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PREFACE 


India is an ancient land with a unique civilization and culture. The uniqueness of her 
culture is self-evident in her aesthetic evocation, creative intelligence, philosophy and 
religion as is expressed in and through her literature and arts. The magnificent Hindu 
temples in the country stand as the epitome of ancient Indian civilization and culture. The 
icons of gods and goddesses installed in the temples manifest the transcendental presence 
of the Divine among the devotees. The divine blessings bring moksS a or liberation to the 


devotees. 


The icons of the temple deities are made with the sole purpose of religious 
worship or arca. The unique characteristic of these icons is that they are made following 
the principles of Indian iconography, and they radiate divine beauty. What has captured 
the attention of the researcher is that the main icons or the miila beras and the other icons 
in the temples portray certain dance postures that are found in Bharatanatyam. Hence, a 
study of the relationship between Bharatanatyam and Hindu iconography is pursued in 


this thesis. 


This thesis entitled “The Significance of the Miila Beras in the Hindu Temples of 
Tamilnadu with Special Reference to Bharatanatyam and Hindu Iconography” is an 
attempt to study the relationship between Bharatanatyam and Hindu iconography with 
Hindu temples as their common platform. Bharatanatyam is one of the ancient classical 
dance styles of India. It is intimately related to Hinduism. Iconography is that branch of 
knowledge that deals with the representative art such as figures, portraits, artistic images 
or Symbols, and pictures. Hindu iconography follows the strict rules laid down for making 
images of gods and goddesses that are installed in the Hindu temples. The bodily postures 
of the chief deity in the garbhagr/ ha (sanctum sanctorum) of a temple are modeled after 
the iconographical rules prescribed in the sSilpa sSastras (scientific treatises on 
iconography). It is astonishing to see that the icons depict amazing dancing postures. The 
deities with perfect iconometry have a deep spiritual significance for the devotees as each 
position of the hands, feet, head, and the body as a whole bestows a loving grace to the 


devotees. 


I chose this topic to obtain a deeper understanding of the religious significance 
and aesthetic evocation of the various postures of the icons in the garbhag/ has; and also 
to gain knowledge about how these two sacred arts, Bharatanatyam and Iconography, 
help the devotee to come closer to God. With the guidance of sthapatis or sculptors and 
temple priests, I have tried to enter deeply into this subject. Though this study is based on 


the traditional arts, it aims at evoking aesthetic delight in the reader in an innovative way. 
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Tamil and Sanskrit texts in this study are transcribed according to the following 


transliteration tables: 


Tamil Sanskrit 
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CHAPTERI 


INTRODUCTION 


1.1 Situating the Study 


India is known for her traditional culture, which includes her sublime artistic and religious 
belief systems. Being a home for several world religions like Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Jainism, Christianity, Islam, Sikhism, and others, India is a deeply religious country. 
Hinduism! is one of the oldest surviving religions in the world. Hinduism is the general 
term for all the forms of worship in which the Hindu religious consciousness has found 
expression. It has had a significant influence on the structure of Indian life. More 
significantly, Hinduism teaches Indian aesthetic and emotional culture for spiritual 
understanding and character development through fine arts like music, dance, drama, 


painting, and sculpture. 


All established religions have their sacred places of worship. The main sacred place 
of worship of the Hindus is the temple or devalaya (or koyil in Tamil), which means house 
of God. A temple is a building for religious exercises. It is a place of prostration before 
God, and a house of community worship. It is the central place of communication between 
gods and devotees. The temple served as a promoter of the arts, which ultimately showed 
the way to attain union between the material and the spiritual. The ultimate aim of life is 
moksS a (release) and art is one of the recognized means of attaining this aim. Art was 
widely prevalent in Hindu temples. Temples played a significant role in the life of the 
Tamils and occupied a central place in their lives. They served as places of worship, divine 
experience, entertainment, aesthetic relish, social togetherness, as well as home for artistes 


in the fields of sculpture, painting, music, dance and philosophy. 


According to Stella Kramrisch, a Hindu temple is one of the means to attain 
moks a. She explains: 


Indian temple architecture, in the fullness of its development, establishes in spatial 
terms an intellectual and actual approach to the Supreme Principle of which the 


! Hinduism is also referred to as Vaidika Dharma, meaning “religion of the Vedas,” in the ancient Hindu 
scriptures. The original name of Hindu Dharma is Sandtana Dharma, or “universal religion.” 


| 


deity is symbolic. The statue is the manifestation (arca-avatara) of the deity 

through a concrete work of art (miirti), and the building is its body and house. 

Images are given shape by sculpture and painting, whose inter-relationship 

expresses in line, proportion and colour the love (bhakti) to which gods and myths 

owe their existence as aspects of the Absolute.” 

The Hindu temple is a monument with elaborate sculptures and wide 
circumnutating passages, with other deities placed around the chief deity. The images were 
originally chiseled out of stone. Later bronze, wood, mortar and other materials came to be 
used to make religious images as mentioned in the Silpa texts. The images became sacred 
when rituals were performed and prayers offered in the temples. Most of the sculptures 


depict dancing postures which enhance not only the beauty of the images but also their 


philosophical implications. 


Art’ is the expression of a dominant idea in a beautiful form. The temple arts aim at 
the transcendental union of jivatma or individual soul with the Supreme Soul, 
Paramdtman. In India, art and religion are intimately interrelated. The art of dance 
occupies a significant place in Indian culture. Dance in India is considered divine in origin. 
Indian dance includes tribal, folk and classical forms. The common root of all the classical 
dance forms can be traced to Bharata’s Nat yasastra, a comprehensive work on the science 
and technique of Indian drama, dance, and music. Among the classical dances that are 
prevalent in India, Bharatanatyam occupies an important position, and it is believed to have 


originated in Tamilnadu. 


In the Sangam (Catikam) Period Bharatanatyam was called kittu, af al and later 
satir and then dasiat tf am and, in the 20th century, it was termed Bharatanatyam. The 
mythological origin of Indian classical dance is traced in the Naf yasastra and 
Abhinayadarpana. The historical origin of Bharatanatyam cannot be exactly traced, but 
one can explore where it flourished. Bharatanatyam is rooted in Tamilnadu and its origin 
can be traced back to the Sangam Period. The ancient Tamil texts Et ft utokai, 


Pattupat tu, Kiittanil, Paiicamarapu, Tolkappiyam, and Cilappatikdram speak of this 


° Stella Kramrisch, The Art of India Through the Ages, 3" ed. (London: Phaidon Press, 1965), p. 10. 


* The word “art” is derived from arti, the craft guilds of the Italian Renaissance, where art denoted beauty, 
craftsmanship, skill, mastery of form, inventiveness, and the associations that exist between form and ideas 
and between techniques and materials. 


* The Sangam Age and the Sangam literature represent the richest poetic expression of the Tamils and this 
age is called the heroic age or the golden age. The Sangam Age is said to have existed for an incredible 
duration of about 10,000 years. 
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dance form. From the above, one can infer that this art might have flourished 3000 to 4000 


years ago throughout India, with Tamilnadu as its main centre. 


The sculptures and paintings found in the temples portray certain dance postures 
that are found in Bharatanatyam. These images provide the fundamentals about Hindu 
iconography. Iconography’ is a way of studying symbolic meanings: religious/political 
iconography.’ The description of any subject by means of drawings or figures is 
iconography. It is the language of the form. It is the use of symbols by artistes to express 
certain universal ideas. It is a pictorial representation, a drawing or a plan or a figure.’ The 
term “iconography” was formerly used in a secular way and, in India, till the fifth century 
AD, icons’ were not used for religious purposes. There were no images/icons known in 
Tamil country which are of earlier date than the 7th century AD. Only after the seventh 
century AD, the term “icon” came to be used specifically for religious representations.’ 
The images are great works of art, and, when one 1s interested in studying the images in 
depth, iconographic study is indispensable. The focus of this study is Hindu iconography, 


giving special emphasis to the aesthetic nature of the images. 


Several scholars have dealt in detail with the art of dancing and sculpture’ from 


various angles. With the help of those scholarly research works and several field visits, this 


° The word “iconography” is synonymous with piratimaivivaranam (description of icons) in Tamil. This 
word is said to have come into use in 1628. 


° Paul Procter, ed., Cambridge International Dictionary of English (Cambridge: University Press, 1995), p. 
700. 


7 A. Markworthy, The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary on Historical Principles, vol. 1. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1973), p. 1014. 


“ The word “icon” has its root in Greek eiko’n. The etymology of the word eiko’n is: e + y which form 
>eu>eyu>eiu>eiy>eig> Greek root eik. Eiko ‘n means a likeness, image, portrait (whether picture or statue) an 
image in a mirror, a similitude, semblance, phantom, or similie. An icon is a religious picture, usually painted 
on a flat surface such as wood or ivory. Cf. K. C. A. Gnana Giri Nadar, Greek Words of Tamil Origin 
(Madurai: K. C. A. Gnana Giri Nadar, 1982), p. 35. Icons in Eastern Orthodox churches are the pictures of 
Christ, the Virgin Mary, or the saints. Before the Russian Revolution in 1917, icons were placed in churches 
and taken by armies into battle. The pictures could be reverenced highly, but only Christ’s image could be 
adored. Cf. Michael Kelly, “Icons,” Encyclopedia of Aesthetics, vol. 2 (Newyork: Oxford University Press, 
1998), p. 454. The word “icon” is synonymous with piratiripam or piratimai in Tamil. 


°G. Jouveau-Dubreuil, Iconography of Southern India, trans. A. C. Martin (Paris: Librairie Orientaliste Paul 
Geuthner, 1937), p.117. 


\ Sculptures are figures chiseled out of stone or rocks in caves and on mountains. They can be religious, or 
secular i.e., for beauty’s sake. Sculptures of gods and goddesses are found in the main sanctum sanctorum, 
subsidiary sanctums, on the front and side walls of the prasada (a three-storeyed palace or a complete solid 
mass on whose multi-buttressed walls the images are displayed), on the outside of the prasada, and on the 
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researcher has tried to study the relationship between Bharatanatyam and iconography, 
laying emphasis on the body postures, from rare texts like Saligitaratnakara, 
Bharatarnava, Cir pa Cen nil, and Silparatna. The body postures of the miilavars (chief 
deities) in the garbhag/ ha (sanctum sanctorum) and the other deities in the subsidiary 
sanctums have been studied relating them to Bharatanatyam and iconography. An attempt 
has been made here to further explore the bodily postures of the dancing and non-dancing 
divinities in the garbhagt ha and subsidiary sanctums and the impact of the miilavars on 
the devotees. This thesis, entitled “The Significance of the Miila Beras in the Hindu 
Temples of Tamilnadu with Special Reference to Bharatanatyam and Hindu Iconography,” 
is an attempt to study the intimate relationship between Indian classical dance, 
Bharatanatyam, and Indian traditional sculpture, Hindu iconography with Hindu temples as 


their common platform. 


1.2 The Meaning of the Title 


In India, there is an intimate relationship between dance and religion, sculpture and 
religion, dance and sculpture, and art and philosophy. They are interdependent. This fact is 
obvious in Tamilnadu. This thesis studies the relationship between a/gikabhinaya (the 
dance techniques of the body) and pratimd laksS aa (the grammar of form and the order in 
form in Hindu iconography) and their correlation with Hindu temples and deities. Hence 
the thesis is entitled “The Significance of the Mila Beras in the Hindu Temples of 
Tamilnadu with Special Reference to Bharatanatyam and Hindu Iconography.” The five 
focal aspects of the title are: “the Significance of the Miila Beras,” the first; “in the Hindu 
Temples,” the second; “of Tamilnadu,” the third; “with Special Reference to 


9» 


Bharatanatyam,” the fourth; and “Hindu Iconography,” the fifth. They are explained 


hereunder. 


1.2.1 The Significance of the Miila Beras 

The English word “image” derived from old French and Latin imago, has the basic 
connotation of likeness. The term “image” is defined as a representation, a similitude of 
any person or thing, an idea or a metaphor. The term “image” finds its close parallel in 


Sanskrit words like pratikt ti, pratimd,. bimba, and so on. In Sanskrit, pratima means 


ghanadvara (massive door). The images of the deities are also found on the outer walls of the temple, the 
outermost perimeter of the building, ceilings, pillars, gopuras (towers), and on the gateway. 


!! The word pratima is an ancient one found in the Vedic hymns, e.g., Rig Veda 10, 10, 130. 


tulyata or equality, riipa or form, pratibimba or reflection as in a mirror. The word bimba 
means imitation and it is very frequently used in the sense of the images of divinities.” The 
Hindus have believed from very early times that pratima is representation, a resemblance, 
or a form of the Supreme Being; standing in the place of God.” Pratimd tends to bring the 
worshipper near the worshipped. The word “idol” is often used in a derogatory sense, 
signifying “false god”. Therefore, the word “image” is a near approximation to the sense of 


pratima. 


Once the images are made, they are removed from the workshop and installed in the 
shrine. The real presence of the deity is invited into these images for receiving worshipers’ 
obeisance. The Hindus invoke the Great Spirit to come and dwell in a particular statue that 
is meant to represent a particular god or goddess. They perform the ceremony of pra/a 
pratis t ha (the infusion of life or soul, or the incarnation of the pranic power in the 
material image) and the ceremony of adhis t hina (plinth) or adhivasa, or the 
inhabitation.'” On the completion of an image, its eyes are opened by a special and 
elaborate ceremony nayanonmilanam. Such a ceremony clearly indicates that the image is 


to be regarded as the life movement of the deity.” 


The representation or the image is called by diverse names according to its form 
and material. The religious images that are created with various features and characteristics 
comparable to the human form are known as bera. An image which represents the 
amorphous nature of the Lord is called Iliff ga. An image made of metal is called bimba, and 
one that is carved by hand is known as pratima. In general, all the icons are called 
padima.® Ganapati Sthapati’s study of images is revealed in the following lines. The 
image, which is consecrated installed firmly within the garbhagt ha of the temple as the 


presiding deity and is considered as immoveable image is called dhruva bera or the miila 


” Jitendra Nath Banerjea, The Development of Hindu Iconography (Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1941), 
pp. 36-39. 


“ Vaman Sivaram Apte, The Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass Publishers 
Pvt. Lid., 1998), p. 1077. 


* A. G. Mitchell, Hindu Gods and Goddesses (New Delhi: UBS Publishers’ Distributors, 1992), p. ix. 


Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, The Transformation of Nature in Art (New York: Dover Publications, 1956), p. 
156. 


¢ V, Ganapati Sthapati, Indian Sculpture and Iconography: Forms and Measurements (Pondicherry: Sri 
Aurobindo Society, 2002), p. 23. 
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bera or the miila vigraha or the sthavara or the miilavar. They are generally made out of 
stone, mud or wood and are fixed permanently in the central shrine. The tirumaiijanam 
(holy adoration) with oil, milk, and ghee is not performed for the dhruva bera every day. 
Instead, the energies of the presiding deity are consecrated into another image called 
kautukam which is made out of metal and placed nearby. This ritual is called avahana. The 
energies that are transferred from the dhruva bera to the kautukam every morning are again 
anchored back into the main deity every night. This 1s known as utsavana. Thus, the two 


rituals dvéhana and utsavana are carried out to the dhruva bera every day.’ 


Dhruva beras are of three kinds. They are: sthainaka (standing posture), dsana 
(sitting posture or a pedestal) and sSayana (reclining posture). The vais /7ava images are 
found in all the above mentioned postures. The Saivite images are found in sthinaka and 
asana postures alone. In addition to the worship of the dhruva bera in a temple, there are 
other images worshipped in the temple. They are the dhruvarcd (the chief deity where the 
various abulations and rituals are carried out directly to the image), the utsava bera (for 
festival occasions), snapanabera (for special ablutions), and bali bera (to which sacrifices 
for the subsidiary devas are offered).'® Images closely linked to the main image but are 
subjected to other forms of worship or are moveable are called karma bimba Or jall gama.” 
They are usually made out of metal. The karma bimba is linked to the miila beras. 
According to Ganapati Sthapati, “If the miila bera is fashioned standing then the karma 
bimba should also be in standing posture. If the miila bera is fashioned seated, then the 
karma bimba should also be seated or standing. If the miila bera is in reclining posture, the 


karma bimba may be standing or seated, but not reclining.” 


1.2.2 The Hindu Temples 
Hinduism is a way of life and is based on the practice of dharma, the code of life.” The 


ultimate objective of religion is the realization of truth by getting united with the Supreme 


7 Ibid. p. 28. 

8 Ibid. pp. 28-29. 

? Jari gama images are of six types, namely karmarcd (piija and abhis eka are accorded to a separate metal 
image if the primary deity is made out of wood), utsavarcd (images taken on processions during festivals), 
baliarcd (images to which sacrifices are given), snapandrca (special images which are given ritual baths), 


tirtharca (the image for the sacred water) and sSayandrca (image established in a reclining posture). 


20 Cf. Ganapati Sthapati, Indian Sculpture and Iconography: Forms and Measurements, p. 24. 


Being, Paramatman. There are three distinct aspects in Hindu religious belief: the temples, 
philosophy and the guru (teacher). In this study the devotee-deity union is centered on the 
temples. The Hindu temple is called devag/ ha in Sanskrit and koyil in Tamil, which means 
the house of god. The practice of preparing images of the deities mentioned in the Vedic 
mantras slowly disappeared by the end of the Vedic Period. The ydgasaldas (places where 
the sacrificial rites were performed) of the Vedic Period got metamorphosed into temples 
by the Epic Period owing to the influence of cultic practice. The early temples were built 
with perishable materials like timber and clay. Later came the cave temples and temples 
carved out of stone or built with bricks. Heavy stone structures with ornate architecture and 
sculpture belong to a still later period. The building of a temple has a set pattern with a 


basic philosophy of the temple, its meaning and significance. 


Broadly speaking, there are three styles in temple architecture, namely the northern 
style or nagara, the Southern style or drdvida and the vesara, a combination of both the 
styles.” The present study is on the Hindu temples of Tamilnadu, and hence the Southern 
style or the Dravidian style is focused on. The Pallavas laid the foundations of the 
Dravidian school which flourished to its full extent during the rule of the Cholas, the 
Pandyas, the Vijayanagar kings and the Nayaks. The characteristic features of the dravida 
styles had already been evolved in the Gupta period, which paved the way for a new epoch 
in the history of Indian architecture.” The Dravidian architecture reached its glory during 
the reign of the Cholas (between AD 900 and AD 1200) who made it imposing in size and 


endowed it with right proportions. 


The temple contains the sanctuary known as vimdna or towered sanctuary. Over the 


vimdna is the Sikhara or the spire/tower. The topmost part of the sikhara, whose sloping 


21 There are six recognized philosophical systems, which trace their origin more or less directly to the 
Upanishads. The systems are known as the Vedanta, founded by Vyasa; the Mimamsa, founded by Kapila; 
the Yoga, founded by Patanjali; the Nydya, founded by Gotama; and the Vaiseshika founded by Kanada. The 
teachings of these philosophical systems form the basic tenets of Hindu religion. The two great groups are the 
Vais nNavites (this sect declares Vis nu to be the one Supreme God and yet recognizes the acceptance of 
other divinities of the Hindu pantheon) and the Sivaites (the worshippers of Siva who declare Siva to be the 
one God and recognize other gods also). Both the sects strictly follow the ancient Hindu rules of conduct 
which came to be known as dharma. 


°° Maurice A. Canney, “Hinduism,” An Encyclopaedia of Religions (Delhi: Nag Publishers, 1976), pp. 179- 
180. 


°° Harshananda Swami, All about Hindu Temples (Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, 1981), p. 5. 


# §, K. Saraswati, “Architecture,” The Classical Age, vol. 3 of The History and Culture of the Indian People, 
(Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1997), pp. 499, 519. 
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walls lead towards a point, is the stiipi or the finial or the apex. The Hindu temple displays 
sculptures on the outer surface, the ma/ dapas (the various columned halls) and the 
prasada (a three-storeyed palace, a complete solid mass, on whose multi-buttressed walls 
the images are displayed), in which the innermost sanctuary or the garbhag/ ha is located. 
The garbhagr ha or the womb cell is a small, dark, cubical chamber even in the largest 
temples. The divine symbol or the deity, invariably carved out of stone, is installed in the 


garbhagt ha. The door of this cell usually faces the east. 


In front of the doorway is the rectangular chamber which is called the antardla or 
vestibule. The vestibule is the intermediate chamber between the garbhagr ha and the 
pillared hall called the /ma/7 Japa. Entrance to the ma/7 Japa is by a porch called the ardha 
man dapa (the hall leading to the inner sanctum sanctorum). In a fully formed temple there 
may be a transept on each side of the central hall known as the mahamal Japa. All the 
principal parts of this structure are crowned by pyramidal towers. The tallest is the tower 
on the sanctum and the shortest is the one on the porch. All round the sanctum is a passage 
meant for circumambulation by the devotees. The mukha mal dapa is the front hall in 


front of the shrine.’ 


The prasada is almost completely a solid mass on whose multi-buttressed walls the 
images are displayed. The finial/the culminating portion of a pinnacle is raised above the 
body of the prasdda as it is on the crown of the temple known as dmalaka” (dome). It is a 
ribbed flattened top surmounted by a kalasa (ornamental pot found in finials and capitals), 
topped by a finial and a banner. It is also known as harmya™ (a beautiful palace) in South 
Indian temples. The main display of the figure sculptures is on the perpendicular and the 
horizontal walls, the front and side walls of the prasdada, the outside of the prasdada, the 


ghanadvdra or the niches (ghana — massive, dvdra — door), the surface of the temple, the 


* K. R. Srinivasan, Temples of South India (Delhi: National Book Trust, 1972), p. 4. 
* bid. p. 5. 


°7 Amalaka is also called amalasila or amalasari: flat, fluted melon-shaped member usually at the summit of 
the sikhara or the spire. 


“ Harmya has the following parts: miilaprati sthina (basement); bhitti-stambha-dvaratorana (walls, pillars, 
doorways and arches); salabhanjika (statues); kapat a (folding doors); parigha (door-bars); valabhr (roofs); 
vit arika (cornices); ndiga-danda (pegs); mattavdarana (turrets); gavaks a (ox-eye windows); sopdna (stairs); 
nandydvartadi gr ha (pavilions). 
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walls of the temple, the outermost perimeter of the building, the gopuras or towers, the 


gateway, and the pillars. On the whole, a temple is a structure of figure sculptures.” 


The perimeter of the temple generally has the shape of a cross with recessed angles 
or an outline that results from a rotation of a square. The static perfection of the small 
square of the dark garbhagt ha with its plain walls is translated into the body of the 
temple, the “body of god,” a likeness of the manifested universe and its primordial 
substance, Prakr ti (A4gnipurana, LXI. 25). It has its effect by giving the fullest exposition 
of its meaning and form to the devotee in the rite of circumambulation in which the devotee 


becomes the outermost perimeter and limit of the monument in the centre. 


T. A. Gopinath Rao points out the specificities of each temple by saying that each 
temple is filled with numerous images of gods, goddesses, parivara-devatas (gods related 
in a family), devas (attendants to the gods), salagramas (cakra — an ammonite shell), bina- 
lifigas (egg-shaped pebbles), yantras (mystic and magical diagrams engraved upon 
metallic plates), navagrahas (the nine planetary divinities), certain divine animals and 
birds, certain holy rivers, tanks, trees and sepulchers of saints.’! There are numerous Hindu 
temples all over India. Among them some are of Vis n u, the great preserver of life; some 
are of Siva, the ascetic god who destroys life when saturated with sin; some are of 
Murukal , the lord of beauty; some are of Gan apati, the remover of all obstacles in life; 
and, some are of Parvatt, the mother goddess of earth. There are a few temples for Brahma, 
the creator. It is to be noted here that the temples in Tamilnadu have records of 
Nat yasastra karaNas in the form of sculptures. The Br hadiSvar temple at Tanjore, the 
Sarah gapani temple at Kumbhakonam, the Nat araja temple at Cidambaram, and Siva 
temples at Tiruvannamalai and Vridhachalam show many dancing postures on their walls. 


The kara as are specific dance postures struck by Lord Nat araja. 


In a temple, the images worshipped are called dhruvabera, kautukabera, utsava 
bera, snapanabera and bali bera. A temple where all the five above-mentioned images are 


worshipped is termed uttama (Superior); a temple with only dhruva bera, kautuka bera, and 


°° Stella Kramrisch, The Hindu Temples (Calcutta: University Press, 1946) pp. 300-301. 
30 Th; 
Ibid., p. 300. 


*1'T, A. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol. 1 part 1 (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass Indology 
Publishers, 1968), p. 8. 
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bali bera is termed madhyama (medium); and a temple with dhruva and kautuka bera 
alone is termed adhama (inferior). The focus of this study is on the miila bera or dhruva 
bera (chief deity), that is, the miilavar in the garbhagf ha and the other deities in the 
subsidiary sanctums. The bodily postures of the miila beras in the garbhagr ha and the 
other deities in the subsidiary sanctums are studied in relation to Bharatanatyam and Hindu 


Iconography. 


1.2.3 The Temples in Tamilnadu 

This research concentrates on some of the temples of Tamilnadu. Tamilnadu or “the land of 
Tamil” is a state in the south-east of India, on the shores of the Bay of Bengal. Tamil is the 
main language of the state. This fertile land has thousands of lofty temples and hence 
Tamilnadu is also known as the “land of temples.” The Tamils have been great temple 
builders. It is noted that the ancient five ruling dynasties, such as the Pallavas (AD 325 — 
897), Pandyas (AD 590 — 920, and AD 1190 — 1310), Cholas (AD 846 - 1173), 
Vijayanagar kings (AD 1335 — 1600) and the Nayaks of Madurai (AD 1600 — 1700) ruled 
Tamilnadu and they have made outstanding contributions to the growth of these 
monuments that are of great artistic value. It is no exaggeration to say that, during their 
reign, they were intimately associated with the process of the development of temples, and 


they built more than thirty thousand temples. 


Every major town in Tamilnadu has at least one famous temple and a good number 
of villages and towns have two or more temples that are ancient and venerated. A large 
number of the existing temples are simple and unostentatious structures. What is most 
interesting to this study is that these monuments, which date from different periods of 
history, are covered with fine sculptures which form an inexhaustible mine of historical 
documents and artistic value. Therefore, this researcher focuses the study on the Hindu 
temples of Tamilnadu. A list of the famous temples built during the reign of the different 


dynasties is presented in chapter five. 


1.2.4 Special Reference to Bharatanatyam 


°° Cf. Ganapati Sthapati, Indian Sculpture and Iconography, pp. 28-29. 
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Bharatanatyam is said to be the dance of Bharat, which is India.” Some scholars define 
Bharatanatyam as the dance that comprises bha (bhava — expressions), ra (raga — melody), 
ta (tala — rhythm) and m (sruti — pitch).”* The term ‘Bharatanatyam’ is derived from the 
word “Bharata,” the author of the treatise Naf yasastra.” The technique of Bharatanatyam 
is classified under three heads, namely nf tta, nf tya and ndt ya. These three terms are 
explained in detail in chapter two. This dance form has adavus or basic steps. There are 
more than a hundred set patterns of body movements in it. After learning the adavus, the 
Bharatanatyam dancers master tirmdnas (finishing movements in multiples of three), jatis 
(mr dali ga rhythmic syllables), abhinaya (histrionic expressions) and then enter into the 


nat anamdrgam or the repertoire that is very extensive. 


In this study the nf tta elements of Bharatanatyam are given greater importance 
though, in a few places, the nat ya aspect is also mentioned. To be precise, only the body 
postures, that is, the n/ tta of the deities in the sanctums are concentrated on and the 
dramatic improvisation, that is, the nat ya element, is highlighted in a few instances. The 
facial expressions of the images are also given importance, depending on the narration of 


the mythological legends involved in the installation of the icons. 


1.2.5 Hindu Iconography 

“Icon” means “likeness” or “image.” The term ‘icon’ is commonly associated with the 
devotional paintings or carvings of divine or religious figures. The study, description, 
cataloguing, or collective representation of images or portraits is generally termed 
iconography. The term “iconology’ is used to specify the descriptive study of icons and 
their symbolism. In short, iconography is a pictorial representation of a subject through a 
figure and iconology is the larger understanding of iconic representations. Historically, 
the members of the Eastern Orthodox Church used icons. At times, these figures have been 


a source of conflict between churches within Christendom, while, from the point of view of 


“ The sage Bharata treats dance as an integral part of a composite theatrical whole, which he termed 
“Nat ya.” Saju George, “The Religio-Philosophical Foundations of Indian Classical Dance with Special 
Reference to the Saiva Tradition.” Ph. D. diss. (Chennai: University of Madras, 2005), p. 2. 

* Saroja Vaidyanathan, Bharatanatyam An Indepth Study (New Delhi: Ganesa Natyalaya, 1996), p. 2. 

* Nat yasastra is the basic text for every theatrical art form of India for its theoretical and technical 
foundations. Cf. Saju George, “The Religio-Philosophical Foundations of Indian Classical Dance with 
Special Reference to the Saiva Tradition,” p. 4. 


°° Michael Kelly, Encyclopedia of Aesthetics, vol. 2 (Newyork: Oxford University Press, 1998), p. 454. 
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art history, iconography is applicable to the art of other religions as well.’ Since then, the 


field of “iconography” gained prominence as a subject applicable to all religions. 


The study of iconography is almost entirely conditioned by a study of religion. This 
fact is particularly true of India, where image worship takes an important place in the 
popular religious worship of the country. Moreover, this thesis deals with the iconography 
of Hinduism as observed in the temples in Tamilnadu. The objects worshipped by Hindus 
in the temples are images of gods and goddesses, sdlagramas, bana-liligas, certain 


animals, birds, powers, and energies. 


1.3 The Objectives of the Thesis 

The present study aims at bringing out the significance of the deities in the sanctum 
sanctorum and the subsidiary sanctums of selected Hindu temples in Tamilnadu in relation 
to dance. Furthermore, it attempts to study the importance of the two fine arts, 
Bharatanatyam and Iconography, through the medium of the body postures of the deities in 


the sanctums. Hence, this thesis attempts: 


2. To give a general idea of the fine arts of India and highlight the body techniques 
used in Bharatanatyam and Iconography from texts like Abhinayadarpana and 
Cif pa Cen nil. 

b. To discuss the relationship between the techniques of these two arts. 

€: To explain the unique features of the chief deity in the sanctum sanctorum of the 
selected temples with reference to Bharatanatyam and Iconography. 


d. To highlight the impact of the miila bera on the devotees. 


1.4 The Method 

The subject matter of this research is a combination of Indian art, religion, mythology, 
philosophy, art history, dance, sculpture, iconography, temple architecture and temple 
history. Hence, it involved the field work of visiting all the temples in Tamilnadu selected 
for the study, discussing with the temple priests to learn about the speciality of each 
temple, and visiting the sthapatis to study about the deities and their form and structure. 
Textual study provided important data regarding the techniques involved in the execution 


of Bharatanatyam. The dhyana Slokas (meditative verses) for the making of the deities in 


7 New Knowledge Library, Universal Reference Encyclopaedia — hoc-ira, vol. 14 (Sydney: Bay Books Pty 
Ltd., 1981), p. 1305. 
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the silpa texts added to the clarity of the origin of these two arts. The information gathered 
from the field work is supported by textual references, personal reflection and 
interpretation. Three aspects are specifically researched from a religious perspective: (1) 
the significance of the miila beras in the Hindu temples of Tamilnadu, (2) the techniques of 
Bharatanatyam and Iconography and their inter-relationship, and, (3) the body postures of 


the miilavars with reference to Bharatanatyam and Iconography. 


The transliteration followed in the thesis is the pattern recommended in the scheme 
of transliteration in page iii. This work contains technical terms in Tamil and Sanskrit, and 
English words that are used commonly. In the case of original Tamil words, the Tamil 
diacritic marks are followed, for example, koothu then kiittu is used. If the words are purely 
Sanskrit, the diacritic marks are followed, for example, mudrd, dhyana. Words that are 
commonly used in English, such as the names of Indian classical dances such as 
Bharatanatyam, the names of the dynasties such as Pallavas, Cholas are not diacriticed. If 
words are taken from Tamil texts in the Tamil language but have their origin in Sanskrit, 
then only the Sanskrit form of the word is followed, for example, anjali is diacriticed as 
aijali and not aficali and Siva is not diacriticed as Civa but retained as Siva even if taken 
from Tamil texts. The original Tamil terms follow Tamil diacritics. For example, Ambdl is 
diacritised as Ampal and Muruga is diacriticed as Murukan . The names of all the deities 
follow the Sanskrit pattern, except the deities who have their origin within the Tamil 
province. In such cases they are diacriticed with the Tamil script. Important names of the 
places are diacriticed in the body of the thesis and they are not diacritised in the footnotes. 


For example, Kanchipuram is diacritised as Kancipuram. 


The researcher, despite her sincere and strenuous efforts could not discover the 
English equivalents of some native terms used in the text of the thesis. Even the priests in 
the temples could not help the researcher in this regard because they themselves have 
invariably been using only the native terms for generations. The researcher has constrained 
to resort to anaphoric and cataphoric references in the text of the thesis because of 
variations in the importance attached to different deities in different temples. The fonts 
used in the thesis are Times New Roman and Times Ext Roman because of the usage of 


extensive diacritical marks. 


1.5 The Sources 
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The sources for this study are books on dance, Bharatanatyam, sculpture, iconography, 
aesthetics, temples of Tamilnadu, and temple architecture. The selected temples themselves 
are also important sources of knowledge. To understand the basic concepts of dance, 
dligikabhinaya and the classification of the heroes and the heroines, texts like the 
Nat yasastra of Bharatamuni (Sanskrit), Abhinayadarpana of NandikesSvara (Sanskrit), 
the Bharatdrnava of Nandikesvara (Sanskrit), the Saligitaratnakara of Sarh gadeva 
(Sanskrit), the Abhinava Navanita of Chetlur Narayana Ayyangar and Tanjavur 
Panchapagesa Nattuvanar (English), and the Abhinaya Sarasamputam of Chetlur Narayana 


Ayyangar (English) are referred to as original sources. 


To study the basic aspects of iconography, the pratima laksS aa and the characters 
of the deities, texts like the Cif pa Cennil (Tamil) and Indian Sculpture and 
Iconography: Forms and Measurements (English) by V. Ganapati Sthapati, the Elements of 
Hindu Iconography, vol. 1 & 2, part 1 & 2 of T. A. Gopinath Rao (English) and the 
Development of Hindu Iconography by Jithendra Nath Banerjee (English) serve as the 
primary sources. The primary sources also include the works that speak of the miila beras, 
South Indian temple inscriptions, personal interviews with the pijaris (temple priests) and 
the sthapatis (sculptors), photographs of the miilavars and the outline maps of the temples. 
Many scholars have made unique contributions in related fields like sculpture and dance, 
religion and dance, religion and iconography, kings and temples, temples and arts, and 


philosophy and religion. These writings serve as secondary sources for this study. 


1.6 The Organization of the Thesis 

This thesis is divided into six chapters. Chapter 1 serves as the introduction. It situates the 
study and gives the rationale behind undertaking it. It focuses on the role of the miilavars in 
the Hindu temples in evoking divine feelings in the devotees. This chapter also explains the 
meaning of the title, the objectives, the method, the sources, the structure and the content of 
the thesis. Chapter 2 is titled “The Origin and Some Basic Concepts of Bharatanatyam.” It 
traces the mythological origin of dance from various texts and the historical proof of the 
existence of Bharatanatyam from five ancient Tamil texts, namely Pattupat tu and 


Et t utokai, Kiittaniil, Paficamarapu, Tolkappiyam and Cilappatikaram. 


Chapter 3, titled “Hindu Iconography,” attempts to study the origin and the 


development of Hindu iconography and also some basic concepts in iconography. The 
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classification of images, the mode of casting images, the attributes used by the gods and 
goddesses, the characters of the gods and goddesses, and the pratima lakS alas are some 
of the topics dealt with in this chapter. Chapter 4 is titled “The Relationship between 


92> 


Bharatanatyam and Iconography.” The relationship between the a/igikabhinaya in 
Bharatanatyam and the pratima lakS aha in iconography are discussed with examples. 
Besides studying the technical interconnection between the two arts, their religious 
background with the temples as their common platform is also discussed. In other words, 
the commonality of the two arts on technical and spiritual grounds is discussed in this 


chapter. 


Chapter 5, titled “The Significance of the Miila Beras in the Hindu Temples,” traces 
the sthala purana (the legend behind the place) of the temples selected and the 
significance of the miila beras in those temples. References to the history and the 
architectural details of these temples are given in this chapter. A detailed study of the body 
postures of the miila beras in the garbhagt ha and the other deities in the subsidiary 
sanctums of the temples with reference to the a/igikabhinaya and pratima lakS ana is 
integral to this chapter. This chapter serves as the heart of the thesis. There are two kinds of 
temples seen all over southern India: the temples dedicated to the higher gods of the Hindu 
pantheon, and those built in honour of the village deities. Considering all such 
categorizations, a study of the selected temples in Tamilnadu is also made in this chapter. 


The temples that are studied are: 


1. Three temples from the parica bhiita sthalas (the places of five cosmic elements) of 
Lord Siva 

Two other famous temples dedicated to Lord Siva 

Four significant temples of Lord Vis nu 


Three noteworthy temples of the goddesses 


SS x 


Two temples from the drupat ai vit u (the six abodes) of Lord Murukan 


Chapter 6 is the conclusion. This chapter presents some of the reflections that the 
researcher has made based on the insights gained from this study. The conclusion attempts 
to highlight the impact of the miila beras on the devotees, and to show how the bodily 
postures of the miila beras facilitate transcendental contact between the devotee and the 


personage to whom the prayers are directed. The supernatural feelings experienced by the 
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researcher while studying the bodily postures of the miila beras are also spelt out in the 
conclusion. The significance of such an experience is expressed under the general heading 


‘The Aesthetic Evocation’. 


Art is the expression of beauty. The ultimate aim of beauty in art and religion is 
supreme bliss, that is, dnanda or aesthetic blissfulness in humans. The following three 
points are elaborated in this connection: (1) The Structural Implications — The perfect 
measurements employed in making the icons of the divine installed in the temple are based 
on the principles of the dhydna $lokas found in the silpa Sastra. The worshipper believes in 
the life-giving power of the consecrated images. (2) The Psycho-spiritual Responses — The 
darsan of the perfect postures of the miila beras awakens appropriate emotional responses 
and produce dnanda in the devotee. (3) The Religious Significance — The bodily postures 
of the miila beras transport the devotee to certain metaphysical realms. This enables the 
devotee to understand the actual world in which he/she lives. The depth of the 
understanding of the metaphysical aspects involved in the miila bera depends on the depth 


of the devotee’s knowledge. 


The Appendix I presents the outlines (not to scale) of the temples studied. The 
Appendix II presents some photographs of the deities studied. The Appendix III 
comparatively tabulates terms in use in Bharatanatyam and iconography as per 


authoritative texts. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE ORIGIN AND SOME BASIC CONCEPTS OF 
BHARATANATYAM 


2.1 Introduction 


The art of dance began as an outward spontaneous expression of deep inner feelings. 
Gradually dance developed into a mimetic and representational activity following a rhythm. 
The activities of life like hunting, fighting, fishing, sowing, reaping, cooking and the like were 
depicted in dance. It became a method of communication as and when dance used meaningful 
gestures to convey ideas and emotions. One’s own emotions and feelings were expressed 
through the body parts even before the formation of language and symbolic gestures. Pre- 
historic dance was called primitive. This representational dance was categorized into folk and 
ritual. While the former included games, songs and dances of elders and children with 
occupational or vocational activities and riddles as themes, the latter included religious and 
social activities like propitiating gods, invoking spirits, magic, war dances, birth and marriage 
ceremonies and so on. The folk aspects created joyful experiences, social interactions and 
collective theatrical entertainment, and the ritual aspects were highly stylized and symbolic in 


nature. ! 


In course of time the folk aspect of dance became categorized into ritualistic or 
religious folk and highly stylized gestural or classical dance. The folk category includes all the 
folk dances of India. For example, kaniyan kiittu (dance bringing out the devotion of a person 
by name Kaniyan) of Tamilnadu, saturi (dance on Lord Kr Ss na’s childhood pranks) of 
Assam, ndg piijd (a prayer dance praying to Lord Siva for victory) of Nagaland, goncha 
(prayer dance for rain) of Madhya Pradesh, gaunal (ritualistic form) of Maharashtra, 


dasdavatara (a religious tradition in which the ten incarnations of Vis n u are enacted) of 


! Sudharani Raghupathy, Laghu Bharatham: Hand Book on Bharatha Natyam, vol. 3 (Chennai: Shree 
Bharatalaya, 1999), pp. 8-9. 
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Goa are some of the ritualistic folk dances. The classical dances of India include 


Bharatanatyam, Odissi, 


2 Kiitsu Sakakibara, Dances of Asia (Chandigarh: Abhishek Publications, 1992), pp. 53-67. 
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Kathak, Kathakali, Manipuri, Kuchipudi, Mohiniattam and Sattriya.” Dance styles that are 
practised today in different regions of India express their regional flavour although they have a 
common origin. The Indian classical dances demonstrate the high philosophical values and the 
deep religious sentiments of the Indian people. Indian classical arts are a product of the 
creative genius of the people and they express a passionate search for a complete identification 


of self with the supreme power. 


Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya has expressed the transcendental aspect of Indian dance, 
in the foreword to the book The Dance in India, as follows: “Dance symbolizes an inspiration 
which elevates us from the earthly bonds that bind us down to higher levels, thus releasing the 
wrapped and suppressed feelings, and create even if it be fleetingly; those moments of the soul 
when we become one with the universe.” “ Projesh Banerji, in his text, Art of Indian Dancing, 


speaks of the three essential features in a dance: 


One, a spontaneous movement of the muscles and limbs under the influence of some 
strong emotion, feeling or passion, such as Joy, pleasure, anger or religious exaltation; 
two, pleasure derived both by the dancer and the spectator due to a definite 
combination of such graceful movements; and three, the vivid representation of 
emotions in other people watching the dancer, due to such carefully trained 
movements.” 


In Laghu Bharatham, Sudharani Raghupathy writes that dance carries a dual message, 
namely, the physical to be lifted to the plane of the sublime and the interpretation of the 
universal by the submergence of the individual self. From the above references it is clear that 
the Indian classical dances ultimately aim at merging the self with the SELF. The origin of 
Indian dance is generally traced back to the pre-historic period. In this study, the mythological 


and the historical origin of dance are focused on. 


* Sudharani Raghupathy, Laghu Bharatham: Hand Book on Bharathanatyam, vol. 3, p. 9. 
* Enakshi Bhavnani, The Dance in India (Bombay: Taraporevala’s Treasure House of Books, 1965), p. i. 
° Projesh Banerjee, Art of Indian Dancing (Bangalore: Sterling Publishers Pvt. Ltd., 1985), p. 7. 


° Sudharani Raghupathy, Laghu Bharatham vol. 3, p. 13. 
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2.2 The Origin 
2.2.1 The Mythological Origin 


Mythology is the study of myths and legends. They do not constitute history in the accepted 
sense of the term. Nor can they be considered idealized or exaggerated history. Myths are 
indeed products of the fertile imagination of vested interests, not of reason and intended to 
appeal to faith and credulity. They are erected upon an unquestioning belief in the supernatural 


agency.’ 


Mythology is said to inspire craftsmen who meditate on the stories of God’s divine 
perfection and revelations and incorporate their perceptions into marvellous sculptures. 
Jagadisa Ayyar, in his South Indian Shrines, remarks that the statements contained in the 
Puranas are required to be accepted as they are.’ It is not the focus here to probe into the truth 
of pura ic stories, but to understand the origin of dance in India as accepted by scholars and 
the people. The origin of dance in India lies buried in distant past where mythology, religion 
and art were deeply intertwined. It is believed that dance and religion form two aspects of the 


same truth. 


Mythology says that the first musical sound and rhythmic syllables originated from 
Siva when the ear ring (ku/7 dala) fell from his ears and created the sound tat tit tom nam. One 
does not find any historical proof for this belief. The purpose here is not to probe into the 
scientific foundation of this belief, but to study the traditional belief in the divine origin of 
Bharatanatyam. The mythological origin teaches that Indian classical dance is a divine art and 
is always connected to the Hindu gods and goddesses. The earliest reference to dance appears 
in the Rig Veda, while describing Usha (dawn) as revealing beauty like a dancer, removing the 


garment in the form of darkness.’ 


7K. K. Pillay, The Suchidram Temple (Madras: Kalakshetra Publications, 1953), p. 95. 
* Enakshi Bhavnani, The Dance in India, p. 15. 
’ Pp. V. Jagadisa Ayyar, South Indian Shrines (New Delhi: Asian Educational Services, 1982), p. 2. 


\0 Rig Veda, 1-92-4. Cf. Sudharani Raghupathy, Laghu Bharatham, vol. 3, p. 14. 
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There are numerous Sanskrit texts that speak of the mythological origin of Indian 
dance, namely Bharata’s Nat yasastra, NandikeSvara’s Abhinayadarpana, Dhananjaya’s 
Dasariipaka. The mythological origin of dance is viewed from the point of view of some 
famous scholars in the following pages. In Nat yasastra, sage Bharata speaks of the origin of 
nat ya in the following lines. The people at the beginning of the tretayuga were leading their 
lives full of misery and lust. Devas (gods) were worried about this situation and they 
approached Indra, the king of devas, for a solution. So, Indra approached Brahma, the creator 
of the universe, and asked him to create an entertainment for the people. Brahma sat in 
meditation and recollected the four Vedas and created the fifth Veda Nat ya Veda by taking 
the dialogues from the Rig Veda, music from the Sama Veda, histrionic and gestural 
representation from Yajur Veda and the sentiments from the Atharva Veda. He gave the 
Nat ya Veda to sage Bharata and advised him to do something creative. Bharata with his 
hundred sons choreographed the plays composed by Brahma. He made use of the three v/ itis 
(styles), Bharatr (verbal utterance), Sdttvatr (conception of the mind) and Arabhat r (Vigorous 
physical activity). He felt that something was lacking in the choreography and so he decided to 
add the Kaisikt (the charmingly graceful). Thus he requested Brahma to give him women for 
the performance and Brahma created twenty-six celestial damsels for the purpose of 
performance. On the occasion of the festival of the flag of Mahendra, the performance was 
performed with the divine troupe entitled Asurapardjayam (the story depicting the defeat of 
the demons). On seeing the performance, the demons that were viewing the show, became 
very furious and began to disturb the play. Then, by the orders of Brahma, the closed theatre 


was constructed by the chief architect Visvakarma and the play was produced successfully.’’ 


The mythological origin of nit ya’ is described in the above quotation. The origin of 


nr 110 (rhythmic dance) and nf ya" occurred later, when the plays were performed in front 


!! Bhartamuni, The Na t yasastra, trans. A Board of Scholars, 2" ed. (Delhi: Sri Satguru Publications, 1996), pp. 
1-8. 

!’ When the nature of the world, possessing pleasure and pain both is depicted by means of representation through 
gestures and the like (speech, dress, make-up, and temperament), it is called ndfya. Cf. Bharatamuni, The 


Nat yasastra, trans. Manmohan Ghosh (Calcutta: The Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1950), pp. 14-15. 


!3 Nr tta element of dance is decorative where the movement does not interpret any idea or convey any meaning 
or sentiment. 
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of Siva and Siva gave his suggestions. Bharata gives the following description of the origin of 
nf tta and nf tya. The troupe went to Kaildis, the abode of Siva, and presented two plays 
Amr ta-manthana’’ and Tripuradaha.'® After witnessing the play, Siva suggested that nf tra 
(tan dava)’” could be incorporated in the play and told the sage Tan d u to teach it to Bharata. 
Bharata learnt nf tya (lasya)™ from Parvati and he used it in his play. The piirvaraliga 


(preliminaries) included the nf tta and the solo items in the play included the n/ ta.’ 


In Abhinayadarpan a NandikeSvara speaks of the mythological origin of dance: 


Ari gikam bhuvanam yasya 

Vacikam sarvavdalimayam/ 

Aharyam candratarddr 

Tam numah satvikam Sivam//”’ (Abhinayadarpan a Verse 1) 


The meaning of the above verse is — whose bodily movement is the entire universe, 
whose speech is the language of the universe, whose ornaments are the moon and the stars, 
Him we worship, the serene Lord Siva.’ The above verses say that Siva is the whole universe 
and all activities that are happening in the world happen through him. Therefore, it can be 


concluded that dance originated from the action of Siva or from himself. Lord Siva is 


“ Nr tya is a combination of rhythmic dance along with delineation of sentiments and feelings, where ideas and 
emotions or the meaning of the literary content of a song or a poem are rendered through the language of gestures 
and facial expressions. 


!S The play on the churning of the ocean for the sake of the nectar is named Am/ ta-manthana or Asuravijaya. It 
belongs to the samavakdra play. Samavakdra is one of the ten dramatic types. The dominant sentiment is the 


heroic. There are twelve heroes, devas and asuras. 


£ The play on the burning of the three worlds is named Tripuraddha and it belongs to the dima play. The 
prominent sentiment is raudra. There are sixteen haughty heroes in this drama. 


7 Tan dava is the masculine dance with vigour and force. 


“ Lasya is the soft expression with feminine grace in it. 


2 Cf. A Board of Scholars, The Nat yasastra, pp. 32-33. 


20 Nandikesvara, Abhinayadarpala, trans. P. S. R. Apparao (Hyderabad: A Natyamala Publication, 1997), p. 1. 
(Henceforth Abhinayadarpan a). 


21 Manjula Lusti Narasimhan, Bharatanatyam (New Delhi: Bookwise India Pvt. Ltd., 2002), p. 36. 
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compared to an actor / dancer from whom the four abhinayas namely the af/igika, vacika, 


daharya and sdittvika emanate.” 


There is another description of the origin of dance given by NandikeSvara in the 
following lines. In the beginning, Brahma gave the Nat ya Veda to Bharata and Bharata 
together with the gandharvas, the musicians and apsaras, the celestial damsels performed the 
nat ya, nf tta and nr tya before Siva. After witnessing the performance, Siva instructed his 
attendants (ga/7as) to teach Bharata the masculine form of dancing named {4/7 Java and then 
he made Bharata to learn the feminine and graceful form of dancing named /dsya through 
Parvati, his consort. Parvati taught this dance to US a, the daughter of king Bana and US a 
taught the art to the milkmaids of Dvaraka, who in turn taught to the women of Sauras t ra, 
who in turn taught to the women of other countries. Thus the art of dancing, which was meant 


as an entertainment for the gods, was traditionally handed down to the mortals in the world.” 


From the above lines, one understands that the Nat ya Veda had nt tta, nf tya and 
nat ya in it. Later Siva, through his attendant, taught tan dava and Parvati taught /isya to 
Sage Bharata and thus spread them among the humankind. The highest form of beauty is 
manifested in art and that art or beauty is personified in the form of Siva, who is also the 
embodiment of truth. Siva is considered the prime personality for the origin of dance. The 
pinnacle of beauty is Siva who is truth and therefore the words satyam Sivam sundaram- are 
apt for the art. Besides these, there is the belief that Siva is the lord of dance and each and 


every movement in dance was born from his actions. 
Banerji describes the origin of Indian dance in his text Art of Indian Dancing: 


The first sound ndda or the musical sound is said to have been created by the Zamaru 
(drum) of Siva and dancing has been emanated from the cosmic movements of the 
same god. These forms of art are adored, as they are associated with the Supreme 


°° Abhinayadarpan a, pp. 1-2. 
2 Ibid. pp. 11-14. 


க] Satyam, Sivam and sundaram are the three attributes of the Absolute. Satyam stands for truth, Sivam for what is 
good, noble and eternal and sundaram for beauty. 
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Being. This personification for art is a great conception of art. The myth says that 
Hindu dance springs from Siva.” 


The Hindu tradition recognizes Siva as the creator of dance, the lord of dance, and the 
best cosmic dancer. He is also called ndddnta where nada means the sound and anta means the 
end. The end of the sound is said to be the beginning of the pra/ava or O/ sound that is at 
the center of enlightenment.” There is another myth illustrating the origin of dance and music 
which connects it with the apsaras or the dancing nymphs of heaven. Banerji describes it in 


Art of Indian Dancing: 


The right hand of the female body has seven Joints that include the tip of the finger as 
sa; the three knuckles as ri, ga, ma; the wrist as the pa; the elbow as dha; and the 
shoulder as ni. The other hand also has the same series. In connection with the body, 
the perpendicular line of the body includes the neck as sa; shoulders as ri; waist as ga; 
hip as ma; knee as pa; heel as dha; and toe as ni. The movements are formed from the 
bending of the joints according to the desire of the artiste forming into beautiful dance 
compositions.’ 


Banerjee further writes on the origin of dance thus: 


Siva is considered as the cosmic dancer and the first dancer according to Hindu 
conception. A legend says that once there was a dispute between Siva and Parvati as 
who the better dancer is. Siva won the contest by lifting one of his legs on the top of 
his crown and began dancing. Parvati being a feminine stopped dancing and 
acknowledged Siva to be the best dancer.” 


The above mentioned mythological references throw light on the dances of the gods on 
particular occasions with specific purposes. All gods of the Hindu pantheon are shown to 
dance, from the elephant-headed Gan apati to the enchanting Kr S na. There are many more 
myths and legends that speak of the origin of dance. These myths delineate the association of 


dance with divine personalities, thereby making dance divine. These myths serve as reference 


* Cf. Projesh Banerjee, Art of Indian Dancing, p. 1. 
2° Manjula Lusti Narasimhan, Bharatanatyam, p. 36. 
°7 Projesh Banerjee, Art of Indian Dancing, pp. 3-4. 


* [bid., p. 10. 
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points for the present researcher in the study of the supernatural narratives of dance. The 


historical origin of dance based on ancient Tamil texts is dealt with in the following pages. 


2.2.2 Historical Origin of Dance 


The historical origin of dance is traced from the earliest Tamil literature down to the 10th 
century AD. The famous Tamil texts selected are Pattupat t u (anthology of ten early Tamil 
classical poems), Et f utokai (the eight anthologies), Kiittaniil (treatise on dance-drama), 
Paiicamarapu (five-fold traditional usage), Tolkappiyam (source book on linguistic and 
grammatical study, social anthropology, psychology and cultural ecology) and Cilappatikdram 
(the story of the anklet). As soon as one hears the word “history,” one might think of kings and 
dynasties. The historical origin of dance discussed in this thesis is to the references to dance 
found in the Tamil texts and not to ruling dynasties. Dance was very popular and prevalent in 
the olden days and these Tamil texts give information on the existence of different forms of 


dance too. 


The chronological framework of the above-mentioned texts presented hereunder is 


taken from the article of Raju Kalidos. 


Period Century Work 
Calikam: Early” since at least 100 BC Tolkappiyam 
Nar r inai 


Kur untokai 
Akananiif u 
Pur anahul u 
Cali kam: Later” AD 200 Maturaikkdarici 
Pat t inappalai 
Kur iiicippat tu 
AD 300 Paripdt al 


Tirumurukat fF uppat ai 


2° The first sah gam flourished in South Madurai which was in the grip of a fierce sea-erosion; it was patronized 
by 89 kings, it lasted 4449 years; there were 549 poets. 


*0 The second sah gam was established in Kapatapuram on the east coast. It was patronized by 59 kings; it lasted 
3700 years and had 59 poets and 5 royal people in it. 
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Post-Carikam’ AD 400 Cilappatikaram 


Man imékalai 


2.2.2.1 Pattupat fu and Et £ utokai 


The Sah gam (Cartikam)’ literature is aptly regarded as the crown of Tamil literature. The 
ancient works, Pattupat tf u (a collection of ten ancient Tamil poems) and Et f utokai (the 
eight anthologies of the Calikam period) give details about the art of dance in the Calikam 
period.” Nar fr inai (a text on musicology), Kur untokai (an anthology of 402 Tamil stanzas), 
Ailikuf unur u (an anthology of love lyrics), Kalittokai (an anthology of 150 stanzas in kali 
metre describing the erotic emotions and five tracts of land), Akandniif u (an anthology of 
400 love lyrics belonged to the 3rd or the 2nd century BC). Puf ananiif u (an anthology on 
the external world), Patif f uppattu (an anthology of ten sections, each of them in praise of a 


Chera king), Paripat al (an anthology of 70 stanzas of songs) comprise Et f utokai. 


Tirumurukdat ruppatai (a poem in honour of Murukan by  Nakkirar), 
Porunarat fr uppat ai (a guide poem for war-bards to Chola king Karikala by Mudattama 
Kanniar), Cif upandrt Fr uppat ai (an idyll by Nallur Nattattanar on the chief Nalliyakotan of 
Oymanat u), Perumpdanat fr upat ai (a guide poem for bards with large lutes praising 
Tont aiman Il antiraiyan by Rudran Kannanar), Mullaippat t u (anthology on the jasmine 
country and the theme of a woman by Nappiitan ar) Maturaikkdrici Net unalvat ai (a poem of 
praise by Mah kut i Marutan ar on the Pandyan king Net uficel iyan of Talaiyalankanam), 
Kur iicippat t u (the song of the mountains: the tactful conversation of the confidant by 


Kapilar), Pat tf ihappdlai (a poem on Chola king Karikala by Rudran Kannanar), 


°! The third sah gam was founded in the present Madurai situated on the banks of the Vaigai. It endured 1850 
years and was patronized by 49 Pandyan rulers and 49 poets. 


°° Raju Kalidos, “The Iconography of Skanda-Murukan : Flashes of Insight,” The Journal of the Institute of Asian 
Studies, http://www. murugan.org/research/kalidos.htm. 


“ The Carikam Period is fixed approximately between 2500 B.C. and the 1“ century A.D. The Cari kam period 
had learned assemblies or academies of ancient times patronized by Pandya kings. The three periods are termed, 
Cali kam, If aiccatikam (mid period), Kat aiccafi kam (post san gam period). 


Tamil Lexicon, vol. 4 (Chennai: University of Madras, 1982), p. 2466. 
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Malaipat ukat am (a poem on the theme of a dancer also called Kuttaraf fr uppat ai by 


Peruh kun r dr Perun kaucikan ar) comprise Pattupat ¢ u (the ten idylls).” 


Cari kam literature informs that Atimanti, daughter of King Karikala and a noteworthy 
queen in the Chola kingdom; At t an atti, a chieftain of Chera dynasty and At ukot pat t u 
Ceéralatan , a king, were experts in the art of dance.’ Carikam literature provides the 
information that the members of the royal family, along with the poets, practised the art of 
dancing. During the Ca/i kam period, cif upanar (a division of the pan ar caste), perumpdan ar 
(a division of the paar caste), Ya/ panar (a division of the ancient pa/7ar caste famous for 
playing on stringed instruments), icaipd/7ar (a division of the ancient pal ar caste famous for 
their singing), along with the group of kiittar/at unar (actor, dancer), poruNar (a dancer/a 
master), vif aliyar (a female dancer who exhibits the various emotions and sentiments in her 
dance), kiittivyar (wife of kiittar), nat aka kanikaiyar (actress in a drama) who belonged to the 


kiittukkalai sect along with the instrumental musical experts fostered this art form.’ 


The dance forms referred to in Calikam literature are Tunalikai (a kind of dance), 
Kur avai (dance in a circle prevalent among the women of hill tracts), and Ver iyat al (to 
dance under possession by Skanda).’ The other dance forms are Ariyakkiittu (dancing with 
poles on ropes by an aboriginal people called driyar), Vat dva/ / i (a kind of dance), 
Vir aliyat al (dance of a vif ali), Vallai kiittu, Tut itur kal (a form of dancing), Kayirat al (to 
dance with ropes), Pdvai af al (dance bringing out the killing of the asuras by Laks m1 when 
she assumed the form of kollippavai), Aruvai af al (to dance with net or hoop suspended from 
the shoulder), Kittat ft u paintat al (to dance with jumps and leaps), Tut i at al (a dance of 
victory), Verikkiittu (dance of a priest possessed by Skanda — mad play), Kot iyar kiittu (dance 


of the professional dancers), Ka/ alnilai kiittu (a dance on the theme of victorious warriors), 


5 M.S. Purnalingam Pillai, Tamil Literature (Tirunelveli: The Bibliotheca, 1985), pp. 31, 54-65. 
°° Shu Hikosaka and G. John Samuel, Encyclopaedia of Tamil Literature, vol. 3 (Madras: Institute of Asian 
Studies, 1996), pp. 27-29, 33. 


°7 G. John Samuel et. al., “Tamil Literature: A Socio-Cultural Background,” Encyclopaedia of Tamil Literature, 
vol. 1 (Madras: Institute of Asian Studies, 1990), pp. 3-4. 


* Ibid. p.4. 


*° Shu Hikosaka and G. John Samuel, Encyclopaedia of Tamil Literature, vol. 3, p. 123. 
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and Val amalai kiittu (dance of the soldiers with swords who have gathered round a fallen 
enemy king). The references of kittar (dancer/actor) from various texts in the Ca/ikam period 
are given below. The above references point to the fact that different dance forms existed and 


were prevalent in Tamil society during the Ca/kam period. 


Tolkappiyam, in Akattin ai, describes kiittar as professional dancers. By taking up kiittu 
as their profession, they belonged to the class of pa/ar (an ancient class of Tamil bards and 
minstrels), poru/ar (dancer), vif ali (female dancer), and pat ini (songsters, women of the 
panar caste). The kiittar were highly regarded and appreciated in the king’s court. The women 
folk of the kiittar, known as vit aliyar (female dancer), sang and danced among the courtiers 
and were appreciated. The one who performed after victory in the battle was called munter 
kur avai (to dance in front of the victorious king), and the one who performed after the 


“ Details 


declaration of peace was called pinter kuf avai (to dance behind the king’s chariot). 
on Veriyatal are found (Calikam literature) in Tolkappiyam. Information regarding 
Ver iyat al, its period, the land, the field, costumes and facial make-up, and the reason for 
performing such a dance is well explained. The reason for performing this dance is the 
expression of extreme devotion and love for Lord Murukan . Murukan and the women folk 
are said to have performed this art of dance. The poets who sang of the women who danced 


under the possession of Lord Murukan were known as ver ipat iya kamakkal க." 


Calikam literature brings out the details regarding the land, the area, the dressing of 
kur avai kiittu (a dance form danced in a circle by the women of the hill tracts). It enables the 
readers to know the reason for this dance form, the way it was performed, the dancers, and the 
music used for it. The details about tunali kai kiittu, its period, place, area, the dancers and the 
dance form are also found in Cats kam literature. The dance is performed by joining the hands 
and beating across the ribs. Since the king also participated in this dance, this was supposed to 
have been regarded highly by the people. Thus Ca/ikam literature beautifully explains how 
dance was practiced in daily life and how kiittar and vit aliyar danced and entertained the 


Kings and the people. 


“0 K. P. Aravaanan and Thayammal Aravaanan, Tolkappiyak Kalariciyam (Chennai: Ravikkanam achakam, 1975), 
p. 8. 


“1 K. P. Aravaanan and Thayammal Aravaanan, Tolkappiyak Kalariciyam, p. 8. 
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2.2.2.2 Kiittaniil 


Kiittantil or kiittiyal is an ancient treatise on the art of dance. This is a unique and 
comprehensive treatise on the three fold arts of dance, music and drama. Atiyarkku Nallar and 
Nacinarkiniyar, the prose writers of Cilappatikiram”” (an ancient Tamil epic poem) and 
Civakacintamani”’ (a Jain epic poem) respectively, have mentioned Kiittaniil (a treatise on 
gesticulation in dancing) in their works. So it is clear that Kiittaniil is prior to Cilappatikdram 
and Civakacintamalli. Even though the author of this text is known as Cattanar, it is evident 
from Kannil that his full name is Kuttanur Cembut Ceyyar Cattan. He is said to belong to a 
village called Kuttanur in the Pandya kingdom. One hears about someone called Cembutcei, a 
student of Agasthiar, and student who belonged to the same period of Tolkappiyar. Cattanar is 
entitled in Pdayiram as “Nat ya Brahma,” which means the supreme creator of dance. This title 
proves that Cattanar created many varieties of kiittu and so he is the author of Kiittaniil. This 


ல்‌ 


information has been gathered by S. D. S. Yogiar, the prose writer of Kittaniil. From 


Kiittaniil, the existence of dance, its form, and the details of the art have been probed in brief. 


Kiittaniil has nine major divisions and each division is called niil (book). Each nil is 
further divided into small parts with subtitles. Every subdivision provides many definitions of 
its own. Cuvaintil (book on production of aesthetics) is the first book of this kind in Tamil, 
which connects art and language with the divine. Cuvainiil explains the divine origin of music, 
dance, and drama, and the evolution of sounds, shapes and emotions — both natural and 
aesthetic; and their manifestations in all their possibilities and limitations as a theoretical art 
and craft. It also explains the vettiyal (the branch relating to akam — mental or psychic aspect 
in the dramatic composition) and potuviyal (the branch relating to puf am — external aspect in 


the dramatic composition).” 


“ Cilappatikaram is an ancient Tamil epic poem, having Kovalan as the hero. It was written by Ilango Adigalal 
about the beginning of the 2nd century BC and it was later commented upon by Adiyarkku Nallar and 
Nacinarkiniyar. It is one of the famous parica kdviyam (five poems) in Tamil. 


“ Crvaka Cintdimani is a Jaina epic poem with Jivaka as the hero. It was composed by Tiruttakkatévar, about the 
beginning of 10th century AD and it is one of the paiica kaviyam. 


* Cattanar, Introduction, Kiittaniil, ed., S. D. S. Yogiar (Chennai: Shanti Press, 1968), p. Vii. 


“ Cf. Cattanar, Kitttaniil, p. 13. 
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The Tokainiil (dictionary of dance forms) mentions one hundred and eight Siva 
tan davas out of which twelve are explained in detail with their standing postures.” The 
Varintil (book on folk dances) states that there were many varikkiittu (folk dances) performed 
in the aintinai (the five regions / five situations), namely the mullai (forest tract), kuf ifici 
(hilly tract), marutam (agricultural tract), neytal (maritime tract) and palai (desert tract). *" The 
above folk dances are performed even today. They are called kiramiya nat t iyalikal (village 


folk dances). Variniil gives consolidated information about all these dances. 


The Kalaintil (book on the dancing limbs) is a very elaborate text consisting of more 
than a thousand siitrdas (definitions) on the anatomical divisions of the human body. This book 
talks about the state and the movement of the different parts of the body such as the feet, toes, 
heels, ankles, knees, calves and thigh. It also describes, the actions of the neck, chin, cheeks, 
ears, mouth, nose and the facial expressions and their appropriate physical modifications, such 


as horripilation and tremors. 


The Karan aniil (book on the combination of dance gestures) can be aptly described as 
a collection of information about dance. The 108 kara/as and the mudras (hand gestures) 
related to them, the sthanakas (Standing postures), cdris (the movements of the feet), 
kalasas/ari gaharas (movement of limbs), ta/ davas (the vigorous dance), lasyas (the graceful 


dance) are explained in Karal anil. 


The Talaniil (book on time measure) describes the aspect of rhythm in dance. This 
book is also called Tala Samutiram (ocean of talas). It consists of three parts: A/kald kal*® (the 


I” (the starting points of a tala) and Miircanikal’ (the 


ten parts of a tala), Kirakalika 
derivation from ragas and talas). Tala is divided into Iyal Tala (a variety in the tala) and 


At ta Tala (a variety of tala with twelve counts) by the author, who also explains them in 


*° Cf. Cattanar, Kiittanil, p. 149. 
“7 VY, P. K. Sundaram, Tami/ icai kalaikkalariciyam, part 4, pp. 98-100. 


“8 Ibid. part 1, p. 19. 
“ Ibid., part 2, p. 120. 


* Ibid., part 4, p. 54. 
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detail. The book further explains the five original talas in Iyal Tala and the thirty-five sub- 
divisions derived from them. It also talks about the svara (musical notes) and jathis (rhythmic 
syllables). In the Af ta Tala section, the one hundred and eight talas of sage Agasthiar and 


the fifty-two talas of other artists, and their jathis are explained. 


Icai or music is intimately related to dance. In /cainiil (book on music), the ascending 
and descending musical notes of the thirty melodies, which are not in vogue, are well brought 
out. Some of these songs are handled by the tévaram (a garland of devotional songs praising 
Siva) saints. The melodies found in the Jcainiil are used nowadays for dance songs. Moreover, 
the devotional songs sung by the tévaram saints are also used as devotional pieces in dances. 


As the songs are in Tamil language, they are practised only by the Bharatanatyam dancers. 


The Avaintiil (book on theatre architecture) talks about the auditorium where the dance 
is performed. The details about the hall, the audio required, the screen, the costume are 
explained in this text. Besides these, the lighting effects, the dramatic feelings and expression, 
make up and the green room are also mentioned. The Kanniil (summation) explains the 
objective of dance and its practice in dance. The benefits received through dance are 
explained. This book talks about various aspects such as yoga, good physique, good voice, the 
medicinal ointment, exercise, breath control and the control of the mind to attain perfection 


and liberation.’ ! 


The above explanations make one familiar with the dance and the related subjects that 


existed in Tamil society during the time of Kiittaniil. 


2.2.2.3 Paiicamarapu 


The music literature called Pacamarapu (a book on five established literary usages, five-fold 
traditional usages) was composed by Cerai Ar ivan ar in the 9th century AD during the time of 
Pandyan Tirumaran of the last Can kam Period. This book has five major divisions, namely, 
Icaimarapu (literary usage of music), Vacciyamarapu (literary use of speech), Niruttamarapu 
(literary usage of dance), Avinayamarapu (literary usage of expressions) and Talamarapu 


(literary use of time measure). The Jcaimarapu and Vacciyamarapu are not explained here 


°1 Cf. Cattanar, Kzittaniil, Introduction, pp. Vii = viii. 
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since they have no direct reference to dance. Niruttamarapu, Avinayamarapu and Talamarapu 
are discussed in the following lines since each text gives detailed information on dance and 


music.’ 


1. Niruttamarapu: Niruttam (dance, one of the sixty-four arts) is a common name for all 


kiittu and tan dava (dance). Niruttamarapu has the following five divisions: 


a. Niruttavakaimarapu (the characteristics of different types of dancing): In the 
Niruttavakaimarapu, there are the seven kiittus, namely, ta/ davam (the vigorous dance), 
niruttam (dancing),”” nat yam (drama), kuf avai (to dance in a circle), vari (a kind of 
masquerade dance), kolam (a graceful dance)’ ¢ and vakai (a division of dance).’’ These seven 
kiittus are classified into three types of kiittu called cdanti kiittu (a kind of dance calculated to 
give peace of mind to the hero and other actors), vinota kiittu (dance performed in the presence 
of kings in celebration of their victories) and vakai kiittu (a section of dance).’® Besides these, 
sixteen akamdrgaporu/ (exposition by gesture and dancing), the rhythm for {a dava (dance 


with jumping/leaping movements), jathi (rhythmic syllables), korvai (garland of rhythmic 


°2 Arivanar, Paricamarapu, part 1, 2" ed. (Coimbatore: Sakti Aranilaiya Publications, 1975), pp. x-xi. 

°° The term t4/ Qava has several meanings, like akaval (dance as a peacock), {4/7 ¢ al (to dance jumping), acaital 
(to move, stir), peyartal (to move) and kiitat al (to dance). Tan dava is of two types, cof ka tan dava (Siva’s 
dance in paradise) and 4/7 anta tan dava (the blissful dance of Siva). 


™ Nirutta (nf tta) is kiittu or dance with music, which includes four types of abhinaya (expressions), navarasas 
(nine sensibilities), jathi and svara (musical notes). Nirutta is of three types namely, teci (a mode of dancing), 
vat uku (a dance of the region to the north of the Tamil country) and ci/fkalam (a mode of dancing with 
gesticulation peculiar to the Sinhalese). 


°° Nat ya is avinaya kiittu (expressional dance). It has three divisions, namely {47 dava, niruttam and nat yam. 
All the above three kiittiis are considered cdnti kiittu. It comprises of nat akam (drama) based on 
iyal (literature) and icai (music). 


°° Kolam is a dance in which men sing and dance in different forms about the news of different countries like 
1/ am (Tamil settlements in Sri Lanka in Cartikam Period), Aralam, Maram, Cittu, and Con akam. 


°7 The term Vakaikkiittu stands for the eleven kiittus from pantaratikam to kat aiyar kiittu. These kiittus are 
associated with different gods and goddesses with their different moods — pantaralikam and kot ukot ti by 
Siva; kut akiittu by Murukan ; markiittu by Kannan (KT S na); alliya kiittu by Kr S na; pdvai kiittu by Laks mi; 
kut ai kiittu by Mayon (Kr S na); tut i kiittu by Murukan ; pet i kiittu by Manmatan (god of love); marakkdl 
kiittu by Durga; kat aiyar kiittu by Indrani (wife of Indra, the god of the devas). Cf. Arivanar, Paficamarapu, part 
2, PP. 3-6. 


°& Cf. Arivanar, Paricamarapu, part 2, pp. 1-2. 
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syllables), sixteen {4/7 Java cintu (metrical line of three feet) and other such musical forms are 


explained in detail.” 


b. Tandava Tala Marapu: Tin dava Tala Marapu introduces the aspects of akam (mind). 
Akam Stands for the three mental aspects of sattvikam (peace), rasatam (enthusiasm) and 
tamatam (meekness) and the nine rasas (sentiments) of uvakai (joy), nakai (laughter), a/ ukai 
(pathetic), vekuli (anger), perumitam (sense of pride), accam (fear), ilivaral (fatigue), 
marut kai (Surprise), nat unilai (peace). These nine rasas are exhibited through three 
characters namely, the sattvika, rajasa and tamasa. The sixteen types of tad ava’ that were 
danced by Siva and Kalf in a place called Alankat u are said to have expressed the characters 
and navarasas of akam in their dance and this aspect is known as akamarga °! (exposition by 
gesture and dancing of the three characters, namely sattva (yogic), rajas (majestic) and tamas 


(powerful and aggressive). These {4/7 dJavas are described in the following lines. 


c. Akamdrgaporuf Jathivaralaru Marapu: Akamdrgaporu/ jathivaralaru marapu describes 
jathi or catikorvai (the garland of rhythmic syllables) called corkat f u (rhythmic syllables). 
The corkat f u is beautifully and rhythmically rendered orally and enacted through hands or 
kaficakaruvi (a brass instrument to maintain the tempo). The dancers perform in accordance 


with the rhythmic syllables. At present it is known as nat ¢ uvdrikam’- (a brass and bronze 


°° Ibid., pp. 4-6. 

“0 (i) Adi tin dava was danced by Siva, using eight falas, in front of Vis nu, Brahma and celestial beings. (ii) 
Siva danced Anu Tan dava in seven talas to the song of Vis nu, after bending the mount Meru. (iii) Prakasa 
Tan dava was danced in five talas, to protect the living things in the world. (iv) Pit a Tan dava was danced, in 
eight talas, for Yama samharam (the destruction of the god of death). (v) Put paricali was danced, in five talas, 
when the celestial beings worshipped Siva. (vi) Puya/ikam was danced, in four télas, in Taraka vanam (forest) in 
the form of Birustatarkas (mendicants). (Vii) Teci was danced in Tillai, in five talas, after burning Tiripuram (the 
three worlds). (Viii) Ottu was danced in five falas after taking d/ am (poison). (ix) Niti was danced for the sapta 
rishis in six idlas. (x) Ni/ al was danced for Ravana in three tdlas. (xi) Vaippu was danced to show the one 
hundred and eight kara/7as in four talas. (xii) Vakuppu was danced with Kall in four tdlas. (xiii) Vakkiyam was 
danced after searching for at i and mut i (top and bottom) in six talas. (xiv) Kavuttam/kavuttuvam was danced to 
emphasize rhythm in three talas. (xv) Tunukku was danced to describe the philosophy of the functioning of the 
world in seven tilas. (xvi) Tent apdatam was danced by Siva with Kalf in Tiruvalankat u using one tala. Cf. V. P. 
K. Sundaram, Cerai Arivanar iyaf fr iya Paficamarapu (Tirunelveli: The South India Saiva Siddhanta Works 
Publishing Society, 1915), pp. 365-374. 


1 Cf. Arivanar, Paricamarapu, part 2, pp. 5-7. 


 V.P.K. Sundaram, Tami/ icai kalaikkalaiiciyam, part 3, p. 165. 
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instrument played by the dance teacher while the dancer dances). This small division has the 


above-mentioned sixteen types of {4/7 dava in its own combined form.” 


d. Akamargaporuf Taru Marapu: Akamargaporu/ Taru Marapu is a small division that has 


the relevant songs for each of the sixteen {a/7 J avas.* 


e. Kiittilakkaamarapu: Kuittilakkal amarapu means the characteristics of kiittu. The 
following are the actions of the kiittu in this tradition: Andabedha (the movement of the eyes); 
putpabheda (to show expression according to the meaning of the given song); piisari (to Jump 
and dance on the floor according to rhythm); alsari (to dance round the dance-stage); 
ali gasari (to do the bodily abhinayas in the proper way); and kala (time-measure) referring to 
the past, present, and future. To keep the rhythm at a particular level and then proceed, to 
dance the exact dance relevant to its rhythm when rhythm comes to sama, and to dance one or 


two counts beyond are referred to the past, present and future kala.’ 


There are six positions of the legs used in kiittu: (i) vai/ava (to stand with one leg 
slanting); (ii) sama nilai (to keep the legs at equal levels); (iii) vaikasa (to stand keeping the 
knee slanting); (iv) mal dala (to separate the legs leaving twelve toes’ interval); (v) alida 
(keeping one leg to one side and the other leaning on it); and (vi) pratydlida (to keep one leg 


to the side and the other to the front).°° 


The actions of the foot are five in number: (i) sama (to Stamp at the same level); (ii) 
man dala (the interval between the two heels); (iii) utkattita (stamping in front); (iv) aficita 
(to lift, standing on the hind heels); and (v) kuiicita (heels thrown down, toes all bent down). 
The hand gestures and leg poses for téci, vat uku and cilikalam are described. For teci, the 


hand gesture is candrakala and the leg pose is in mal Jala; to show vat uku, the hand gesture 


& Cf. Arivanar, Paiicamarapu, p. 17. 


Ibid. p. 41. 
* Ibid., p. 49. 


* Ibid., pp. 50-51. 


7 Ibid. p. 52. 
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is sa/7hamsa and the leg pose is in vaikasa; and for ci/ikalam, the hand gesture is tripatakd 


and leg pose is in ubhaya’ (this is a combination of ma dala and vaikasa leg pose). 


2. Avinayamarapu: Avinayamarapu is the tradition of abhinaya (artistic expressions). 
Abhinaya is one type of kiittu. In abhinaya kiittu the actions of the leg, body, eyes, face and 
hands take place simultaneously. Expressing through abhinaya is called nat aka icaittamil 
(dramatic representation with song). This tradition includes the following six sub-divisions: 

(1) Pindi or of fF aikkai marapu (single-hand tradition) that include 4/7 kai (male hand), pe/7 kai 


(female hand), alikkai (eunuch’s hand) and potukkai (common hand).” 


(ii) Pinnayal or 
ret t aikkai marapu (double hand tradition) includes the e/ irkai (to show hand gesture 
beautifully, dancing to rhythm) and to/ irkkai (to show in action through abhinaya).’! (iii) 
Ariga kiriyai marapu (the usage of the action of the body) are sixteen in number. They are (1) 
sarigai (to move sideways keeping the leg straight); (2) purigai (to walk casually); (3) sama 
kali viti (to move sideways, front and back); (4) ardha kalikai (to perform sarigai and purigai 
together); (5) puratita (to walk both sides, right-left, left-right); (6) ardhapuratita (to move as 
if floating); (7) svastika (to keep hand and leg svastika like nagabandham); (8) ullola (to lift 
and fold one leg); (9) kuratta (to twist in the shape of svastika); (10) vettana (to stand as if 
both the legs are joined to front and back); (11) upavettana (to stand as if both the legs are 
joined to back and front); (12) tikkebhana (to Stand with one leg and stretch and fold the other 
leg); (13) piravruttam (to move to one side, bending the body); (14) ukkebhana (to move 
lifting one leg like hopping); (15) akkebhana (to move lifting one leg to the front); and (16) 


nikutta (to beat the legs one after the other).’” 


(iv) There are nine movements of the head: (1) to look up; (2) to look down; (3) to 
rotate; (4) to bend circularly; (5) to move sideways; (6) to move up and down; (7) to look 


back; (8) to lift upward and (9) to shake the head violently. (v) The three movements of the 


* [id., pp. 53-55. 
° Ibid., p. 57. 


% Ibid., p. 56. 
™ Ihid., p. 57. 


™ [bid., pp. 77-80. 
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neck are: (1) to move up and down; (2) to lift and move like a snake; and (3) to move from left 
to right like half-moon. (vi) The eight glances of the eyes are: (1) even look (straight); (2) 
rotating look; (3) to look sideways; (4) broad look; (5) closed look; (6) to look up; (7) to look 


up and down; and (8) to look down. 


Kal r ol ilmarapu’" (the usage of leg functions) is a small division in which the 
actions of the legs for teci, vat uku and cilikalam are specified. The kdlto/ il (movements of 
the feet) for teci are twenty-four, for vat uku they are fourteen, for ci/fkalam they are eight.” 
Aral gailakkan amarapu (the use of the principles of the stage) gives information about the 
dramatic stage theory; which has been taken from other sources and included in the text at a 
later stage. It is expressed in poetic form, viruttappa, without any explanation. The same songs 


are given in another book titled Bharatha Sangiragam. 


The pirampilakkal amarapu or tant iyaviyalamarapu speaks of the stick used by the 
dance master. While teaching the dancer, the nat tf uvanar used a stick called 
parat appirampu. It was three and a half span long. If this stick was broken at two inches or if 
more than one inch was cut off, it was considered a bad omen presaging death. The belief was 
that gods resided in the stick at the following lengths: first one span (ca/) Siva, next two 
spans Tirumal, and next half a span Brahma.’ The use of a stick by the dance teacher is still in 
practice today. Nowadays the stick is made out of bamboo and sometimes with other types of 
wood that is preferable to the teacher. Tant iyam is a tradition to garland the bamboo and 
apply sandal wood powder and fix it on the ground. Kaladi (leg movements or strikes) must 
move according to kolat i (beating of the sticks). Tant iyam pit ittal (to hold the stick) means 


the inauguration of dance practice.’’ All these practices are still found in use by dance teachers 


™ Ibid. p. 82. 
™ [bid., pp. 83-92. 


» Ibid., p. 92. 
7 Ibid., pp. 93-96. 
7 Ibid., p. 97. 


® Ibid. p. 98. 
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and learners of dance. The stick that is used nowadays by the dance teacher to teach dance 1s 


called tat t u kucci, which means the stick used to strike. 


From the above discussion it is clear that dance had a standard form and practice when 


Paiicamarapu was written. 


2.2.2.4 Tolkappiyam 


T olkappiyam, the most ancient Tamil grammar extant, was written around the 2nd century 
BC.“ The author of this book is Tolkappiyar, one of the twelve students of Agastya. He 
belonged to Tholkappiyakudi, a village situated to the south of Madurai. He devoted himself to 
grammatical studies and became proficient in grammar. He wrote Tolkappiyam, which excited 
the jealousy of his master, Agastya. The Tolkappiyam deals with the grammar of literature and 
its conventions. This text has three parts and counts 1610 sutras. The three parts of it are 
e/ uttu (orthography), coll (etymology), and poru/ (matter) each with nine sections.’ Each 
division is called an atikdram. Among them, Poru/ atikaram (treatise on grammar of love 
poetry) describes akam (people’s inner personal life), and puf am (people’s external worldly 
life). Poru/ , in general, deals with the themes and forms of literature. Porul here means “that 


which is important in life.” It describes art forms, which are connected with people’s life.” 


In Tolkappiyam both the art forms of dance and drama are codified to the area of kittu. 
One of the poems in Tolkappiyam says that the kiittar is the community of artistes which 
fostered together the nat akaviyal (dramatology) that consisted of acting and the nat yaviyal 


(techniques of dance) which consisted of dance, abhinaya (expressions) and adavu 


7° The name tolkippiyam means ancient composition. Kdappu + iyam means that which preserves the legacy of the 
old. 


“ G. John Samuel et. al., “An introduction to the History of Tamil Literature,” Encyclopaedia of Tamil 
Literature, vol. 1 (Madras: Institute of Asian Studies, 1990), p. 10. 


“1M. S. Purnalingam Pillai, Tamil Literature, p. 23. 
“ Ibid. p. 25. 
“3 S. Ilakkuvanar, Tholkappiyam in English with critical Studies 2" ed. (Madras: Educational Publishers, 1994), 


p. 13. 
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(movements). Along with them the field of music also flourished.’ There are also references 


to various other dances in the period of Tolkappiyam. They are explained as follows: 


Ver iyat tu, also called kantal kiittu, is connected with the Tamils’ akava/ vu 
(personal inner life) and pu/ ava/ vu (external worldly life). Ku/ avai is of two types — munter 
kur avai and pinter kur avai. Muntér kuf avai is a dance in which the victorious king stands 
on the chariot, joins hands with his soldiers and dances. Pinter kur avai is a dance in which the 
maravar and vif aliyar stand behind the chariot of the victorious king and dance praising the 
king.” This comprises drabhat i vf t ti, in which valorous men are the heroes. On the 
whole, this could have been a fast, rhythmic and noisy roaring dance. Vat ava/ / i is a kiittu 
danced non-stop by women for their country to win the battle. Ka/ alnilai kiittu is a dance 
performed after placing ka/ al (anklet) on the leg of the warriors. It is similar to the {4/7 Java 
form of dancing. Valamalai kiittu is a rhythmic and controlled dance. The warriors of the 
victorious king kill the enemy king and his elephant and sing and dance round the dead body 


of the enemy king, swinging their swords. 


Meyppat ந (physical manifestations of moods/emotions) is the integrated 
psychophysical activity expressive of emotions evoked by dramatic performance or perception 
of poetry.’ It is intended to express the inner feelings (emotions) through tears, enthrallment, 
sweating, and shivering, so that others can understand their feelings. The physical 


manifestation of emotions through the physique is known as meyppat u. 


The same idea is expressed by Tolkappiyar in the following words: 


nakaiye al ukai ilivaral marut kai 


accam perumitam vekuli uvakaiyent fr u 


“ Ibid. p. 409. 
“> K. P. Aravaanan and Thayammal Aravaanan, Tolkappiyak Kalariciyam, p. 8. 


“The word meyppdt u is split into mei (body) and pat ukal (expression) of actions. 


$7 Kamil V. Zxelebil, Lexicon of Tamil Literature (New York: E. J. Brill, 1994), p. 436. 
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appal ette meyppdténba “* (Tolkappiyam “Meyppat t iyal” 3) 


It says that the basic Meyppdt u are of eight types. They are described in the following lines: 


1. Nakai (laughter) : Teasing others, children’s talk, talking 
meaningless things, words out of ignorance, pretending not to 
know fact 

2.A/ ukai (crying) : Inferiority complex, laziness, poverty, 10S 


3. Ilivaral (mental fatigue) : Old age, disease, sadness, losing strength 

4. Marut kai (surprise) : Novelty, pride, humiliation, degradation 

5. Accam (fear) : God, animal, thief, government 

6. Perumitam (sense of pride): Education, charity 

7. Vekuli (anger) : Physical handicap, the king getting high tax from the people, 
murdering, ignoring their duties the government officials ill- 
treating the people 


8. Uvakali (Joy) : wealth, wisdom, game, loving people getting together.’ 


The above eight are the common feelings. When each of them is explained in terms of 
four types, they become thirty-two. They are called “common natural feelings.” 
Akaol ukkam (the discipline of one’s personal living) is of two types — ka/ avu (furtive — 
the erotic state of a woman before marriage) and Kar pu (wedded — the erotic state of a 
woman after marriage). The emotions caused by ka/ avu and kat pu akaol ukkam form the 
thirty-two “special natural feelings.” The thirty-two “common natural feelings” and the thirty- 


two ‘special natural feelings’ make sixty-four meyppdt u types which are common for akam ” 


“£ K. P. Aravaanan and Thayammal Aravaanan, Tolkppiyak Kalariciyam, p. 99. 
89 Th; 
Ibid., p. 99. 


0 Tolkappiyar, Tolkappiyam, ed. and trans., M. Ramalingam Bhagirathan (Chennai: Ramalinga Mission, 1994), 
p. 906. 


’ Ibid., p. 1070. 
°° Ibid. p. 1115. 


” Ibid., p. 967. 
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and pur am.” Since the inner feelings expressed (meyppdt u) by the hero and the heroine in 
their romantic or amorous life are related to practical realistic life, these meypdat ukal are very 


much relevant to or befitting of the arts of dance and drama.” 


The above study of Tolkappiyam reveals the facts that dance were prevalent in Tamil 


country in a highly evolved form since the 2nd century BC. 


2.2.2.5 Cilappatikaram 


Cilappatikaram (an ancient epic dealing with the story of Kovalan, Kannaki and Madavi), is 
one of the earliest Tamil literary works that elaborate on the art of the ancient Tamils. This 
beautifully rendered book, belonging to the 2nd century AD, is one of the five great epics. 
Authored by Ilango Adigal, this text is also known as Muttami/ Kappiyam (a book with iyal, 
icai and nat akam in it). It brings out the essence of icaittami/ , iyal Tamil , and nat aka 
Tamil . By dividing the epic into three parts, namely, Pukarkkan t am (the chapter on the 
story that took place in the town of Kavirippumpattinam in the Chola country), 
Maturaikkan t am (the chapter on the story that took place in the town of Madurai, capital of 
the Pandyas), Varicikkan t am (the chapter on the story that took place in the Chera country), 


Ilango Adigal attempts to bring the three illustrious dynasties of Tamilnadu into this epic. 


The Arafiker rukatai (the canto that speaks on dance of Madavi), 


Kat alat ukkat ai (chapter on the seashore), Vénirkkit ai (the advent of summer), 


 Ibid., p. 990. 

°° M. S. Purnalingam Pillai, Tamil Literature, p. 25. 

°° G. John Samuel et. al., “An introduction to the History of Tamil Literature,” Encyclopaedia of Tamil 
Literature, vol. 1, p. 81. 


°7 Tlango Adigal, The Silappadikaram, ed. and trans., V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1939), pp. 97-105. (Henceforth The Silappadikaram). 


* VP. K. Sundaram, Tami/ icai kalaikkalaiiciyam, part 1, p. 79. 


” Ibid., part 2, p. 93. 
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Véttuvavari (a kind of dance of the hunters of the kuririci tract), 0 Acciyar Kur avai (a dance 


102 are a few of the 


of the cowherdess),!’! Kunt fF akkuf avai (a dance of the hill-maidens) 
thirty cantos in Cilappatikaram where information on dance is found. Cilappatikaram is the 


book in Tamil literature that speaks most extensively on dance in ancient times. 


Pukarkkan t am, the third canto of araliker r ukat ai (the debut), speaks of dance. 
Pukdrkkan ¢ am means the introduction of Madavi'° (the dancing girl character of this epic) 
to the audience. It depicts the previous birth history of Madavi; her training in dance and music 
for seven years from the age of five to twelve, and her dance venture on stage at the age of 
twelve. Furthermore, it describes the talents and the intelligence of Nan nil Pulavar (the 
scholar for good books such as dance, music, lyrics, drums, flute and ya/ ). The formation of 
the stage and the description of the talaikkol (title given to dancing girl who is an adept at her 
dancing profession); the dance performance of Madavi and the due recognition given by 
Karikala Peruvalatan, the Chola king, by the presentation of a herbal garland, Kovalan buying 
the garland for one thousand and eight gold coins to acquire Madavi and the life led by 


them. 


S. V. Subramaniyan writes about the details of the dance master. Subramaniyan says 
that the dance master had knowledge of akakkiittu (to express by gesture and dancing) and 
pur akiittu (a kind of dance), their grammatical structure and various aspects. He had an 
understanding of the sixteen kiittus from alliyam to kot ukkot ti and their various inner 


divisions. He was talented in combining within them dance, song and rhythm. He knew the 


0 The Silappadikaram, pp. 180-189. 
NV, P. K. Sundaram, Tami/ icai kalaikkalariciyam, part 1, p. 130. 


2 The Silappadikaram, pp. 275-282. 


3 Madavi is said to have descended from the distinguished line of celestial nymphs, especially from Urvasi. 
Urvasi, the celestial nymph, was dancing once at the court of Indra when her glance met the impassioned gaze of 
Jayanta, son of Indra. As a result, her mind was diverted and she stopped her dance for a while. Sage Agastya 
observed this and pronounced a curse on them in anger. His curse was that Urvasi was to be born on earth as a 
devadasi and Jayanta to be born as a bamboo tree in the Vindhya Mountains. It is believed that this is how the 
Devadasi community came into existence. Madavi was born in this Devadasi tradition. (The Silappadikaram, p. 
97). 


1% Tlango Adigal, Cilappatikdram, ed. and trans., S.V. Subramaniyan (Chennai: Gangai Puthaka Nilayam, 1998), 
pp. 19-20. (Henceforth Cilappatikaram). 
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quality of pindi (single hand), pinnayal (double hand), e/ irkkai (to show hand gesture 
beautifully, dancing to rhythm) and to/ irkkai (to show in action through abhinaya). During 
the time of dance, he taught Madavi how the action of single hand is independent without 
mingling or combining the double-hand action and vice versa. He taught her to bring out the 
abhinaya without any dance movement and vice versa and also the technique of not mingling 
kur avai kiittu and varikkiittu with each other. Madavi emerged as a dancer under the guidance 


105 


of such a perfect dance teacher.  Ilango Adigal describes the stage on which Madavi danced 


for her aralikef fr am (first public performance of a dancing girl or of a play) as a beautiful, 
glittering, and artistic stage. He also says that it was captivating to the eyes of the audience.’ 
Talaikkol or the staff (title given to dancing girl who is adept at her dancing profession) 
is treated with great respect and this is explained in Cilappatikaram. When a reputed king is 
defeated and runs away from the battle field, the central shaft of the splendid white umbrella of 
the monarch is taken. The seven feet shaft is covered with purest jambundda pon’ (gold) 
while its joints are decked with nine gems. This shaft, which represents Jayanta, the son of 
Indra, is worshipped in the palace of the protecting king of the white umbrella. The talaikkol 
should be purified with water brought from the holy river in a golden pitcher. It should then be 
garlanded and, on an auspicious day, given to be blessed by the state elephant, adorned with a 
plate of gold ornaments on the forehead. Then, to the accompaniment of the drum, proclaiming 
victory, and other musical instruments, the king, along with his ministers, the Brahmins, the 
colonels of the war, the messengers and the soldiers who are the members of state advisory, 
goes in procession around the chariot street and then hands over the shaft to the poet. The poet 
will then bring this honoured talaikkol to the stage and place it in front of everyone in its 


respected position.’ 


Madavi was not only beautiful, but also an expert in music and dance. The third canto 
of Araliker r ukat ai in Cilappatikaram vividly describes Madavi’s proficiency in dance, 


strictly adhering to Nat ya Nan iil (rules and regulations of dance). According to hierarchy, 


15 Cilappatikdram, pp. 21-22. 


106 Th; 
Ibid., p. 31. 
!07 Four varieties of gold are distinguished, of which the jdmbundda is the purest variety. 


8 Cilappatikdram, pp. 31-32. 
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the Chola King Karikala Peruvalatan and his officials were seated in their respective seats to 
witness the show. The orchestra stood in order. Madavi placed her right foot out first and 
entered the stage, went and stood near the right-side pillar of the stage, according to the 
tradition. The toriya makalir (experienced dancers) stood near the left pillar of the stage. Then 
they sang the song of benediction for invoking the blessings of the God and for removing the 


evils. At the end of this song, the instruments were played together.’ 


In the orchestra, flute was followed by ya/ (stringed musical instrument); ya/ was 
followed by mattalam (drums); mattalam was followed by kut amu/ a (a kind of wind 
instrument). Mu/ a was followed by amantirikai (kind of drum). The above mentioned 
instruments blended with each other. Teci kiittu built on paricatala prapantam (a compilation 
of five rhythms) has two svaras for one beat. She danced teci kiittu (a mode of dancing) with 
eleven beats. She danced according to the rhythm of antarakkot ft u (a kind of instrumental 


110 When the orchestra 


beat at the commencement of a play) and mukam (a type of rhythm). 
reaches crescendo and settles, palaippan (melody type of the arid tract) was hummed, within 
its limit. Madavi sang and danced with the four parts, ukkiram — first line, turuvai — second 
line, abokam — third line, prakalai — last line, playing the rhythmic syllables in the right order, 
adding music.!!! Then she started with ata tala (rhythm with three beats) having three svaras 
in every beat, and then she finished in eka tala (rhythm with one beat) which has one svara for 
one beat. In vaisdka posture and in kut ai nat ai (dance of Skanda), she performed the dance 
within five dvartanams (metrical steps). She is compared to a golden creeper dancing. Without 
deviating from the sixteen vi/ akku uruppu (a section in drama), she danced with beautiful 


. . 112 
facial expressions. 


The Chola King Karikala Peruvalatan, after witnessing and enjoying the dance of 
Madavi, without deviating from the norms of the royal ways, gave the green garland and 


bestowed the honoured title Talaikkol on Madavi. Since that was the aralikér r am for 


 Tlango Adigal, Cilappatikira Miilamum Arumpatauraiyum Adiyarkkunallaruraiyum, comm., U. V. 
Swaminathaiyar, 10th ed. (Chennai: Dr. U. V. Swaminathaiyar Nul Nilayam, 2001), p. 118. 
0 Ibid., pp.118-119. 


Ibid. p. 119. 


2 Ibid., pp. 119-121. 
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Madavi, as per the rules, she was presented with one thousand and eight po/7 kalaricu (gold 
coins). Thus, in the beautiful town of Pumpukar, Madavi, adorned with golden bangles, 
exhibited her talent of dance, combining words with letters, bringing out the five iyals 
(literatures) and the four pans (melodies) of music and the eleven kiittus (dances) of the 
dramatic art. Madavi’s reputation spread around the world.''” From the references it is clear 
that around the 2nd century AD, during the time of Cilappatikaram, the eleven dance forms 
were performed in a vettiyal (a kind of dance performed in the presence of a king). It is also 
understood that each dance had its own composition of songs; and the songs which 
synchronized with the dance were limited within its rhythm and systematized according to the 


musical forms of the dances.” 


Kat alat ukkat ai speaks of the eleven dances of the gods and the goddesses in the 
sixth canto. The eleven dances were danced by Madavi in the Indra Vi/ a (the festival 
celebrating the victory of Indra). After praising ViS n u, four varuna bhutas and tifikal (moon 
in the sky, moving for the benefit of others), the patinorat al (eleven dances) is Said to 


begin.’ 


They are described as given below: 

Kot ukot ti: The devas requested Siva to burn Tiripura (the three cities of the asuras). Lord 
Siva, with Uma on one side and Tirumal as bow, danced in victory on the burial ground, 
clapping his hands. The burnt ashes were the stage and he used a faultless rhythm. This is 
called kot ukot ti dance. Cilappatikaram speaks of Madavi’s dance dressed as Siva on one 
side and as Uma on the other. 

Pant aratkam: Nan muka (Brahma with four heads), who stood in front of the chariot, could 
see Siva in the image of Bharati,’ with the devas as chariot, and the four Vedas as four 
horses. He danced smeared with vennir (the sacred white ash) wearing a long dress and 
holding a sharp thorny stick while he danced. 


Alliam: This is a war dance danced by Kannan (Kr S na) in order to defeat the deceitful 


Kamsa who came in the form of an elephant. 


\ Ibid., pp. 120-121. 
“ Ibid. p. 120. 


5 Ibid., pp. 72, 74. 


16 Bharati is referred to as Sarasvati. 
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Mallat al: It was danced by Mayon (KT S na), after defeating Vanasura in wrestling. 

Tut i: Knowing the deceit of Stra (demon), who stood in the middle of the sea in some 
strange form, Murukan defeated him and danced, making the waves the stage, beating the 
musical instrument called tut i. 

Kut ai: When the dvunars (demons), unable to fight, dropped their weapons on the floor, 
Murukan fixed his kut ai (umbrella) in front of them as a single screen and danced the 
umbrella dance. 

Kut am: It was danced with kut am (pot) by Mayon, who measured the long earth when he 
went to Chou (the city) of Vanasura. Yama captured Anirudhan, the son of Kama, because of 
his daughter Usa. In order to redeem him from his captivity, Mayon danced this pot-dance 
with vessels made of mud and parca loha (five metals). 

Pet i: This dance was danced by Manmatan in the form of a hermaphrodite (guise of a 
woman). Redeeming his son, Anirudhan, from captivity, Manmatan danced in Chou (city). 
Marakkal: This dance was danced by Kor r avai (Durga) with wooden legs in order to 
destroy the demons who waged a deceitful war in which they came in the forms of scorpions 
and snakes. 

Pavai: In order to make the demons stop fighting in enchantment, Tirumakal or Laks mi 
danced this dance in the form of kollippdvai. 

Kat ayam: Lady Indrani (wife of Indra) danced this dance in the form of a farmer standing in 


the green fields at the northern gate of the city Chou (Bana’s city).’’” 


The eighth canto of Venirkkat ai describes the envakai varikal (eight kinds of 
dancing). Vari means acting. It depicts the nature of the land each one was born in and the 
profession according to their birth. This vari 1s of eight types. They are also classified as the 
eight varikkiittu of the dramatic features. Separated from Kovalan, Madavi sends through her 
friend a letter calling him back. Kovalan thinks of the eight types of varikkiittu she once 
danced. It is known from Cilappatikdram that Madavi had danced these eight varikkiittu, 
following their context, in front of Kovalan. But the complete dance features of these eight 
vari are not known. Yet, it is believed that these dances had been performed with music and 


rhythm and full of expressions in order to appease Kovalan’s anger.’ 


UW” Cilappatikdram, pp. 72-75. 
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The twelfth canto in Maturaikkantam speaks of the vet f uva vari. It explains the 
kiittu danced by the vet t uvar of the palai land. A certain Salini,'’ belonging to vet tf uvar 
(hunter) community who worship Kor tr avai (Durga as the goddess of victory), gets god- 
spirited and dances thrilled, keeping her hands on her head, on a stage where maravar (hunter) 


2 We have to consider this dance as ver iyat al. Unlike the 


used to sit together and eat. 
ver iyat al described in the Pattupat ft u, and Et tf utokai of Tolkappiyam, this ver iyat al is 
said to have been danced by Kor r avai with the god-spirit in order to emphasize the 


grievances of the people. 


Val / ikkiittu comes in vet ¢ tuva vari. The maravar dress a young girl as Kor r avai 
and make her dance, while they also dance. This dance was done amidst the sounds of parai (a 
kind of skinned percussion instrument), ku/ al (long flute), kompu (a kind of wind instrument), 
flute, and bronze bell by a girl dressed like Kor r avai.” This was danced in order that the 
Pandya king would wear the vet ci’ garland for having defeated his enemies.” The 
marakkal kiittu is danced by the maravars. They dance in praise of goddess Kor r avai. While 
the dancer dances, her anklets and waist ornaments make jingling sound. Kor r avai holds a 
sword in her hand to denote the destruction of the demons, and dances on wooden stills. When 
she dances to the delight of the devas and to the distress of the asuras, She is adorned with 
flowers and she sings in praise of Kor r avai.” This message comes in the song of vet ¢ uva 


vari (the hunter’s song). 


8 Iid., pp. 119-130. 


!? A woman possessed with divinity. Generally an old lady of the family of the hunters who considered herself 
and spoke out as if she were herself a goddess. 


2 Cilappatikaram, p. 179. 
* Ibid., pp. 187-189. 


°° Vet ci the country geranium or the flame of the forest bears a profusion of bright, deep red flowers, which are 
associated in idea with bloody action. Cf. M. S. Purnalingam Pillai, Tamil Literature (Tirunelveli: The 
Bibliotheca, 1985), p. 27. 


> Cilappatikaram. pp. 195-196. 


'“ The Silappadikaram, p. 185. 
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The seventeenth canto of Acciyar Kur avai speaks of the kur avai kiittu (a dance 
performed in a circle prevalent among the woman of hill tracts). Seven or nine girls, holding 
hands, standing in a circle, dance kur avai kiittu on themes of bravery and love. Seven girls, 
who stood like this, garlanded Kannan with the sacred tulasi garland. They danced without 
deviating from the rules and regulations mentioned in the literature of kiittu. Madari, an elderly 
woman in the group, exclaimed ai in such a way that Tirumal (Vis nu) did not look at 
Tirumakal (Laks mi) who resides in his chest, because of Nappinnai (a woman in the dancing 
group) who has worn bangles in her hands. They danced kur avai standing evenly and then 
holding hands like a crab and singing mullaippan. This kiittu starts from Mayavan’s talents in 
playing the flute and ends in praise of their Pandya king. This belongs to sattvati (conception 


of the mind) v+ #ti (style). 


It is written in Cilappatikaram that they have danced this kiittu often and hence it was 
very familiar to them. This kiittu has been danced without deviating from music and dance 
literature. The existence of kuf avai kiittu is found in Tolkappiyam. In Pattupat tu and 
Et t utokai, kur avai kiittu changes into makkal (people) kur avai. In Cilappatikaram, the 
kuf avai kiittu further changes into nilamakkal kur avai. Vancikkan t am speaks of the 
kunt fF akkuf avai in the twenty-fourth chapter as people living in mountainous areas joining 


together and singing the praise of the goddess of chastity (Val | i) and Lord Murukan 5 


The kolikanar kiittu is described in the twenty sixth canto of Kalkol Kat ai. It is 
mentioned that Cheran Chenguttuvan (the Chera king) invaded northward and stayed in the 
Nilgiris.”’ At that time, in order to praise him, kiittar belonging to Kon kanar land and 
Karnataka land came in costumes and make-up according to their tradition. They danced, 
wearing garlands and pearl necklaces, singing kuf avai songs in the rainy season and they sang 


128 


beautiful vari songs. This could be the group dance of the people of the hilly region. 


Nat ukalkkat ai (chapter on the sight of the statue established for Kannaki), in its twenty- 


!2 Ibid., pp. 275-290. 
12 Ibid., pp. 353-354. 


127 Iid., pp. 25-26. 


'* Ibid. pp. 396-397. 
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I” With the tan dai (anklet) making sound, playing 


eighth canto describes kot f icetam. 
pat ai, the jat a (hairlock) swinging on one side represented Siva while the cilampu (leg 
ornament), va/ a, hip chain, ear-drop, and hair do not move or make sound representing Uma 
on the other side. This dance of Siva was danced by the Kiitta Cakkayars representing 
ardhandri (half woman and half man) in front of Cheran Chenkuttuvan and his queen 


Venmalai while they were seated in the moon light.’ 


Cilappatikaram in Nat ukalkkat ai explains kot t icétam dance. It says that it is 
astonishing to see this dance in which the male portion moves while the female portion does 
not move, and likewise the female portion moves while the male portion does not move. It is 
full of artistic nuances. In this dance, the male portion is danced in the 4/7 Java style while 


the female portion is danced in the ldsya style.’ 


It is mentioned that not only Madavi but also 
the Cakkayars were well versed in this dance. Later Kot ukot t i dance came to be known as 


kot t iand kot t icetam. Since the Cakkayars danced it is also called cakkayar kiittu. 


It is clear from the above descriptions that dance existed during the 2nd century AD in 
an advanced form. Though there is no use of the word “Bharatanatyam” found during the 2nd 
century, there are terms such as kiittu, af al, dt t am used for dance in the Sangam period. The 
Tamil texts, namely Pattupat tu, Et t utokai, Kiittaniil, Paficamarapu, Tolkappiyam, and 
Cilappatikaram, speak elaborately of the existence of dance, giving details of the techniques of 
dancing, the dancing stage, the dancers, the kings who patronized dance, the dance teachers 
and the rhythms used in musical compositions and dance choreographies. The reason behind 
studying the five Tamil texts is that these are considered to be ancient and valuable Tamil 


literature which give abundant information on dance. 


It could be said here that the mythological origin of dance from the various Sanskrit 
texts and the historical accounts on the art of dance from the famous Tamil texts of the 


Sangam period highlight the existence of dance in society. Various names are used for dance 


2 YP. K. Sundaram, Tami/ icai kalaikkalaiiciyam, part 2, p. 209. 


130 Cilappatikaram. pp. 440-442. 
3! Ibid., pp. 441-442. 
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in different periods of history. During the course of time the names have changed and the 
movements have been modified. The mythological origin of dance stresses the existence of the 
Indian classical dance since centuries and the historical account of the origin of dance brings 
out the details of the dance forms that were prevalent in the land of the Tamils in ancient 
times. So the dances mentioned in the Tamil texts may have slowly changed and evolved into 
kiittu, then satir, then, in the last few centuries, into Bharatanatyam. The present form of 
Bharatanatyam began to emerge in South India during the 15th and 16th centuries AD, but the 


tradition of the dance form is traceable to the distant past. 


2. Bharatanatyam 


Performing arts in India have always encapsulated, both in structure and content, the 
metaphysical aspirations of the Indian mind. The classical dance form of Bharatanatyam 
appears as a subtle synthesis of philosophy, religion, sculpture, dance, music, and literature. It 
gathers all these strands and sets them in motion. Bharatanatyam includes ethics, aesthetics, 
and social reality in it. To quote Prathibha Prahahlad, “Bharatanatyam is by fact a socio- 


aesthetic phenomenon, embedded in Hinduism that detaches beyond dance proper.” 


Bharatanatyam is special to Tamilnadu. It was known by several names such as Kiittu, 
satir, cilampam, chinna mé/ am and dasiat t am. Today the term “Bharatanatyam” has 
replaced satir. The word “Bharatanatyam” consists of a noun nat ya and an adjective bharata. 
Nat ya is the representation of rasa through the four-fold modes of abhinaya or acting. They 
are: aesthetic expression (sattvika); gestural expression (ald gika); vocal and literary expression 
(vacika); and, expression through costumes, make-up and stagecraft (aharya). Bharatanatyam 
is said to be a science amongst the performing arts. It places equal emphasis on the different 
aspects that go to make dance composite, namely bhava (expression), raga (melody), and tala 
(rhythm). The prefix Bharata 1s commonly explained as an acronym composed of the first 
letters of bhava, raga, and tala; and the suffix nat yam in Tamil means dance. The two terms, 
“nat ya” and “bharata” were combined to make the term Bharatanatyam. This classical dance 
tradition found a new form and structure in Tamilnadu in the 16th and 17th centuries. The 


Tanjore brothers namely Chinnayya, Ponnayya, Sivanandam and Vadivelu codified the dance 


!2 Prathibha Prahlad, Dances of India (New Delhi: Wisdom Tree, 2004), p. 12. 
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steps in a proper sequence. They propagated the dance in the temples and formulated the 
nat ana margam (dance repertoire). Only after their efforts, Krishna Iyer and Rukmini Devi 


came forward with their innovative ideas to cherish the dance tradition in a positive way. 


Bhagavati is of the opinion that the word bharata generally refers to a class of dancers. 
Siva, the lord of dance, taught abhinaya to one of his disciples, Tandu, who taught this art to 
sage Bharata.” “Bharatanatyam is in essence an offering to the Almighty through mime, 


gesture, and the rhythm of the dancing feet,” says Manjula Narasimhan. '°* 


Bharatanatyam has 
a grammar of its own, with {an dava and lasya as important parts. In general, the main 
elements of Bharatanatyam are n/ tta and nf tya. The nr tta sequences are based on the adavu 
system and the nf tya sequences are based on the abhinaya portions. A detailed study of the 
nf tta and the nf tya aspects is made in this chapter. The texts selected for the study are 


mentioned in the following pages. 


2.4 Selected texts on Bharatanatyam 
2.4.1 The Abhinayadarpana (about A.D. 1000) 


The Abhinayadarpala is an important treatise on dance by NandikeSvara. Other treatises like 
Yogatdrdvali (book on yoga), Lifigadharana Candrika (book on the Li/iga and Saivism), 
Prabhakaravijayam (book on philosophies) are also ascribed to Nandikesvara.” 
Abhinayadarpana deals mainly with the dr#igikabhinaya (bodily expression) and 
hastabhinaya (expressions based on the hand gestures) in particular. It is full of complex 
technical information meant for dance teachers and performers. It is closely followed by 


Bharatanatyam dancers. 


The introduction of the text begins with the origin of nat ya, nf tta and nf tya, the 
characteristics of a dancer or an actor, piirvarali ga (pre-presentational rituals), the four-fold 


abhinaya namely af#igikabhinaya (to express through body), vacikabhinaya (to express 


!33 K. Bhagavathi, ed., Art and Architecture: The Contributions of the Tamils to Indian Culture, vol. 2 Traditional 
Root of Bharatanatyam in Tamil Land (Madras: International Institute of Tamil Studies, 1994), pp. 27-28. 


#4 Manjula Lusti Narasimhan, Bharatanatyam, p. 32. 


* Abhinayadarpana, p. 15. 
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through speech), aharyabhinaya (to express through costumes, make-up, ornaments) and 
sattvikabhinaya (to express through the sattvika bhavas) and highlights argikabhinaya 
(bodily expressions). The detailed study of the da/igikabhinaya giving importance to the 
hastabhinaya is dealt in the following chapters. This section includes the nine types of head 
movements, eight types of eye movements, and four movements of the neck, twelve hasta 
pranlas (movements of the hands), twenty-eight single-hand gestures and twenty-four 
double—hand gestures. The abhinaya for gods, goddesses, dikpalas (directions), dasdvatdra 
(ten incarnations of Vis nu), varnas (castes/colours), relatives, nine planets, kings, seven 
oceans, rivers, worlds, trees, animals, birds, and aquatic animals are illustrated in this text. In 
addition to this, thirteen nf tta hastas (decorative hand gestures), four types of foot 
movements, ten mal dalas (body postures), six sthanakas (postures taken at the beginning 
and end of dance), five utplavanas (ways of jumping), seven bhramaris (Circling movements), 


eight cdris (movements of one foot) and ten gatis (ways of walking) are discussed. 


The Abhinayadarpal a, translated from Telugu to English by Ananda Coomaraswamy 
and Duggirala Gopala Krishnayya, titled The Mirror of Gestures was published in 1917; and 
Manomohan Ghosh translated it in 1934 giving the title Abhinayadarpan a. Apparao’s version 
of the text contains 814 verses. It is a reconciled version of the Nida version containing 718 


verses. Ghosh’s version contains 328 verses. 


2.4.2 Bharatar Nava (A.D. 1957) 


The author of Bharatarn ava is NandikesSvara. The original text has been added to form other 
valuable sources, namely, Guhesa Bharatalaks anam, Sumati Bodhaka Bharatarnava and 


136 It is said that this text consists of four thousand 


Parvatr Prayukta Bharatartha Candrika. 
Slokas. But the available slokas are only those taken from one hundred and one to eight 
hundred and ten. The text of BharatdrNava, edited by K. Vasudeva Sastri that is now 
available has been gathered from a number of sources. Chapters one to four contain twenty- 
seven hand gestures, nineteen head movements, thirty-six eye movements, and thirty four feet 


movements. Chapter five and six deal with thirty-two sthanakas (standing poses), and the uses 


of the sthdinaka and the hand gestures in different poses respectively. Chapter seven deals with 


136 Nandikesvara, BharatarN ava, ed. K. Vasudeva Sastri (Thanjavur: Saraswathi Mahal Library Society, 1957), 
p. vi. 
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the falas (rhythms) and their varieties. Chapter eight and nine deal with the description of 
limbs below the hip and the als gaharas (movements of limbs) respectively. Chapter ten covers 
the hand gestures for seasons, time, tenses, etc. Chapter eleven, twelve and thirteen deal with 
the $/ /iga nat ya (graceful dance), its techniques, and the seven /asyas, respectively. Chapter 
fourteen covers the gatis (ways of walking), karalas, caris, talas (rhythm) and sabdas. The 


fifteenth chapter deals with pus paiijali (the preliminary offering of flowers). 


2.4.3 Abhinaya Navanita (A.D. 1886) 


The Abhinaya Navanita was compiled jointly by Chetlur Narayana Ayyangar and Tanjore 
Panchapagesa Nattuvanar in 1886. The text deals with the hastabhinaya that includes twenty— 
eight single hand gestures, twenty-four double hand gestures, and hand gestures for relatives, 
gods, nine planets, Vis nu’s dasdvatara (ten incarnations), rakS asas (demons), and four 


castes. 


2.4.4 Abhinaya Sara Sanputa (A.D. 1961) 


Chetlur Narayana Ayyangar is the author of Abhinaya Sara Saltputa. This text was compiled 
with the help of Needamangalam Tiruvenkatacharya. The book explains the bhavas; the rasas 
and the types of heroines and heroes whose moods have to be portrayed; abhinaya in all its 
aspects, and lastly, interpretation of padams (dance pieces where the expression is 
concentrated) through abhinaya. Nandikesvara’s Abhinayadarpal a serves as the basic text for 
this book. The book comprises of six chapters in which the first chapter speaks of the teaching 
on wisdom and enlightenment, the characteristics of a teacher, the qualities needed for a 
student, the importance of education, the methods involved in teaching and listening and the 


reason for the wide spread of education. 


The second chapter of this text covers the characteristics of the heroes and the heroines, 
the characteristics of the as f avidandyika (eight types of heroines), the qualities of the three 
types of heroine based on their character and the classification of the heroes. The details of the 
rasa parimalam (the essence of the sentiments) that includes rasas, sthayibhdvas, vibhdvas, 


saticaribhdvas and anubhavas, and upamdna cintamal i, a series of objects of comparison for 
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the different physical features of the hero and the heroine described in the songs to be 


interpreted, are explained in the third and the fourth chapters respectively. 


The fifth chapter speaks of abhinayamt tam in which the four-fold classification of 
abhinaya is clearly explained and the three-fold classification of a/igikabhinaya is focused 
on. This section explains the three divisions of the a/’gikabhinaya, namely, the aligas, 
pratyaligas and updaligas. These three divisions are dealt with in detail. It covers nine 
movements of the head, eight movements of the eyes, four movements of the neck, twenty— 
eight single hand gestures, twenty—four samyuta hastas, paddrtha viniyogas (meaning of each 
word of a stanza) for the hand gestures, the hand gestures for the forty-three relationships, 
nine planets, eight quarters, and the hand gestures for the gods and goddesses. The last chapter 
titled Bhava Prakasam (emotional significance) covers the details of bhava (emotion). In this 
chapter, twenty padams in Tamil and Telugu are selected and their emotional significance is 
explained by showing an analytical way of elaborating bhdva and kalpana abhinaya 


(improvisation). 


25 Some Basic Concepts in Dance 

2.5.1 Nrita, Nr tya, Naf ya 

Nr tta, nf tya, and nat ya are the three important technical terms that are very often used in 
Indian classical dance. The Nat yasastra describes nf tta and nat ya in Chapter 1V and 
Abhinayadarpana discusses nf tia, nftya and nat ya in the introduction itself. 


Abhinayadarpan a gives comprehensive definitions of these three components of dance: 


Etat caturwidhopetam nat anam trividham smritam/ 
nat yam, nt ttam nf tya miti munibhih bharatadibhih//>’ (Abhinayadarpan a, verse 
19) 


The meaning of the above verse is that nat anam (the art of acting or communication) 


is categorized by sages like Bharata into three types namely nat yam, nf ttam and nf tyam. 


“7 Abhinayadarpana, p. 17. 
!3 Ibid. p. 18. 
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Nr tia: 


-/139 
1 


bhavabhinayahina/7tu nr tta mityabhidhiyate/l “ (Abhinayadarpan a, verse 15). 


This is literally translated into, “That (dance) which does not relate to any 


"140 NF tta is that form of dance which does not 


Psychological State (bhava) is called nf ta. 
have flavour (rasa) and mood (bhava). Even the gestures, rhythm and limb movements do not 
convey any specific mood, meaning or message. It is a form of pure movement in dance, 
which does not express any mood or sentiment. It is full of poses, stances, leaps, turns, twists 
and intricate foot work. It is full of rhythm and motion that create joy and ecstasy in the dancer 


as well as the spectator. The expression of emotion in nf tta is negligible.’”! 


NI tia is 
movement in rhythm with the feet and the hands. In Bharatanatyam, the techniques of the 
adavus and the rhythmic dance patterns that are included in alarippu, jatisvaram, varnam, 
kirtanam, and tillana come under the category of nf tta or pure dance. The dance pieces 
varnam, kirtanam and tillana mentioned above are profused styles of nf tta and nf tya. 


Dhananjaya, in his Dasariipaka 1, 14, speaks about nf tta as the popular (desi) style. 


Nrtya: 


Rasa-bhava vyaiijanadiyuktam nr tya mitiryatel/ 
Etannf tyam mahdardja sabhayam kalpayet sadal/ (Abhinayadarpan a verse 16) 


This means, “That (dance) which relates to Sentiment (rasa) and Psychological State 
(bhava) is called nf tya. This dance is always fit to find a place in the court of great kings.“ 
Nr tya is that manifestation of dancing which possesses aesthetic flavour (rasa), mood or 


emotion (bhava) and suggestion (vyarijana). 


Yasmat pancendriya pritihi bhavet ca, duhkha vismrtih, sada soukhyakaram tattu 
nf tyam (SaMmgitopanishad, verse 2). 


“ Ibid. 
“ Nandikesvara, Abhinayadarpan am 31 ed., ed. and trans., Manomohan Ghosh, p-38. 
*! Cf. Saju George, “The Religio-Philosophical Foundations of Indian Classical Dance with Special Reference to 


the Saiva Tradition,” p. 92. 
“2 NandikeSvara, Abhinayadarpan am 3" ed., ed. and trans., Manomohan Ghosh, p.38. 
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It means N/ tya pleases all the five senses, makes one forget misery and provides 
pleasure at all times. Nandikesvara declared that the aesthetic pleasure experienced on 
witnessing N/ tya is greater than the supreme bliss enjoyed by the sages; otherwise it could not 


have attracted sages like Narada.” 


Nr tya expresses bhdavas and produces rasas. It is that 
aspect of dance performed with some special subject accompanied by varied gestures. To be 
precise, it brings out an idea, message or story through codified gestures of the hands and 
postures of the body. N/ tya is especially seen at coronations, celebrations, processions, 
marriages, the birth ceremonies, auspicious occasions and many other festivals. It used to be 
watched by a royal audience in the courts of kings. N/ tya interprets a story in rhythmic 
movements. The theme may be erotic, epic, religious, philosophical, or secular. In N/ tya, the 
theme or the literary compositions are set to a particular musical pattern called melody (raga) 
and rhythmic pattern (tala), which are needed for the dance representations and are interpreted 
through the dance sequences.“ The mode of dancing uses mime, (abhinaya), and a theme 
includes sabdam, varnam, padam, jdvali, aS t apadi. Such dance items performed in 


Bharatanatyam and other classical dance styles also come under this category. 


Nat ya: 


nat yam tat-nat aka caiva pujyam piirwakathayuktam! (Abhinayadarpana, verse 

20) 

“Nat ya or nat aka, which has some traditional story for its theme, is an adorable 
[art].”'” The word nat ya is derived from ‘nat’ meaning to move or to act. It is a 
presentation on the stage of a play full of ancient stories and is adorable with all the four 
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elements of abhinaya (histrionic representation) — d/igika, aharya, sattvika and vacika. 
also indicates a dance drama through the medium of any classical dance style. The use of 


speech makes nat ya the most comprehensive part of the three. Nat ya means dramatic 


“* Abhinayadarpana, p. 7. 


“ Cf. Saju George, “The Religio-Philosophical Foundations of Indian Classical Dance with Special Reference to 
the Saiva Tradition,” p. 93. 
* Nandikesvara, Abhinayadarpan am 31 ed., ed. and trans., Manomohan Ghosh, p. 94. 


** Abhinaya and its four divisions are dealt with in detail in no. 2.4.2 of this chapter. 
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representation with speech, music, and dancing. In Bharatanatyam, the use of nf tta is found in 
basic movements and a few dance pieces. N/ tya is seen in expressional dancing pieces and 


nat ya is found in the dance-dramas of classical dances. 


The above three composite elements of dance are further divided. N/ tia is of three 
kinds: vis ama, vikat a and laghu. Vis ama consists of many acrobatic feats like rope dancing, 
and intricate foot work. Vika a consists of movements of a person in dress that strikes awe 
and terror in the hearts of the viewers. Laghu consists of graceful upward tripping and 
movements. N+ tya is of two kinds: marga and dest. Margi is systematically composed of both 
music and dancing. Dest is more spontaneous and popular among people, and is performed 
before the public for entertainment at various Social functions. Naf ya has a two-fold division: 


tan dava and lasya.”’ 


2.5.2 The four-fold Abhinaya 


The term abhinaya is referred to by many scholars as “the gesture expression,” “histrionic 


representation,” “histrionic expression,” “the art of dramatic expression,” “the art of 
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communication,” “the body language” and “acting.” The Sanskrit root ni with the prefix abhi 


forms the word abhinaya, which means to convey or lead towards.“ 
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It is the conveyance of 
an idea, an emotion, or an event.  Abhinaya evokes the flavour in the audience. There is a 
continuous chain of action and reaction taking place in the process of abhinaya. In the 
performance of a dramatic production, together with major and minor bodily limbs, the actor 
or the dancer, through abhinaya, conveys the meaning of a play or a song or a verse to the 


cultured spectator. 


The expression of abhinaya through various facets is categorized into four kinds. 
Bharata mentions the four-fold abhinaya in verses 9 and 10 of chapter 8 of the Nat yasastra. 
The concept of abhinaya forms the main theme of the treatise. The four kinds of abhinaya 


evoke rasa in the audience. 


“7 Cf. Saju George, “The Religio-Philosophical Foundations of Indian Classical Dance with Special Reference to 
the Saiva Tradition,” p. 94. 
“8 Abhinayadarpana, p. 9. 


“ Saroja Vaidyanathan, Bharatanatyam: An In-depth Study, p. 16. 
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Nandikesvara, in his Abhinayadarpan a speaks of the four kinds of abhinaya as follows: 


Angiko vacikah tadwadaharyah sattwiko aparah/ 
Caturdhabhinayah tatra cangiko angaih nidarsitah// 
Vacdviracitah kdivya-nat akdadishu vacikah/ 

Aharyo harakéyura-veshadibhiralalrkr tahI/ 

Sattwikah sattwikaih bhavaih bhavajn éna vibhavitah/ °° 


Abhinaya is four-fold: (1) afi gika, (2) vacika, (3) aharya, and, (4) sattvika. Expression 
through the body and its limbs is d/gikabhinaya. Expression through voice and speech is 
vacikabhinaya. Decorating the body with garlands, make-up and costume is dharyabhinaya. 


Expression through sattvika bhavas or conscious mind is sattvikabhinaya.’! 


2.21 Atigikabhinaya: 

Arigika means that which is derived from the a/iga — the body limbs. Arigikabhinaya is the 
gesture language of the limbs. Dance is an art that expresses itself through the medium of 
body, and therefore, a/sgikabhinaya is essential for any dance and especially for any classical 
dance of India. The whole body is the sole medium of expression in dance and hence each part 
of the body, from major limbs to minor limbs, is minutely concentrated on. The 
dligikabhinaya is elaborated in the chapters 8 — 13 of Bharata’s Nat yasastra, chapters 2 — 6 
of NandikeSvara’s Abhinayadarpana, chapters 1 — 6 and 8 — 10 of Bharatarn ava, chapters 1 
— 11 of Abhinaya Navanita and chapter 5 of Abhinaya Sara SalTputa. These texts give detailed 
information on the Siro bhedas (head movements), df Sti bhedas (glances of the eyes), griva 
bhedas (neck movements), single hand gestures, combined hand gestures , and nf tta hastas 
(decorative hand gestures), different pada bhedas (foot movements), bhramari (ways of 


moving round), utplavana, cari, sthanaka (standing postures), and karal a. 


Tatrarigiko-ari ga pratyarigopari gaih trédha praksitah .° 


50 Abhinayadarpana, p. 47. 


51 Ibid. p. 48. 
52 [நid., p. 50. 
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Arigikabhinaya is of three types: 1. A/igas or major limbs, 2. Pratyali gas or minor 


limbs, and 3. Updri gas or subsidiary limbs.’ 


Ari gas or major limbs include the head, hands, chest, sides, waist, and feet; at times the 
neck is also used as a separate limb. Pratyaligas or the minor limbs consist of shoulders, 
shoulder blades, arms, back, thighs and calves. Upd/ gas or the subsidiary limbs consist of the 
eyes, the eye-brows, pupils, cheeks, nose, jaws, lips, teeth, tongue, chin, face, and the head. 


The appendages to these are the heels, ankles, fingers, toes, palms, and the insides of the feet. 


Thus one can find that da/igikabhinaya is not an exercise or rigid movement of the 
body, but it brings out the aesthetic sense in the spectator when it is combined with the other 


three elements of abhinaya. 


ல்‌ Vacikabhinaya 

Vacikabhinaya is the art of verbal or vocal expression in dramatic presentation. Bharata speaks 
of vacikabhinaya and the rules needed for it in the Nat yasastra chapters 15 — 20. The main 
subjects discussed cover speech, vowels, consonants, recitation, prose, verse, metre, pause, 
pitch and many more aspects that are needed for nat ya. The thirty-six characteristics or 
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laks anas'’“ for a dramatic composition, the ten merits or gu/las, the ten demerits or 


dos as° in a poetic composition, rules regarding the use of languages or bhas d-vidhina’ 


ப 2 க 11 £ i 
and the six embellishments or ornamentations or alankaras ~ are discussed in detail. 


In classical dance, the dancer does not use the form of dramatic speech pattern as done 
in dramas. The main singer gives expression to the words of each song and the dancer 


interprets the meaning through the language of gestures and bodily movements set to rhythmic 


53 Th: 
Ibid., p. 51. 
* Bharatamuni, The Nat yasdstra, Trans. Manomohan Ghosh (Calcutta: The Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1950), pp. 299-300. 
° Ibid., pp. 317-320. 
°° Ibid., pp. 315-317. 


°7 Ibid., pp. 323-354. 


* Ibid. p. 350. 
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patterns. The combination of the dancer and the vocalist, the vocalist and the instrumentalists, 
the instrumentalists and the dancer are very important so that there is a perfect sychronisation 
among them. Thus one finds that abhinaya in dance includes gita or vocal music, vadya Or 
instrumental music and tala or rhythm. Clarity is essential in abhinaya and vacikabhinaya acts 
as a bridge between the spectator and the performer. Without vacikabhinaya, the dance 


performance would remain incomplete. 


25.22 Aharyabhinaya 

Aharyabhinaya or extraneous representation is the art of expression through decoration such as 
make-up, jewellery, costumes, stage settings and scenery. Indian classical dances have always 
been costume oriented because of the rich heritage of India in textiles. Chapter 23 of 
Nat yasastra speaks of the dharyabhinaya in detail. From these details one comes to know of 
the knowledge Bharata had and the importance he gave to aharyabhinaya in dramatic 
representation. In a solo dance performance, the aharya often remains the same throughout the 
recital. The dharyabhinaya should not dominate the performance but it should act as a support 
to the dance. In a dance drama each character is dressed up in appropriate costumes and 
physical decoration. This helps the audience to trace the character as soon as the artist enters 


the stage without the use of the other three abhinayas. 


2.5.2.4 Sdattvika-abhinaya 


The word sdttvika is derived from the word sattva which means “originating in the mind.”’” 
Sattvikabhinaya is the art of expression through acting out the different states of mind. It is 


also defined as “abhinaya involving sdttvika bhavas.”!° 


Through mental concentration sattva 
is evolved. Thus, the mental involvement of the performer is brought out before the performer. 
The face reflects the mind of the performer. In chapter 7 verse 145 of Naf yasastra, Unni says 
that not only the face, but also the whole body exhibits the sattvika bhavas or “the mental or 
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internal feelings. This abhinaya is said to be the most difficult one, yet it is the most 


important mode of dramatic representation. Sattvikabhinaya and dligikabhinaya always go 


!> A Board of Scholars, The Nat yasastra, p. 109. 
16 Abhinayadarpana, p. 53. 


16! Bharatamuni, Né t yasastra, Trans. N. P. Unni, vol. 2, p. 222. 
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together, that is, the mental emotions of the character are expressed through the physical 


actions. 


The Nat yasastra chapter 7, titled Bhavavyanjaka (the exposition of emotion), explains 
sattvikabhinaya in detail. Sattvikabhinaya includes bhava and rasa. The word bhava is derived 
from the Sanskrit word ‘bhavayanti’ to mean pervade or infuse.'°® Bhavas are psychological 
states of the mind. Bhava infuses the meaning of the play into the hearts of the spectators. 
There are three states in bhavas. They are vibhava (determinant), anubhdva (consequents) and 
vyabhicdribhava (transient state). The vibhdvas and the anubhdvas are closely connected to 
the world that is the human nature. There are two more bhdvas namely sthayibhdivas 


(dominant) and sattvika bhavas (temperamental states). In total, there are forty-nine bhavas. 
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They are the eight sthayibhdvas,. thirty-three vyabhicaribhdvas'" and eight sdttvika 
bhdvas.'’’ Rasa means sentiment or flavour or aesthetic sense that is in the performer. In 
Indian aesthetics, rasa is the tasting of the flavour of a work of art. Bharata explains the eight 
rasas in the chapter 6 of Naf yasastra, titled Rasadhydya or the “chapter on sentiments.” The 
eight rasas are: (1) $7 /igara (the erotic), (2) hasya (the comic), (3) karuna (the pathetic), (4) 
raudra (the furious), (5) vira (the heroic), (6) bhaydnaka (the fearful), (7) bibhatsa (the 
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disgusting), and (8) adbhuta (the wondrous). " The ninth rasa is called (9) santa (the 


peaceful). Thus the rasas together are called navarasas (the nine sentiments). 


ம்‌ . [த . . 168 
Abhinavagupta mentions the Santa rasa as the major and basic rasa. 


£2 A Board of Scholars, p. 86. 
£3 A Board of Scholars, pp. 88-92. 
* Ibid., pp. 93-109. 


* Ibid., pp. 110-111. 
* Ibid., pp. 75-83. 


°7 Bharatamuni, Nat yasastra, Trans. N. P. Unni, vol. 2, pp. 181-183. 


* Abhinavagupta (A.D. 940-1015) talks about two recessions of the Nat yasastra: one, which recognizes eight 
rasas only, and the other, which recognizes nine rasas including santa rasa. Abhinavagupta gives recognition to 
santa rasa both in poetry and drama and also treats it as the basic rasa. Cf. Saju George, “The Religio- 
Philosophical Foundations of Indian Classical Dance with Special Reference to the Saiva Tradition,” p. 110. 
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It is clear from the above brief explanations that without these four-fold abhinaya no 


drama or dance can be performed. This thesis emphasizes the a/ gikabhinaya. 


2.5.3 The Characters of the Nayaka and the Nayika 


In the depiction of any mood or sentiment, a dance performance or a dramatic representation 
takes the medium of the hero and the heroine. A performance includes the role of the heroes 
and the heroines who are called in Sanskrit the ndyakas (heroes) and the ndyikas (heroines). 
Quite often, the hero’s role may be that of gods or divine personalities and the heroine’s role 
may be of goddesses or devotees of the gods and the goddesses. In a solo dance recital, an 
individual dancer depicts the roles of both the hero and the heroine and all the characters that 
are present in the song are also portrayed by the individual through his/her gestures, actions, 
emotions and the song. The costume used by the solo dancer would often be the one specific to 
each classical dance. It does not change with each character, whereas, in a dramatic 
representation, each character is depicted by different actors using appropriate costumes, make 


up, speech, actions and emotions. 


The roles of the heroes and the heroines are very important for Indian classical dance. 
The dancer is considered the devotee/individual soul (jivatma) longing to get united with the 
Supreme Soul (paramdtman). The songs for which the dance is performed are composed with 
the base of the heroes and the heroines. Fither the hero is conversing with the heroine or vice 
versa. There are different types of heroes and heroines depending on their marital status, their 
relationship with each other, their social status, and their age. The following division deals 


with these categories in detail. 


2.5.3.1 The Nayaka and His Classification 


The ndyakas (heroes) are classified into three types depending on their relationship with the 
ndyikas (heroines). They are: (1) Patt (hero married to a woman), (2) Upapati (hero married to 
a woman and also attracting the attention of another woman), and (3) Vaisika (hero who 
spends his money on women to buy love). The heroes are again classified on the basis of 


their erotic sentiments into four types. They are: (1) Anukiila (hero who is faithful and pleasing 


!°° Chetlur Narayana Ayyangar, Abhinaya Sara Samputa (Madras: The Music Academy, 1961), p. 20. 
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and is pleased only by his wife). (2) Daks ina (hero who has several wives and treats each one 
equally without partiality). (3) Satha (hero who is cunning and lives openly with any number 
of women and does not keep any secret about himself), and, (4) D/ Sta (hero who is 


shameless and unfaithful to his beloved and secretly harms her). 


The heroes are once again classified on the basis of their nature into four types. They 
are as follows: (1) Dhirodatta (hero who is passionate and ambitious; sattvatr vi (ti); (2) 
Dhiroddhata (hero who is high-spirited, firm and balanced; drabhat i vi tti); (3) Dhiralalita 
(hero who is interested in fine arts and always happy and carefree; kaisikt vr ti); and (4) 
Dhirosanta (hero who is virtuous and kind; bharatt and kaisiki vi (ti). There is another 
classification of the heroes on the basis of their characters in the song or the play. They are 


17 These classifications 


three in number, namely (1) Uttama, (2) Madhyama, and (3) Adhama. 
are described in brief below: 

(1) Uttama: The word uttama means “supreme.” The hero who is of uttama character 
possesses the following characteristics. He does not do anything that is displeasing to women 
and is courageous, soft tempered, understanding, well mannered and liberal minded. 

(2) Madhyama: The word madhyama means “middling.” The hero calmly accepts the different 
emotional states of the woman. He does not get angry even when slightly insulted by the 
woman, but gets disgusted with her on finding her deceitful behaviour. 

(3) Adhama: The word adhama means “inferior.” The hero of this character shamelessly 


approaches a woman with steady love even when insulted by her. Even after knowing her 


deceitful behaviour, he perserves in his advances towards her. 


The above three classifications of the heroes are very important as they form the main 
part in choreography. When a song is heard, the first analysis is whether the hero is uttama Or 
madhyama or adhama. The next thought goes to his nature, then to his marital status and 


finally to his erotic sentimental type. 


2522 The Nayika and Her Classification 


Tbid. Pp: 21: 


!7 A Board of Scholars, pp. 359-360. 
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The ndyikas (heroines) are generally classified into three types: (1) Svakiya or Sviya, (2) 


Parakiya or Anya, and (3) Samdnya or Sadhdaran a.’ 


(1) Svakiya or Sviya: The heroine is called svakiya when she possesses good character and is 


upright. She is again classified into three types: mugdha, madhya and pragalbha. 


Mugdha: The heroine of this type is tender, youthful, and young. She is a girl who is shy in 
love, gentle in anger, and silent even though offended by anyone. Mugdha nayika 1s again 
divided into two types: jrdata-yavana (the young heroine who is aware) and ajidata-yavana 


(who is unaware of what is happening around her).'’” 


Madhya: The heroine of this type is an adolescent and partly experienced. She possesses desire 
and shyness in equal measure and is intoxicated by her lover. Madhya is divided into three 
types: laghu (light annoyance or fury on seeing other women), madhya (medium indignation 
on hearing the name of another women), and guru (intense anger on seeing the marks of 
another woman’s love for her lover). There are three activities of the ndyika in this 
indignation: dhira (a self-controlled heroine who greets her deceitful lover with sarcastic 
words), dhiradhira (partly self-controlled heroine, who rebukes her lover in tears), and adhira 


(the heroine who lacks self-control and scolds her lover harshly). '’* 


Pragalbha: The heroine of this type is very mature and is able to express her feelings to the 
full extent. There are three activities of this heroine. They are: dhira (one who is indifferent 
towards love due to anger but respectful to the lover), dhiradhira (who vexes her lover by 
sarcasm when angry), and adhira (who expresses her hurt feelings openly to her lover by 


putting him to shame). 


7° Chetlur Narayana Ayyangar, Abhinaya Sara Samputa, p. 13. 
™ Ibid., p. 13 


™ Ibid. p. 14. 


™ Ibid. 
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The mugdha, madhya and pragalbha ndyikas are divided into three types depending on 
their relationship with the hero. They are: (1) jyes tf ha (the older wife to the hero) and (2) 


kanis t ha (the younger wife to the hero). 


(2) Parakiya or anya: The paraktya heroine is married to a person and at the same time she is 


another man’s lover also. She is of two types: kanya (maiden) and praudha (mature). 7° 


(3) Samdanya or sadhdarana: The heroine of this category is a courtesan who belongs to 
everyone. She is well versed in arts and tries to secure her life financially by the support of the 


lover’s attachment.’ 


The above general classifications of the heroines depend on their age or maturity and 
their relationship with the heroes. The following paragraphs deal with the as tf andyikas (the 
eight heroines), who are separately described in eight ways according to their different 
emotional states or moods towards the hero. Chapter 24 of the Naf yasastra and chapter Il of 
Abhinaya Sara Sa/tputa speak of these as tf andyikas in detail. The as f andyikas are: (1) 
Vasakasajja (readily dressed up for union), (2) Virahotkan ft hita (distressed due to 
separation), (3) Svadhinabhartt ka (one who has her husband under her control), (4) 
Kalahdntarita (one estranged due to quarrel with the lover), (5) Khal dita (one annoyed with 
her lover), (6) Vipralabdha (one jilted by the lover), (7) Pros itabhartt ka (one whose 


husband is abroad), and (8) Abhisarikd (one who approaches the husband or lover herself).!’* 


In a dance performance, the heroines play a vital role. Most of the songs are composed 
as if the heroine is expressing her feelings towards the hero. So there is wide scope for the 
dancer to exhibit his/her talents by bringing to mind the different classifications of the ndyika. 


The heroines are again classified into three types, depending on the characters in a song or the 


17 Ibid. p. 13. 


!7 Mrinalini Sarabhai, Understanding Bharatanatyam, 8” ed. (Ahmedabad: A Darpana Publication, 2005), pp. 
48-50. 
! A Board of Scholars, p. 344. 
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play. They are: (1) Uttama (the superior), (2) Madhyama (the mediocre), and (3) Adhama (the 


inferior). \” 


The classifications of the heroines are based on their maturity, their relationship with 
the heroes, their character and their different emotional states. When a dance is choreographed 
the first point that comes to mind is what type of ndyika is present in the song, whether she is 
married or unmarried. The next point that comes to mind is what the emotional state of the 


ndyika is and, depending on that, the type of ndyika is determined on for the choreography. 


2.6 The Divisions in Azigikabhinaya 

Arigikabhinaya is three-fold: (1) Artigas (major limbs), (2) Pratyali gas (minor limbs) and (3) 
Updili gas (subsidiary limbs). The postures of each part of the body with regard to 
Bharatanatyam are studied elaborately. This portion of the study probes into the body postures 


of the deities with regard to sculptural techniques. 


2.6.1 Afiga 


Anganyatra Siro hastou vakshah parswou kat itat oul 

Padaviti shaduktini griva mapyaré jaguhI/ \“° (Abhinayadarpan a verse 65) 

Ari gas are said to be six in number. They are: (1) Siras (head), (2) Hastas (the palms), 
(3) Vaks as (chest), (4) Parsvas (the two sides), (5) Kat i (the two sides of the waist) and (6) 
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Padas (the feet). Some others consider griva (neck) also as an a/iga. " These are discussed in 


detail in the fourth chapter. 


2.6.2 Pratyafiga 


Pratyangdnyatha ca skandhe bahu pr sht ham tathodaram/ 
Uru-janghe shadityahu raparée mal ibandhakoul/’*® (Abhinayadarpan a verse 66) 


7 Ibid. p. 19. 


'$ Abhinayadarpana, p. 50. 
1 Ibid. p. 51. 


182 Ibid. 
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Pratyaligas consists of six minor limbs. They are (1) Skandha (shoulders), (2) Bahu 
(arms), (3) Pr stham (back), (4) Udaram (stomach), (5) Uru (thighs) and (6) Jaliga 
(shanks). 


Januni kiirpara vetat traya mapyadhikam jaguh/ த 

Some others considered three more, that is, ma/ibandha (wrists), janu (knees) and 
kurpara (elbows) as pratyati gas.” The parts that are mentioned above are involved while 
dancing; whereas in iconographic figures these parts are found in a figure to make a full 
human form. But there is no distinct division of postures for the figures. So, the pratyali gas 


are not studied in detail in this study. 


2.6.3 Updflga 


Dr sht i bhri put a tarasca kapolou nasika hanull (Abhinayadarpan a verse 67) 
Adharo dasana jihwd cubukam vadanam tathdal 

Updngani dwadasaiva Sirasyangantaréeshu cal/ (Abhinayadarpan a verse 68) 
Parshn i-gulphou tathangulyah karayoh padayoh talé/ 

Etani piirwasastranusarenoktani vai mayall !86(Abhinayadarpan a verse 69) 


Uparigas consist of twelve subsidiary limbs. They are: (1) D/ sti (eyes), (2) Bhri 
(eyebrows), (3) Puta (eyelids), (4) Tara (pupils), (5) Kapola (cheeks), (6) Nasi (nose), (7) 
Hanu (jaws), (8) Adhara (lower lip), (9) Dasana (teeth), (10) Jihwa (tongue), (11) Cubukam 
(chin) and (12) Vadanam (face). All these parts of the face are essential for a dancer while 
exhibiting bhava. But in an image one finds the positions of the eyes of the gods and 
goddesses in a static form. But there is a feel of grace in the eyes of the deity. The eyes speak 
of the situation and the purpose of the deity installed in the temple. So it is essential to study 


the movements of the eyes. 


$3 Ibid. 
& Ibid. 


“ Ibid. p. 52. 


* Ibid. 
“7 Ibid., pp. 52-53. 
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2.7 Conclusion 

Bharatanatyam pleases the senses and affects the mind and intellect through music, rhythmic 
movements, facial expression, and symbolic gestures. It is a composite art, expressing the 
inner feelings. It brings out the spiritual awakening of the human soul and its longing for 
enlightenment. It occupies a place of distinction, and carries the qualities of the social, 
religious, artistic traditions of the ancient Tamil country. Bharatantaym has been a Tamil 
heritage and existed in a state of perfection in pre-Aryan times. The science of Bharatanatyam 
has attracted and excited great artists who have written extensively about it and in the process, 
defined and refined it. The present thesis has been guided by these texts, which deal with every 


aspect of Bharatanatyam and its nuances. 
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CHAPTER III 


HINDU ICONOGRAPHY 


3.1 Introduction 

To make a study of the techniques of iconography one needs to know about icons. The branch 
of knowledge that deals with the representative art in the form of pictures, drawings, figures or 
images or icons is called iconography.’ The expression icon was evolved in the West mainly in 
a Christian context.” “Icon” or ikon means a holy painting, usually on wood, of Jesus Christ, or 
of a person considered holy by some Christians, especially in eastern countries. To quote J. N. 
Banerjea, “The same word “icon” (ikon, Gr. eikon) refers to a figure, or a representation of a 
divine person in painting, mosaic, sculpture, etc., which is specially meant for worship or 
which is in some way or other associated with the rituals connected with the worship of 


different divinities.” ° 


The Greek meaning of this expression, eikon, has close parallel with the Indian terms 
bera, vigraha, and arca, which denote sensible representations of particular deities or saints 
receiving the devout homage of their bhaktas or exclusive worshippers.” An icon is what is 
constructed and also what is utilized. It not only delights, but serves a purpose. According to 
Michael Kelly, “The icon is a story in images, though it is not a story about the events of daily 
life, but of events that are unique, miraculous, and significant for the whole of humankind. It 


contains nothing contingent, transient, or insignificant: it is a generalized, laconic image.” 


! Paul Procter ed., Cambridge International Dictionary of English (Cambridge: University Press, 1995), p. 700. 
2 S, K. Ramachandra Rao, The Icons and Images in Indian Temples (Bangalore: IBH Prakashana, 1981), p. 1. 

° Jitendra Nath Banerjea, The Development of Hindu Iconography (Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1956), p. 1. 
* S. K. Ramachandra Rao, The Icons and Images in Indian Temples, p. 6. 


° Michael Kelly, “Icon,” Encyclopaedia of Aesthetics, vol 2 (New York: Oxford University Press, 1998), p. 449. 
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Humans not only love to manufacture icons as representations and symbols, but feel a 
longing for them. It has become an urge for a human to make sculptures of the gods. This has 
found expression in most religions. An icon as an object of reverence satisfies not only the 
religious impulses of its user, but the artistic expectations also. It develops a vital quality and a 
protective role. Kelly explains the purposefulness of icons by saying: By pointing to the 
spiritual phenomena of the celestial world, which are beyond representation, the icon lifts the 
human mind and spirit to that world, uniting them with it and allowing them to share in the 
infinite delight of the spiritual creatures that surround the throne of the lord... As the object of 
prolonged and deep contemplation, it helps initiate spiritual concentration and leads to 
meditation and spiritual ascent... It is in its essence beyond time and space. In the icon, 
believers find an eternal spiritual cosmos, participation in which is his life’s goal for a member 
of the orthodox community. In the icon, the unity of the heavenly and the earthly, and the 
communion of all creatures before the face of God, is accomplished. The icon is the symbol 


and embodiment of sobornost (companionship). 


From the above explanations it is clear that iconography, as it is understood, is that 
branch of knowledge which deals with the representative art such as portraits, figures, artistic 
images or symbols, and pictures. To be precise, it is the study of religious figures or drawings 
of objects. According to Panofsky, there are three specific levels in defining iconography and 
the three levels of description, analysis and interpretation mentioned below come together to 
form a “synthesis.” He outlines the three specific levels thus: (1) The pre iconological level of 
description of the primary and natural subject matter, the motifs or “pure forms” that are 
“carriers of primary and natural meanings,”; (2) the iconographical level that recognizes the 
conventionality of images and their themes, demanding knowledge of their literary and textual 
sources and defining a “history of types”; (3) the iconological level that discloses the “intrinsic 
meaning” or symbolical values of a work, demanding a synthetic intuition of the work, 
familiarity with the essential tendencies of the human mind,” and conditioned by “personal 
psychology.” Iconography is a method applicable to the history of art, Iconology is the art 


history turned interpretive.’ 


& Ibid. 


7 Ibid., pp. 454-455. 
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In Indian sculpture, painting, and iconography, the majority of the figures are based on 
the human body. This belongs to the d/ S ta (the visible world). All natural shapes are said to 
be with life. Human body is the place where the outer world is transformed. It is also the scene 
of the transformation of the self. In this transformed shape, the self is represented in art. The 
transformation results from an inner process of realization. It is not visible to the physical eye; 
it belongs to the ad/ Sta (the unseen). The world of the inner reality differs from the outer 
world but cannot exist without it. Therefore, art serves as the meeting ground of the two 


worlds and relates to the transformation of the inner world to that of the outer. ° 


3.2 The Evolution of Images 

The Indian understanding of the relationship of the background to the images was the 
transformation of a raw stony substance to an animate figure endowed it with the dynamism of 
life with features and expression in it. The early images are traced back to the second 
millennium BC. According to Swami Prajnanananda, the earliest known Hindu images for the 
purpose of worship are two li/d gas (one is preserved in the Lucknow Museum and the other is 


enshrined at Gudimallam in Chittoor District in Andhra Pradesh). 


A brief historical introduction to the development of images in India, especially in 
South India, is provided in this division. After the decline of the Indus Valley civilization, the 
first historical period from which sculptural evidences are available is the Mauryan Age (3rd 
century BC). Asoka became the supreme ruler of vast territories, and his empire extended to 
the limits of the Chola kingdom in the South and practically covered the whole of India. Asoka 
(c. 273-236 BC) encouraged and popularized the arts and utilized them to spread the message 
of Buddha. The Sungas (187-75 BC) and Satavahanas succeeded the Mauryas in the North and 
the South respectively in about 200 BC The Satavahanas who ruled in the Deccan and the 
South had a long reign of about 400 years (circa 200 BC to AD 200). The fine workmanship of 
the carvers reveals the high standard of efficiency of these craftsmen. The metal images found 
at Buddham, Amaravati, Kolhapur show the high watermark of metal work in the Satavahana 


period. The Ikshvakus succeeded the Satavahanas towards the end of the 2nd century AD and 


* Stella Kramrisch, The Art of India Through the Ages, 3" ed. (London: Phaidon Press, 1965), pp. 14-15. 


° Swami Prajnanananda, Cultural Heritage of Indian Fine Arts (Calcutta: Nababharat Publishers, 1985), p. 49. 
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they were great patrons of art. The metal work of their period was equally good as their stone 


carving. 


The attitude of the artists towards their task of converting rock into the representation 
of an event is most obvious in the masterworks of the Pallava period.’ The Pallavas ruled 
Kanchi in the 4th century AD and it was during the period of Mahendravarman I (AD 600- 
630), the son of Simha Visny, that importance was given to the arts. He was responsible for 
the introduction of rock-cut architecture in the Tamil country early in the 7th century AD. He 
studded his kingdom with rock-cut monuments. He is considered the pioneer of South Indian 
architecture and painting. He discarded perishable materials such as brick, timber, metal or 


mortar for constructing temples and introduced cutting images out of the hard rock.’ 


The great monuments at Mahabalipuram are a tribute to the eternal glory of 
Narasimhavarman 1 (AD 630-668). He was the son of Mahendravarman I (AD 600-630) and is 
known as Mamalla. Narasimhavarman II (AD 695-722), also called Rajasimha, built the 
Kailasanatha Temple at Kanchipuram, a fine example of early Pallava masonry work. 
Nandivarman II (AD 730-795) was responsible for the other famous shrine Vaikuntaperumal 
Temple at Kanchipuram. Thus the high period of the Pallava style came between AD 600 and 
800. 


The Chalukyas, who succeeded the Vakatakas in the Deccan, were great lovers of art. 
Vikramaditya I (AD 655-681), the Chalukya king, claimed the conquest of Kanchi.’ 
Vikramaditya II (AD 733-34-46) invaded Kanchi in c. 740. He entered the city of Kanchi and 
acquired high merit by restoring much gold to the stone temple Rajasimhesvara and other 
images of gods. It is said that Narasimhapotavarman built the Rajasimhesvara Temple. Being 
struck by the beauty of the Pallava temples at Kanchi, Vikramaditya I induced some of the 
sculptors and architects of the Pallava realm to come to his kingdom. The Rashtrakuta King 


Krishna I (AD 756-773) was responsible for the famous Kailasa Temple at Ellora. Krishna III 
!0 Heinrich Zimmer, The Art of Indian Asia: Its Mythology and Transformations, vol. 1 (Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass Publishers, 2001), p. 214. 

\! Sjvaramamurti, South Indian Bronzes (New Delhi: Lalit Kala Akademi, 1963), p. 9. 


2 Ibid., p. 10. 
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(AD 940-967), conqueror of Kanchi and Tanjavur, added a good part of the northern portion of 
the Chola kingdom to his territory. Twenty-five years of Rashtrakuta rule in the northern part 
of the Chola dominion produced sculptures showing a mingled grace of Chalukya, 


Rashtrakuta, and Chola elements in this area.’ 


The Eastern Chalukya King Vijayaditya II built one hundred and eight temples in his 
kingdom as a thanksgiving to Siva for his victories in one hundred and eight battles. The 
Kakatiyas of Warangal, the contemporaries of the Hoysalas, were also patrons of art and 
literature. The last important phase of art in South India is a mingling of late Chalukya and late 
Chola art under the Vijayanagara monarchs. In the time of Aditya (AD 871-907) and 
Parantaka (AD 907-955), there was much temple-building activity and Parantaka, who was 


devoted to Siva, covered the temple at Chidambaram with gold.’ 


In the twenty-fifth year of the reign of Rajarajan I (AD 985-1014), the magnificent 
temple of Siva named after the King Rajarajesvaramudaliar was completed, and a copper 
kalasa, thickly gilt with gold, was dedicated to adorn the finial of the vimana. His intense 
devotion to Siva earned him the title Sivadadasekhara and for his taste for art he received the 
epithet Nityavinoda. The inscriptions give details of the magnificent wealth of bronzes 
dedicated by him to the temple. The great temple of Siva erected by him as a thanksgiving to 
his patron deity has not only merged into Chola structures but also served to influence the 


artistic taste of the Chola sculptors.’ 


Kulottunga II (AD 1135-1150), the son of Vikramachola, did elaborate renovation in 
the temple at Chidambaram. Rajarajan II (AD 1146-1173), the son of Kulottunga II, was also a 
lover of arts. Narasimha I (AD 1238-1264) was the famous builder of the Konark temple. The 
motif of the wheel and horse added to the vimana that occurs for the first time at Darasuram 
and Chidambaram in the 12th century AD is the speciality of the temple. A great builder of 
Chola art and architecture was Kulottunga III (AD 1178-1218). He built the Kampaharesvara 


3 Ibid. p. 11. 
14 Sjvaramamurti, South Indian Bronzes, p. 11. 


S Ibid. p. 12. 
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Temple at Tribhuvanam and also at Kanchi, Madurai, Chidambaram, Tiruvidaimarudur and 
Darasuram. Due to the enthusiasm of the Chola kings, Saivism swept over the whole of South 
India and reached beyond the seas. Thousands of temples were built, giving full rein to the 


architects and image-makers. This passion was paralleled by a desire to improve the images. 


The Indian bronzes (in copper or more rarely in brass) of the Southern school evolved 
with beauty with the dancing figures of Siva-Nat araja in the South. The bronze figures of 
dancing Nat araja with excellent quality really glorified the field of Indian art in the 11th — 
12th centuries AD. The different images of the Saiva saints were set up in the temples about 
AD 1014 and the images of the VaisS nN ava saints were set up in different temples as early as 
the 13th century AD. In addition, innumerable forms and concepts of Siva, Parvatt and other 
deities associated with this cult developed rapidly because the primitive li/ga could hardly 
provide adequate scope for the sculptor’s skill. This was the beginning of the medieval 


sculpture, which lasted for nearly eight hundred years. 


A boom in bronze images marked the Chola period (AD 850-1200). In each temple, 
though the li/iga remained the central fixed image of worship, there were many movable 
pieces to be taken out in spectacular processions to stimulate the imagination of the people and 
help to spread and consolidate the dominant religion. Stone images were not suitable for this 
purpose and metal ones had to be cast in large numbers. These movable figures were smaller 
and were mounted on a base, which had either circular holes to thread the poles through, or 
were provided with lashing rings to secure the image to a litter to be carried in procession. In 
addition, there were two vertical spikes, one on each side, at the back of the plinth. These were 
meant to support a horseshoe shaped floral arch or aureole over the image, in place of the 
proper prabha (a similar arch in metal) that would make the image too heavy to be easily 


carried. 


The high period of the late Dravidian style of the Pandyas can be placed during 1100- 
1350 AD.” The Pandyas followed the Cholas. Magnificent temples erected by the late 


Pandyas equal the late Chola gopuras at Chidambaram. The eastern gopuram at Chidambaram 


!° Ibid. p. 13. 


!7 Cf. Heinrich Zimmer, The Art of Indian Asia: Its Mythology and Transformations vol. 1: Text, p. 281. 
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erected by Sundara Pandya (AD 1251-1268), and the ones at Jambukesvaram and Srirangam 
are magnificent structures closely resembling the Chola gopuras. In the 14th century, the 
Vijayanagara empire was established. Krishnadevaraya (AD 1509-1529) was a patron of fine 
arts. The last phase of art in the South was during the time of the Nayaks. Tirumala Nayak 
(AD 1623-1650) was a renowned patron of art. The most splendid gopura of the South is of 
the time of his period. In Tanjavur and Kumbakonam, Raghunathanayaka was responsible for 


excellent architecture and sculpture. This was the last period of art in South India.’* 


The temples were built by the patronage of the kings. The temples had numerous 
images in them. As temples were built, images also evolved gradually. So, when the kings 


patronized temples, they indirectly patronized the temple arts and the artists. 


3.2 Historical Perspective of Iconography 

The iconographic development in India has been continuous at least for about seven thousand 
years. The iconic specimens found in the sites of the Indus Valley civilization,’ the proto- 
historic phase of Indian history and the descriptive hymns dealing with iconic conceptions in 
the Rig Veda provide the background for the nation-wide iconographic tradition that has held 
the field till date.’ Choodamani, in her Arts and Crafts of Indus Civilization, writes, “The 
sculptural forms which blossomed then are considered to be the primary sources for studying 


the major streams of Indian art history.” 


The images that were found in the Indus Valley are well-defined human and animal 
forms, flora, fauna, and ritualistic figurines. The animal figures include those of bull, dog, 


horse, ram, pig, and rhinoceros. The birds and other living creatures include doves, parrot, 


8 Iid., p. 13. 


! The term “Indus Civilization” is generally applied to all the phases of the Harappa culture. Indus Civilization 
limits the geographical extent of civilization to the Indus Valley, while it extends to Sarasvati and Yamuna 
valleys in the east, to Baluchistan in the west, to the whole of Gujarat and Godavari Valley in the south and upto 
Kashmir in the north covering an area of 1.5 million sq. km. The chronological order of the early Harappa is 
2900-3300 BC, mature Harappa is 2900-1900 BC, and late Harappa is 1900-1500 BC. 

20 §. K. Ramachandra Rao, The Icons and Images in Indian Temples (Bangalore: IBH Prakashana, 1981), p. 17. 


21 Choodamani Nandagopal, Arts and Crafts of Indus Civilization (New Delhi: Aryan Books International, 2006), 
p. 74. 
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duck, squirrel, snake, mongoose, and tortoise. Female figures were found in Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro with certain characteristics such as the figures being in the standing posture 
with legs apart, adorned with an elaborate girdle, a loin cloth, necklaces of different types and 
fan-shaped head dresses. These nude female figures with well-proportioned body, slim waist, 
and prominent hips are respected as the Divine Mother. Thus it is clear that Shaktism, the 


Mother Goddess cult, flourished in the Indus Valley. 


The bronze image of a dancing girl measuring four inches in height, found in Mohenjo- 
daro, is a good example of the remarkable achievement of the Indus artist in metallurgy. The 
pose is well defined and all the features are modeled in an artistic way. There are male figures 
in yogdsana postures. The closing narrow eyes of the male figure that is fixed on the tip of the 


nose and the namaskara mudrd (aiijali hasta) bring out the attitude of the yogr. oi 


The recorded history focuses on the north-western region of India during the 6th 
century BC, when the Persian influence was dominant in the region. The next date is about 
327-325 BC, when the Macedonian adventurer, Alexander, swooped on the Persian Empire 
and dashed into this corner region of India. Hellenistic impact was in subsequent years felt in 
this region of India also. An aspect of this impact was the art of making images of gods and 


25 
heroes. 


The art form that developed in the north-western region, during the days when the 
Indian princes repulsed the invasions of the Greek generals, has been called Gandhara, after 
the name of the region. This art form is heavily Greco-Roman and so it did not flourish in 
India. Only when the Greek artisans and sculptors were encouraged to exhibit their artistic 
talent and temperament, the Gandhara art was born. The artists (sculptors, architects, and 
craftsmen) were commissioned to execute works on Buddhist monuments by Indian patrons. 


The statues were rigid and did scarcely suggest a transcendental feeling or the divine element 


°° [bid., p. 75. 
2 Ibid., p. 84. 


& Ibid., p. 86, 88. 


°° §. K. Ramachandra Rao, The Icons and Images in Indian Temples, p. 17. 
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because the images were made more as works of art than as objects of worship. The relic 
worship and the worship of symbolic representations like the foot print, umbrella, and bodhi 
tree were in vogue from early times. That is why the Gandhara art was impersonal and short 


lived. It disappeared after sixty to seventy years, leaving no lineage and no impact.” 


The art form that emphasized the Indian idiom with idealistic symbolism that was 
indigenous to India was the one that developed in the city of Mathura. Mathura icons became 
popular all over the country and icons were prepared for commercial purposes also. The 
iconography that originated in Mathura (1st — 2nd century AD) continued in the fourth century 
and developed and attained maturity in the golden age of the Guptas (4th — 5th centuries). 
The Gupta period lasted till the 7th century in the North and this period was called the classical 
period of Indian sculpture and fresco painting. It was about this time that bronze images really 
came into existence in South India, although the art of metal casting had been known for a 
long time and a few images had been made previously. It is to be noted that the Indian art 


reached its zenith in the post-Gupta period. 


An essential step toward the Metal Age was the discovery that metals could be melted 
and cast to shape in molds. There was a close relationship between these metallurgical 
developments” and the growth of civilization. People needed a stronger metal than native 
copper. Possibly, they discovered that certain copper ores containing the tin-bearing mineral 
cassiterite could be treated in a charcoal fire to produce an alloy of copper and tin known as 
bronze. This discovery occurred between 4000 and 1400 BC. The advantage of bronze is that 
it is harder than copper and has a lower melting temperature and casts more readily, producing 


s s 2 s 3 2 
sounder castings. In a short period of time, bronze images were appreciated.” 


* Ibid., pp. 18-19. 


”’Nihar Ranjan Ray and Bagisvari, “Sculpture,” The Classical Age, vol. 3 of The History and Culture of the 
Indian People (Mumbai: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1997), p. 523. 


* Prior to 4000 BC, native gold and copper and meteoritic iron were used occasionally without melting; during 
4000-3000 BC the reduction of oxidized ores of copper and lead and the usage of bronze followed. During 3000- 
2000BC, roasting and smelting of sulfide ores of copper, the experimental production of sponge iron and the 
purification of gold and silver were in use. During 2000-1000 BC, gold purified by cementation and used in 
furnaces is seen. During 1000-0 BC, cast iron, cast steel, gold purified by sulfide process, mercury distilled from 
ores and amalgamation of gold ores are used. 
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After a phase of initial development, the subsequent period saw a large number of 
canonical works in Sanskrit in the nature of iconographic manuals called pratima laks an as.” 
It was about the same time that temples also began to be built in a manner that was different 
from the stiipa, caitya, or vihdra. It was about the same time that the myths and the legends of 
gods were becoming popular. The folk deities as well as the divinities of the sophisticated 


classes had gained in importance and they needed shrines and complex rituals of worship.’ 


The tantric framework assumed considerable importance. There were no temples even 
in the earlier Indus Valley phase, although there were household icons. Now the elaborate 
Vedic rituals and sacrifices sprouted, as community affairs receded to the background, and the 
temple as a public place of worship began taking its place. During this time the Bhagavata cult 
also was making headway in the mainland of India. It began with the adoration of Vis nu and 
then Siva. The innumerable folk divinities were accommodated within the general ideology of 
Bhagavata, which was the impulse to partake of the grace and glory of the godhead. With the 
spread of the cult of devotion to personal gods and goddesses, the agama (sacred texts) 
manuals attempted a classification of deities and stylization of their iconic forms. By the 5th 


century AD, Indian iconography was more or less finalized and formalized.” 


The gods found in the initial stage are Surya, the sun god, and Indra, the king of gods. 
It is admitted that the ancient iconographical artifacts known of a purely Hindu deity are the 
coins of Kadphises II. The earliest engraved representations of god (Siva) seem to be those on 
the coins of Kadphises (about A.D 80 to 90) where the figure with the trident and the bull 
certainly prefigure the principal personage in this religion.” Then arose the technical 
development in metal craft which reached a stage of maturity. The casting of metallic icons 


began to be attempted on a large scale. The class of workers known as sthapatis involved in 


°° New Knowledge Library, Universal Reference Encyclopaedia-hoi-ira, vol. 14 (Sydney: Bay Books Pty Lid., 
1981), p. 1318. 

0 §, K. Ramachandra Rao, The Icons and Images in Indian Temples, p. 22. 

“1 Ibid., p. 23. 

°° Ibid., pp. 23-26. 


“A. C. Martin, Iconography of Southern India, p. 117. 
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the preparation of icons came to be well established. It is in the 6th century AD that the history 
of the Hindu iconography really begins.” In the 7th century, the Pallavas built temples, and 
the iconography of various gods like Siva, Vis nu, Indra, BrahmA, and Kal came into 


existence. 


3.3 Texts on Silpa Sastra 

The term Silpa designates any kind of art, a fine or mechanical art (64 such arts are 
enumerated), a skill in any art and crafts in the Indian tradition. Its origin is traced to the 
Vedas. Silpa is a pervasive term and includes within the ambit of its meaning anything 
creative, imitative, ideational, or skilful which in one sense or the other involves dexterity of 
hand or mind or both.’ Silpa also implies a technique, a ceremonial act, an artifact, indeed 
anything that either leads to or is a tangible product of some craft. On occasions, it 1s beyond 
explanation and therefore a subject of wonder, especially where it creates the cosmic elements, 
or even an illusion of reality without being it." The term Silpa generally means “action” or 
“skill” in action. The Aitareya Brahman a (V1.27) regards silpa as the anukaral a (imitation) 
of deva Silpa (divine art). It is also said that silpa is supposed to be born in one who has the 


knowledge of it. 


Silpa signifies an extraordinary potential, a sanctifying principle, a supportive, 
sustaining, and strengthening force, a skill endowed with a sense of wonder for its creative 
essence, Sometimes a propensity which is “divine” in character and which remains sanctified 
even in its emulation. It is also a quality. By silpa the divine personages create and strengthen 
the cosmic forces, and by it a transmutation is brought about in different, disparate 
phenomena. It is the principle by which the non-manifested is rendered manifest, and the 


manifest derives its corporeality and colours. It manifests the basic forms of arts, for example, 


“ The Vaishnavite cave at Badami bears an inscription which shows that the carving it from the twelfth year of 
the reign of Kirtivarman I in the year 500 of the Saka era, that is, AD 578. 

** Vaman Sivaram Apte, The Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass Publishers Pv. 
Ltd., 1998), p. 1554. 


°° R. N. Mishra, “Silpa,” Kalatattvakosa, vol. 1 (New Delhi: IGNCPA, 1992), p.193. 
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song, dance, music, colour and plastic arts, but is also identified by the quality of “beauty” and 


“effulgence” that may qualify its manifestation.’ 


The sastras that deal with the silpa are the silpasastras. Silpasastra is the science of 
architecture. It also includes vastu vidya or architecture applied to the construction of houses, 
fields, buildings of any kind (setu-bandha). The origin of this science has been attributed to 


“the divine architect of gods. The silpasastra deals with the rules of the 


Visvakarma, 
construction of palaces, images, parks, houses and similar works.” This science is fully treated 
in works like the Minasara, Brahmiya, and Manusara.'' The important texts that give 
information on the science of architecture and figures are Mayamatam, Visvakarmeyam, 
Manasaram,  Kasyapam,  Manusaram,  Indiramatam,  Saraswateeyam,  Brahmeeyam, 


Silparatna, Sakaladikaram, Cir pa Cen nil, and Vis nudharmotaram. Amongst these texts, 


Cir pa Cen nil is selected for the present study. 


34 Selected Text 

3.5.1 Cifpa Cennil 

Cir pa Cen Nil is a treatise on sculptures written by V. Ganapati Sthapati, in 1977. It is a text 
in Tamil, which explains the Sanskrit technical terms of sculptures. It consists of thirty-six 
chapters. The first chapter deals with the measurements of the sculptures. The second chapter 


deals with the types of icons. The third and the fourth chapters deal with the height and 


ர்ச்‌ 
Ibid., p. 205. 

# Vigyakarma is Said to have been the presiding deity of the nine artisans, namely, the carpenter (siitradhdra), 

potter (kumbhakara), weaver (kuvindaka), goldsmith (suvarnakara), blacksmith (karmakara), brazier 

(kamsyakara), shell-ornament maker (safikakara), painter (citrakara) and garland-maker (malakara). 


°° R. N. Saletore, Encyclopaedia of Indian Culture (R-U), vol. 4 (New Delhi: Sterling Publishers, 1981), pp. 
1348-1349. 


“0 In the text called Manasaram there is the mention of 32 treatises written in Sanskrit. They include 
Visvakarmiyam, Visvasaram, Manaviddhi, Manasaram, Srishtham, Viswabodham, Visalakaham, Prabodham, 
Vritam, Mayamatam, Twastatantram, Kalyupam, Chitram, Sadhakasara, Aindiramatam, Sauram, Visvam, 
Nalam, Manakalpam, Behusrutam, Manabodham, Visalakaham, Adisaram, Viswakasyapam, Vastubhodham, 
Mahdatantram, Vastuvidyapati, Manusaram, Chaityam, Avaryam, Bhanumatam, and Lokagnam. 


4 In the text called Manusaram, mention has been made of 28 texts. Eighteen out of these, which do not find a 
place in the earlier list, are Isanam, Chitrakasyapam, Prayogamanjari, Gautamam, Vaishistam, Manokalpam, 
Bhargavam, Markandam, Gopalam, Baudhamatam, Peruhitam, Naradiyam, Narayaniyam, Kasyapam, Kulalam, 
Chitrayamalam, Chitrabahulyam, and Desikam. Out of these eighteen texts, only a few deal comprehensively 
with both architecture and sculpture. Cf. V. Ganapati Sthapati, Indian Sculpture and Iconography: Forms and 
Measurements, pp. XiV-XV. 
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measurements of the gods and Vais nN ava deities. The fifth chapter is about the utsava or the 
festival deities. The sixth chapter deals with the dyadi gallita (calculation of beneficial 


measures). 


The seventh and eighth chapters deal in detail with the hand gestures and bhal gas (the 
flexions of the body) of the icons respectively. The eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth chapters 
give information on the head-—dresses, the ornaments, and the costumes. The fourteenth chapter 
is on the art of making designs of trees, plants, creepers, and leaves using the imagination of 
the artist. The fifteenth and sixteenth chapters give information on the symbols used for 
weapons, animals, and birds. The seventeenth chapter is on the aesthetic aspect of art. The 
eighteenth chapter gives details of the explanation of the agama theories. The nineteenth and 
twentieth chapters deal with the form of the li/jga and bronze images. The twenty-first 
chapter deals with the icons made out of wood, sand, and cloth. The twenty-second and 
twenty third chapters deal with the different mana (scale) and talamana (rhythmic measure) 


respectively. 


The twenty—fourth chapter gives information on the different types of tila (measure), 
the uttama dasatala (higher ten-part measure) and the icons of Vis nu, Murukan , and 
Buddha. The twenty-fifth chapter gives information on the madhyama dasatala (medium ten- 
part measure), penmanam (female image scale), anmdnam (male image scale), penmanam of 
Vaisnavism, and icons of Rama, Sita and Hanuman. The twenty-sixth chapter deals with the 
adhama dasatala (smaller ten-part measure), dinmdnam and penmdanam. The twenty-seventh 


chapter deals with the navardha tala (nine—and—half-—part measure). 


The twenty-eighth chapter deals with the uttama navatdla (higher nine-part measure) 
in general, anmanam of vai avam, the icons of Garud a, madhyama navatala (medium nine- 
part measure), adhama navatdla (smaller nine-part measure) and penmdnam. The twenty— 
ninth chapter deals with the icons of the devotees. The thirtieth chapter gives information on 
the uttama as ft atala (higher eight-part measure), icons of dlvars, madhyama as { atala 
(medium eight-part measure) for penmdanam and adhama as t atdla (smaller eight-part 
measure) for penmdanam. The thirty-first chapter is about the uttama sabdatala (higher seven- 
part measure) and madhyama sabdatala (medium seven-part measure). The thirty-second 
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chapter is about the uttama sattala (higher six-part measure), madhyama S at tala (medium 


six-part measure) and adhama S at tala (smaller six-part measure) in detail. 


The thirty-third chapter deals with the uttama paricatala (higher five-part measure) for 
the icon of Vindyaka, Kr S na and also for other icons in general. This chapter also deals with 
the madhyama paiicatala (medium five-part measure) and adhama paricatala (smaller five- 
part measure). The thirty-fourth chapter gives information about the icons of yakSa 
(attendants of the deva) and vidyddara (poets who extol the virtues and greatness of the deva). 
The thirty-fifth chapter gives details of the uttama catuS tala (higher four-part measure), 
tritala (three dimensions), dvitala (two dimensions) and ekatala (one dimension). The last 
chapter, the thirty—sixth, gives details about the opening of the eye of the images. This chapter 


also includes a bibliography and a glossary. 


From the above study one learns that the Cif pa Cen 7 iil provides a detailed study of 
sculpture and iconography. This text has remained one of the oldest and authoritative texts in 
the fields of sculpture and iconography. It has been translated into English and published in the 
year 2002 under the title Indian Sculpture and Iconography: Forms and Measurements. The 
researcher has used the English version of the Cif pa Cen niil for the study, which is the 


direct translation of the primary text Cif pa Cen 1 iil. 


3.5 Some Basic Aspects in Iconography 

Iconography has several integral elements in it. They include the classification of images, 
textual principles of making images, mode of casting, materials employed in making images, 
the accessories, and the characters of gods and goddesses. They are discussed in the 


forthcoming paragraphs. 


3.5.1 Classification of Images 

Since prehistoric times worship of gods and goddesses exists in Tamilnadu. Worship of god 
must have been coeval with people’s knowledge of gods. The ways of worshipping gods have 
differed from age to age in Tamilnadu. They suggest the different aspects of the Supreme 
Being. The three main forms of worship are uruvam val ipddu (image worship), aruvam 


val ipadu (spirit worship) and aruvuruva val ipadu (worship of formless form). Of these, 
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image worship is of much later origin than the other two. The history of image worship has 
been traced by many historians in Tamilnadu. The people had a custom of worshipping stones 


in honour of the valiant heroes who sacrificed their lives in the battlefield.” 


It is said that without images one cannot imagine, one cannot remember, and one 
cannot think. The word sandrse means objects visible to the eye, that is, images proper. Thus, 
each god has an existence in two forms: one is the concrete and finite form and the other is the 
abstract and infinite form. "The Supreme Spirit has two states of form: the [one, the] Nature of 
the World (prakr ti) and [the other,] its transformation as appearance (vik/ ti). Prakt ti is His 
invisible form. Vikt ti is the aspect (akara) in which He pervades the Universe. Worship and 
meditation can be performed in relation to His aspect (sakara) only." (Vis Nudharmottara, 


111. ch. 46. 2-3). 


Ganapati Sthapati believes that God is one; He is the beginning, the end and the 
intermediate substance. He is not without qualities (nirgu/a), nor is He nirakara or formless. 
He has a form and is contained within reality, and all reality contained within Him.” 
Therefore, there are numerous forms of the deity and they are classified according to the form, 


quality, and the material used in making images. 


Lord Kr s na says in Bhagavat Gita that the Supreme God is one. All the other gods 
are aspects of him. When any devotee worships any one of the various forms of the Lord with 
faith, he is bestowed with what he yearns for, because the path he takes from any side leads to 
the Supreme God. Thus the multiplicity of the forms of images arises from various causes, all 
ultimately referable to the diversity of the need of individuals and groups.” There are 
numerous forms of images. The images are classified into Hindu Puranic images, Buddhist 
Puranic images, Hindu Tantric images, Buddhist Tantric images, and so on. These images are 


classified into various types. In general, the images are of three types, namely ‘bodily’, 


4 


A. M. Paramasivanandam, Ancient Temples of Tamilnadu (Madras: Tamil Kalai Publishing House, 1981), pp. 
9-10. 

“ Stella Kramrisch, The Hindu Temple vol. 2 (Calcutta: University Press, 1946), p. 298. 

“ Cf. V. Ganapati Sthapati, Indian Sculpture and Iconography, p. 19. (Henceforth Indian Sculpture and 
Iconography). 


4 


° Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, The Transformation of Nature in Art, pp. 160-161. 
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‘tactile’ and ‘visual’ images. The imagination is largely made up of images deriving from and 
corresponding mostly to sensations. One may seem very “real’, another ‘fantastic’, another 
‘distorted’, and another ‘abstract’. One may emphasise visual quality, another tactile, another 


bodily, and another seems to draw impartially on all kinds of sensory experiences. 


The Hindu Puranic images are the main focus of this thesis. Hinduism has different 
sects such as Saivism (the followers of Siva), Vais navism (the followers of Visnu), 
Kumaryam (the followers of Murukan ), Gan apathyam (the followers of Ganapati), Saktism 
(the followers of goddess) and Stryam (the followers of Sun God). Fach sect has numerous 
images in various forms. Miirti is the deity of the temple. The deities differ according to the 
religious faith of the people. Each sect has a philosophy and religion of its own. The main 
deity of the Vaishnavites is Lord Vis n u. As a philosophy, it bases itself upon the Upanishads, 
and as a religion it reaches its roots into the Tantra. Its religious ritual, in general, is of Agamic 
or Tantric in character. The history of Vaishnavism in northern India is traceable in its main 
lines at least from the 5th century BC and the history of Vaisnavism in South India is said to 
have gained popularity since the 13th century AD. The following section studies the 


classification of the Hindu images. 


The ancient silpis have classified the revelation of the Primary Energy into three states. 
They are avyakta/nis kala (amorphic/non-manifest), vyaktavyakta/sakala—nis kala (morpho- 
amorphic/patially manifest) and vyakta/sakala (morphic/fully manifest in anthromorphic). The 
Sanskrit word avyakta or nis kala is called aruvam in Tamil. It is the abstract state of 
formlessness, where the different parts of the body and other physical attributes are undefined 
and represented in an amorphous state. This state is said to be all-pervasive and luminous in 
nature. The [its ga comes under this category.’ In vyaktavyakta or sakala-nis kala, the parts of 
the body and other physical features are partly defined and partly suspended in an amorphous 
state. The physical features of the human body are not fully represented. This state is called 
aruvuruvam in Tamil and the mukhalitga is described as an example of this kind of image. 


Vyakta or Sakala or uruvam (in Tamil) is the form where the body is well defined and is 


“ S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Early History of Vaishnavism in South India (Madras: The Oxford University 
Press, 1920), pp. 3, 4. 


*” Indian Sculpture and Iconography, p. 3. 
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represented in a perceivable, tangible manner. The images of Candrasekara, Murukan and 


Vis n u come under this state of form. 


The Hindu images are divided into three classes — chala (movable), achala 
(immovable), and chalachala (movable-immovable). The moveable images are easily portable 
and are made of loha (metal). The images that come under this category are the kautukaberas, 
meant for arcana (dedication); the utsavaberas are meant for festive occasions in procesSIONS; 
the baliberas are meant for the purpose of offering sacrifice to the parivaras; and 
snapanaberas are used for holy bathing.” In short, the bhoga miirti or utsava vigraha that are 
carried in processions are the best examples for cala. The immovable images cannot be moved 
from the particular place where they are installed. They are made up of m/ nmaya (terracotta) 
or sarkara (laterite), and sauyaja (stucco). The dhruva or yoga bera or miila vigraha that are 
permanently established in a shrine come under this category. The movable and immovable 


images are made of stone, wood, dhatu (mineral, possibly jade) and gem.’ . 


There is another classification of images into three kinds — chitra (depiction of a 
painting —wo dimensional), chitrardha/ardha-—chitra (high relief sculpture) and chitrabhdasa 
(relief sculpture). Chitra denotes images in the full round representation with all their limbs 
completely worked out. It is also known sarvald ga-dr Syakaranam (having all its parts 
visible). Chitrardha is an image in which half the body is not seen. It is to be done with 
mineral colours. It is known bhittyadaulagna-bhavenapy-ardham (when half of its being is 
attached to a wall or the surface). Chitrabhdsa refers to images painted on walls and cloth, and 
such other objects. It is referred to as a vilekhana (painting) and lekhya/ndand-varn anvitan 
(painted with the use of many colors).’! The images are again classified into vyakta or manifest 


form, vyaktdvyakta or manifest and non-manifest form, and avyakta or non-manifest form.” 


48 Th; 
Ibid., p. 4. 

“ T, A. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography vol. 1 part 1 (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass Indology 

Publishers, 1968), p. 17. 

°0 Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, The Transformation of Nature in Art, pp. 142, 211. 


°! Ibid. p.143. 


°2T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, p. 18. 
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There is another classification of images based on their terrific (raudra or ugra) and pacific 


[த 53 
(Santa or saumya) nature. 


Images are classified into five forms, namely parama, vyiiha, vibhdva, antaryami and 
arca. Parama means the ultimate or the highest. Vyiiha stands for formation or line of 
arrangement. It denotes the state in which the supreme power gathers its qualities together. 
This is the state where the creation of the universe begins. Antaryami is the name given to the 
inner image held in intense worship within the beings of devotees. The ability to confirm and 
act from a self-contained energy is known as antarydamitva. Arca stands for images that are 
worshipped, which have been fashioned according to the specifications and methodology of 
the sculptural tradition.”* In short, parama, vyiiha and vibhava stand for the subtle states in 
which the paramdatman exists everywhere and eternally. Antaryami is the essentially subtle 
state of existence of the Divine within our consciousness and within the beings of all 
substances. It is only through the arca state that He becomes perceptible and manifest in a 


form which can be identified and worshipped by all. 


3.5.2 Textual Principles of Making Images 

Strict and most elaborate rules were laid down for the measurements of the various parts of the 
body and their relative proportions and the different postures. In course of time, 
representations of gods and goddesses were made. An impression of their power and 
personality was created by the sthapatis (the metal workers or the sculptors). The 
measurements of proportion in images studied in this division are based on the details in T. A. 


Gopinath Rao’s Elements of Hindu Iconography. 


In the Indian value of measurement of length there are two different kinds of units, 
namely, the absolute and the relative. Of these, the first is based on the length of certain natural 
objects, while the second is obtained from the length of a particular part or limb of the person 


whose measurement is under consideration. They have been specified by R. N. Mishra, in his 


°° Ibid., p. 19 
™ Indian Sculpture and Iconography, pp. 19-22. 
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text in volume 1 of Kalatattvakosa. The following table gives the relation between the various 


quantities used in the absolute system: 


8 Paraman us (atomic size) make 1 Rathdaren u (speck of dust) or Trasare/ u (mobile speck) 
8 Ratharéenus make 1 Romdgra (tip of a coarse hair) or Valagra (tip of a thin hair) 

8 Romdgras make 1 Liksa (egg of a louse) 

8 Liksas make 1 Yuka (length of a louse) 

8 Yukas make 1 Yava (the size of a barley grain) 

8 Yavas make 1 Uttama manal gula (superior inch measure) 

7 Yavas make 1 Madhyama manali gula (middling inch measure) 


6 Yavas make 1 Adhama mandri gula (inferior inch measure) 


T. A. Gopinath Rao also suggests other larger units of length, such as: 
24 ali gulas or mana gulas (inch measure) make 1 Kis ku (cubit) 
25 manali gulas make 1 Prajapathya 
26 mdandli gulas make 1 dhanur graha (bowlength) 

27 mdandri gulas make 1 dhanur mus t i (bowlength) 


4 Dhanur mus ¢ is make 1 dan da (churning stick).”° 


The different af gulas are as follows: 


Maitrar gula — The length of the middle digit of the middle finger of either the sculptor or the 
architect, or of the devotee is matrdli gula. 

Deha-—labdhar gula — This is obtained by dividing the whole length of the body of an image 
into 124,120 or 116 equal parts. Each of this division is called a deha-labdhall gula or shortly 


dehili gula. The relative measure is used in the construction of temples or in the making of 


°° §. K. Ramachandra, The Icons and Images in Indian Temples, p. 28. 


°° T, A. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, p. 372. 
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images. Different names are given to certain lengths representable by two or more 


dehdiri gulas up to twenty-seven. °’ 


The measurements described in Sanskrit authorities are altogether of six kinds: mdna’ 


(the proper height of the icon), pramdana (the breadth), unmdana° (thickness), parimana’! (the 
circumference), upamdina®- (the space between the limbs) and lambamana® (surface of the 
image). Besides the smaller units known as deha/i gula there are other larger relative units of 
length, which are called pradesa, tala, vitasti and gokara. The distance between the tips of 
the thumb and the forefinger, when they are stretched out to the utmost, is called a pradesa 
(the distance between the tips of the thumb and the middle finger). The distance between the 
tips of the stretched out thumb and ring finger is vitasti. The distance between the stretched out 


thumb and little finger is gokarl a. 


The unit of measurement chosen for stating the proportions of the images of the 
various gods, goddesses and other beings belonging to the Hindu pantheon is called the tala. 
For measuring lengths along plumb-lines an instrument called the Lamba-phalaka is 


employed. The different tala measurements prescribed for the various images are given below: 


1. The Uttama-dasatala (124 dehdirigulas) is prescribed for the images of the 


principal deities Brahma, Vis n u and Siva. 


°7 §, K. Ramachandra, The Icons and Images in Indian Temples, pp. 28, 30 
°¥ The synonyms for the linear measurement mana are ayama, ayata, dirgha. 
59 The synonyms for the linear measurement pramdna are vistara, tara, striti, visriti, visritam, vyasa, Visarita, 


vipula, tata, vishkambha and visala. 


60 The synonyms for the linear measurement unmadna are bahala, ghana, miti, utchchraya, tunga, unnata, udaya, 
utsedha, uchcha, nishkrama, nishkriti, nirgama and udgama. 


1 The synonyms for the linear measurement parimdna are marga, pravesa, parinaha, naha, vriti, avrita and nata. 
62 - 2 ; 
The synonyms for the linear measurement upamdna are nivra, vivara and antara. 


«The synonyms for the linear measurement Jambamdna are sutra, lambana and unmita. 


“ §. K. Ramachandra, The Icons and Images in Indian Temples, p. 27. 
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The Madhyama-dasatala (of 120 deharigulas) for those of Sridevi, Bhumidevi, 
Uma, Sarasvat1, Durga, Sapta-matrikas, US a and Jyes t ha. 

The Adhama-dasatala (of 116 dehari gulas) for Indra and the other Lokapalas, for 
Candra and Surya, for the twelve Adityas, the eleven Rudras, the eight Vasus, the 
two AsSvin1-devatas, for Bhrigu and Markandeya, for Garud a, Sesa, Durga, Guha 
or Subrahman ya, for the seven RS is, for Guru, Arya, Candesa and Ksetrapalakas. 
The Navartha tala for Kubera, for the navagrahas (nine planetary divinities) and 
certain other celestial objects. 

The Uttama navatala for Yaks a (sylvan deities), Uraga (dragon), Siddhas (sages), 
Gandharvas (celestial musicians), Vidyesa (learned) and for the AS t amiirtis of 
Siva (the various forms of Siva). 

Sa-tryali gula-navatala for such persons as is equal to the gods in power, wisdom, 
and sanctity. 

Navatdla for RaksS asa (demons), Asuras, YakSas (Sylvan deities), Apsaras 
(celestial women), AS ¢ amiirtis and Marudgal as. 

As t atala for men. 


Saptatala for Vetalas (dragons) 


10. Sat tala for Pretas (dead bodies) 


11. Paricatala for Kubjas or deformed persons and for VighneSvara 


12. Catus tala for Vamanas or dwarfs and children 


13. Tritala for Bhiitas (goblins) 


14. Dvitala for Kushmandas 
15. Ekatala for Kabhandhas 


The measurements for making images are dealt with in brief in the above division. 


3.5.3 The Mode of Casting Images 


In the Rig Veda there is reference to the hollow casting of images. But the people in the Rig 


Vedic period did not have so many images of gods. Nor were they made for the purpose of 


worship. In the later texts there is very little instruction on the casting of metal figures, or on 


making icons of wood, clay and stone. It is only after the Christian era that one finds proper 


instructions for working in metal. The art of making images has survived over the centuries in 
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Tamilnadu with relatively little change either in the norms of making the image or in the 
technique of casting.’ The present day use of metals is the culmination of a long path of 
development extending over approximately 6,000 years. The first metals known to humans 
were gold, silver, and copper which occurred in the native or metallic state. Such native metals 
became known and were appreciated for making ornaments and images during the latter part 


of the Stone Age. 


The mode of casting metal images is termed madhuchchhishtavidhana or the lost-wax 
method and is known as cire perdue in French. The name suggests pouring the molten metal 
into the hollow of the mould. There are two ways of casting metal images, the hollow method 
and the solid method — suSira and ghana respectively. Though the smaller images for 
household worship were usually cast in the solid fashion,” the large ones were sometimes cast 
according to the hollow method.’ The madhuchchhishtavidhdina method is described in the 
Silpasastras. The casting of metals began about 3500 BC and there was an interval of about 


2,000 years between the making of crudely wrought metal articles and the earliest castings. 


During the Bronze Age the Egyptians introduced the lost=wax process, a method 
known today as the investment method of casting. In this method, an exact model or pattern of 
the article to be cast 1s made in wax, and then covered with a claylike material to form the 
mold. The composite is heated to harden the mold and to melt the wax, which drains off, 


leaving an exact negative impression, which is then filled with molten metal and allowed to 


* Metallic objects are divided according to their mode of production into two types: cast and wrought. Cast 
materials are brought to final form by permitting molten metal to fill and solidify in molds of desired shape. 
Wrought materials generally begin their career by solidifying in a metal mold of simple shape and being brought 
to desired form by working, either cold or at elevated temperature, using practices such as rolling, pressing, 
forging, stamping, drawing and extrusion. Casting is a process practiced by foundries all over the world as a basic 
method for the production of shapes, using in one form or another almost all of the metals known to human. 
Important processes among these are plastic mold, composite mold, investment, permanent mold, and die casting. 
* The New Encyclopaedia Britannica: Macropaedia, vol 2 (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1768), p. 1061. 


67 C. Sivaramamurti, South Indian Bronzes, p: 14. 
* Ibid. p. 14. 


“The New Encyclopaedia Britannica: Macropaedia, vol 2, p. 1061. 
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solidify. One of the earliest examples known of the lost=wax art is the statue of the Pharaoh 


Pepi I and his son, dating from about 2600 BC.” 


In India, images are moulded in two ways as mentioned earlier. A few references are 
given for image casting in the forthcoming paragraphs. There is a chapter on the method of 
casting images in the Mdnasdra and it is described in the following lines: It instructs that after 
coating the wax figure with clay, the artisan should first dry it and then heat the earthen mass 
to allow the wax to run out; it should now be filled with the desired metal and the cast image 


finished by breaking the burnt earthen mould and cleaning it with water. (Manasara 8, 20.23) 


A short clear description of bronze casting 1s available in the Vis usamhita: A 
complete wax image prepared and coated with clay may be cast as a solid one in gold or other 
metals properly tested and melted in the requisite temperature by experts. (Vis 7usa/mhita, 


verse 14) 


Shankara, in his Brahmasiitrabhas ya (I. i, 12), gives the explanation for the mode of 
casting images in the words mushanishiktadrutatamradipratimavat, that is, like images 
wrought of copper and other molten metal poured from a crucible into the mould. This is 
particularly interesting as Shankara was a contemporary of the later Pallavas when some of the 


finest bronzes of the Pallava period were being fashioned. 


According to Ramatirtha, musha is an earthen hollow mould of a figure; Just as copper 
is melted by fire and poured into a mould takes that very shape, so does the mind take the 
shape of the object comprehended. ™ It is still a living art. It is practiced by sthapatis or metal 
workers who have kept alive this ancient art, both by preserving the texts relating to the mode 
of preparation and the contemplative hymns or dhydanaslokas that describe the forms of 


individual icons. 


1 Ibid., p. 1061. 
1 C. Sivaramamurti, South Indian Bronzes, p.- 15. 
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The process of making an image, as described in the 12th century work 


Abhilashitarthachintaman i is as follows: 


The image should be prepared of wax, according to the navatala measurement. It is 
light yellow in color and beautiful to behold, with proper disposition of limbs, including arms 
and weapons according to the iconographic texts. At this stage the sthapati must be able to 
visualize the image in metal and to distribute its weight carefully. After the image has been 
approved, the process can proceed. Long tubes, each with a flared mouth resembling the kasa 


flower, should be added to the back, at the shoulder, at the nape, or on the crown. 


The figure has then to be coated lightly with clay, well prepared by adding to it charred 
husk, tiny bits of cotton and salt, all finely ground on a stone. The coating has to be repeated 
three times, each after an interval of two days, and dried in the shade. The final coating is the 
most liberal one. The mouth and the channel of the tube, wherever fixed, should be left free 
when the coating is applied. The weight and quantity of brass, copper, silver or gold for 
preparing the image 1s determined by the weight of the wax in the mould; brass and copper are 
to be eight times the weight of wax, silver twelve and gold sixteen times. The casting of the 
image is usually done on a day that is auspicious for the sthapati, the donor, and the deity 
whose image 1s being made. Great care must be taken since, despite all the work involved, 
only one image can be made from each mold. To start, a roaring fire is lit in a pit and the wax 


image, now completely coated with several layers of clay, is placed therein. 


The chosen metal should be encased in clay to form a crucible of the shape of a large 
coconut, and then dried and heated in the fire. The mould is then heated to allow the wax in it 
to melt and run out. The crucible is then heated again. The heat for melting copper, silver and 
gold is reached in progressive order — mild embers, flaming embers, and blazing embers to 
five times the normal heat. A hole is made with an iron rod in the crucible, which is to be lifted 
up from the fire with the help of iron tongs. The molten metal is poured into the mouths left 
open on the mould, after cleaning them with a burning wick so that the metal will run in a hot 


stream to completely fill up the entire space within, and reach up to the mouths of the tubes. 
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The fire is then extinguished and the mould is allowed to cool down. Then the burnt 
earth composing the mould is carefully broken to reveal the image as originally prepared in 
wax. The sthapati now spends a great deal of time removing extra bronze from the channel 
areas, polishing the image and working out the details of decoration. Finally the sthapati 
incises the pupil of the eye. Once this is done the image is believed to have ‘life’; only then 
may the finished sculpture be consecrated with appropriate ceremonies for worship in the 
temple and for service as utsavamiirti, a processional image. This in brief is the description of 


the mode of casting images, and in practice also it is nearly the same even now. 


In the early period, metal images were very carefully fashioned with all the details 
present in the wax model itself and these were naturally imprinted in metal, and there was little 
finishing work after the casting. But, in later times, up to the present day, the image as cast 
was usually a rough one. The final touches were added elaborately, which involved so much of 


chiseling work that the result was almost a carved-out image rather than a cast one.” 


3.6.4 Iconometry 

“Iconometry” means the measurements of the icons. Iconometry is the use of relative units and 
in the field of image making it is the most interesting part. The measurements used for making 
images are the basis for perfection. Proportions of images are ruled by complex iconometrical 
canons. The accuracy in measurement is the criterion of perfection. The sthapatis have always 
produced their images according to prescribed measurements. In the making of the images, the 
sthapati follows two types of iconometry, the talamdna and the afi gulamdina. The word tala 
refers to the length of the palm, which is considered to be equivalent in sculptures, as in human 
beings, to the length of face from forehead to chin. Generally, images are made according to 
the navatala measurement. That is, the length of the image is nine times the length of its palm 
or face. The nine-face length is distributed thus: face, one tala; throat to navel, two; navel to 
the tip of the knee, three; lower knee to ankle, two, and the remaining one tala is divided 
among the height of foot, knee and top knot. Dwarfish figures may be made according to the 


caturasratala, or four-tala formula, four times the length of the image’s face.’ 


7 Ibid., pp.16-17. 


™ Sivaramamurti, South Indian Bronzes, p. 18. 
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Arigula can be measured in three ways: mandligula, one-twelfth of a tala; 
matral gula, the length of the middle digit of the middle finger of the right hand of a man; 
dehalabddrl gula, the length of the middle digit of the middle finger of the right hand of the 
donor or the sthapati. Between the two schemes, talamdana iconometry is more popular 
probably because the differences that exist as to the size of the basic unit in the a/l gulamdana 


iconometry are inhibitive factors in that scheme. 


Ideally the chest of a man should be broad and flat as the face of a charging bull; the 
female torso should be slender and long like the face of a horse. The male hand should be 
strong and tapering like the trunk of an elephant; that of woman, smooth and round like a 
bamboo stem. The mature trunk of a teak tree is usually the model for a man’s thigh, while for 
a woman the model is the firm, pale-green inner core of a banana tree. The gloriosa superba 


lily with its long petals was often the sculptor’s favourite guide for fashioning female fingers.’ 


Different attributes, weapons, and postures that are special for each deity must be 
present in the image for it to be worthy of worship. Such details are described in the various 
Silpasastras, treatises on sculptures, generally considered to have been compiled between the 
8th and the 12th centuries AD. The popular Silpasastras such as the Manasara, Manasolasa, 
Abhilashitarthachintamal i, Visvakarmiyam, Mayamatam, Amsumadbhedagama, 
Pratimdlaks an am, Cir pa Cen niil, Silparatna, Riipadhyanalaks an am, and Sakaldadikara 
provide rules for both the iconography and for the iconometry of the images. Though these 
Silpasastras do not agree in all details, they do agree on the significant attributes of the more 


popular deities. Sculptors may show a special preference for one or another of the silpasastras. 


3.6.5 Materials Used in Fashioning Images 

The materials listed in the Agamas for the making of images are wood, stone, precious gems, 
metals, terracotta, laterite, earth, and a combination of two or three or more of the materials 
specified above. The precious stones mentioned in the Agamas for the purpose of making 


images are sphat ika (crystal), padmaraga, vajra (diamonds), vaidurya (cat’s eye), vidruma 


™ Indian Sculpture and Iconography, pp. 288-289. 
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(coral), pusya, and ratna (ruby). Sphat ika is of two kinds, the siiryakanta and the 
candrakanta. Kat usarkara (brick) and danta (ivory) are also used for making images.’ Icons 
are made from the mixture of parica Ioha (five metals), namely, copper, gold, silver, brass and 
white lead. Bronze (kamsya) and brass (arakuta or paittala) are used for portable icons. Iron 
(ayasa), lead (sisaka) and tin (trapu) are used for making images of wicked and terrific 
aspects.’ The materials recommended in the silpasastra for the fashioning of images are 
unburnt clay, burnt clay as in brick or terracotta, sudhd (a special kind of mortar/plaster), 
composite earth, wood, stone, metal, ivory, dhatu (mineral), pigment, and precious stones. 
Wood is considered superior to earth, stone as better than wood, metal better than stone, and 
precious Stone is the most preferred of all. In case of loha (metal) icons, gold is accorded the 
first place, second comes silver, then copper. Ivory is not used for idols meant for worship. It 


& . 77 
is only used for decorative purposes. 


The earliest icons were made of clay or wood and sometimes of brick and mortar. As 
the early images were made of perishable materials like clay or wood, it was very easy for 
invaders to destroy the figures. Almost all dhruvaberas, that is, the images built permanently 
in a temple were constructed of stone and clay mixed with limestone and fortified with chips 
of stone, husks and cotton fibers, varying according to different formulae. In some cases, the 
large figures were carved in wood, brick, and mortar. Metal is rarely employed in the making 
of dhruvaberas. Metal, especially bronze, is almost always used for casting utsava, snapanda, 
and bali images. The relative grading has been set out in the texts and they explain the divine 


power of the substances used just as the fruit of a tree depends upon the soil it is planted in.’ 


3.6.6 Qualities of a Silpi/Sthapati 
The qualities needed for a Silpi (sculptor) or sthapati (metal worker) discussed here in brief 


are from the personal interviews of a few sthapatis and also from textual references. In the 


» Rao, Element of Hindu Iconography vol 1 part I, pp. 48-49. 


7° §, K. Ramachandra, The Icons and Images in Indian Temples, p. 42. 
7 Indian Sculpture and Iconography, p. 6 
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ancient days the temples were loaded with numerous gifts from princes and peasants and the 
demand for images was great. The demand had its supply and was kept alive with unstinted 
patronage by a school of sculpture and bronze workers who are commonly known as 
sthapatis.’ They existed long before the Chola ascendancy, but their highest contribution to 


their field was between the 10th and the 13th centuries. 


When a material image is to be produced for purposes of worship in a temple or 
elsewhere, a technical procedure is undertaken by a professional craftsman, who is called by 
various names such as sSilpin (craftsman), yogin (yogi), sadhaka (adept) or 
riipakaralpratimakara (imager).’’ The sculptors associated themselves in villages solely 
populated by them. In the villages of Tanjore District, Svamimalai and Kumbhakonam, there 
existed and still exists a group of families who have been practicing the art of image making in 
bronze and stone as hereditary profession from generations past. In the ancient days, the $ilpa 
parampara (the sculptural tradition) was closely linked to the architectural field and the two 
together was called vastu parampara. The designers and the artists of the classical tradition of 


sculpture were known as ViSvakarmas. 


ViSvakarma craftsmen and artists have been the designers of towns, temples, 
residences, villages, palaces; makers of sculptural works in metal, wood, earth-mortar and 
stone; jewellers, vessel makers, blacksmiths; and makers of implements of war.’ The work of 
the Visvakarma community was outstanding and their creativity contributed to the identity of 
the culture today. The works of the ViSvakarma community show a remarkable similarity in 


the whole of India. 


The builders or the craftsmen — sthapatis and the silpins — who belonged to the same 
guilds of artisans, had common principles and set methods of design and construction; and 


they worked in collaboration with the priests who knew the rituals, the nature of the objects of 


™ Silpi is an artist who is trained in the traditional system of fine arts and applied arts and has thorough 
knowledge of the sastras, the myths and legends. He intuitively understands the secrets of the natural phenomena. 


0 0.C. Gangoly, South Indian Bronzes (Calcutta: Indian Society of Oriental Art, 1915), p. 26. 
“1 Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, The Transformation of Nature in Art, p. 166. 


“* Introduction to Indian Sculpture and Iconography, p. Xi. 
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veneration, and the modes of their worship. They together determined the forms of the temples 
with such modifications as suited the respective cases, as also the fixing of the principal deities 
and the decorations of the structure with iconic and other sculptural embellishments. All that 
was known and necessary in the creation of the temple and the conduct of worship therein was 


codified. 


The silpi tradition was hereditary. During the day, the actual work technique was 
taught and in the evenings the theoretical knowledge was imparted through the silpa texts. The 
father’s workshop became the working ground for the son. The $ilpi should acquire expertise 
in svanubhdva (based on experience) which can be cultivated only through exposure to the 
lyrical aspects of literature, poetry, composition, and other fine arts as much as through a deep 


experience of life. 


The silpi is a vibrant and passionate person who responds to the essential nature of 
things and this ability helps him in self-expression. Thereby the artists’ characteristic is 
transformed into the created object. Hardly noticeable truths are understood and integrated into 
the atman (soul) of the artist. He understands the great truths of the Divine One and his 
experiences of the reality can be seen to reflect the manifestations of the primary substance. 
The silpi understands the philosophical and metaphysical content of the Divine Being 
properly. Such a craftsman goes through the whole process of self-purification and worship, 
mental visualization and identification of consciousness with the form evoked and then only 


transforms the form into Stone or metal.’ 


He should be very clear about the setting out of pdda vinyasa (modular divisions) of 
the images since the allocations of the positions are different for ekabera/dhruvarca and 
bahubera/druvabera images. The proportions in making each idol follow very strict rules that 


are secretly and precisely guarded by the sthapatis. The image that serves as an icon must be 


“2 K, R. Srinivasan, Temples of South India (New Delhi: National Book Trust, 1972), p. 2. 
“ Coomaraswamy, The Transformation of Nature in Art, p. 166. 
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artistically perfect and realistic; it must have a profound appeal to the onlooker or the devotee 


and it must be meaningful to the devotee.’ 


Ganapati Sthapati speaks of an artist thus: 


The silpi should have highly developed moral and spiritual values, should be 
compassionate, should be without envy or anger, without worries, always content, not 
ambitious, with the senses under control, adhering to truth, with a highly developed 
sense of responsibility, without serious ailments, and with a harmonious physical body 
that reflects the balance in his inner being. 


The practicing sSilpi should have a thorough knowledge of the paricaratra dgama $astra 
(the doctrine of the five elements) and the various forms of images set out in it before creating 
the images of divine beings. A silpi must have knowledge of the fine arts of the land, namely, 
literature, music, dance, painting and sculpture. The reason for a silpi to know the fine arts is 
that it elevates and sublimates the human spirit through dharma (right action), artha (material 
and spiritual benefits), kama (attachment in the worldly life) and moksS a (release from the 


bondage of birth). 


The silpi must be exposed to the navarasa (the nine major experiential qualities) 
through an appreciation of nat ya (dance) and sald git (music). The $ilpi should have immense 
skills in mathematics because all the calculations for making an image are based on the digital 
measurements. He must be a painter as well because only if he can draw he can give his 
drawings a form. With the guidelines for field application from the $ilpa texts, the Silpis with 


their experience and responses to art create excellent sculptures and structures/monuments. 


Kramrisch, in her book, The Art of India, speaks about the craftsman: 


The craftsman, his patron, and the public for whom he makes the work of art are 
magically one, and this relationship is further supported by the fact that the craftsman 
is a link in the unbroken chain of Tradition. Through his work he confirms the 
continued presence of the masters who once originated and now represent the various 
schools by which the doctrine is transmitted.... This phase of consciousness is called 
Mahat (The Great), wherein there is no differentiation between subject and object. The 


“> §. K. Ramachandra Rao, The Icons and Images in Indian temples, p. 2. 


“ Introduction to Indian Sculpture and Iconography, p. xiii. 
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subject-object content, functioning as the active agent, is the intellect (buddhi). Its 
lucidity is neither strained by energy (rajas) nor dulled by inertia ({amas). When these 
begin to assert themselves, and only then, the ‘I’ sense (ahamkara) makes its 
appearance and thenceforth the outside world.’ 


One of the greatest silpis who left behind his theories and guidelines was Mayan, who 
has been mentioned in the pura/as (legends) and kdvyas (poetry). Mayan is called the father 
of the sculptural tradition.’ The image maker’s craft continued to be practiced after the 
traditional art had exhausted its resources. Even today images are being made to serve the 
formalities of cult.” In the last two decades, innumerable artists from Madras and 
Kumbakonam have branched out on their own creative instincts and some of them have made 
it to the national and even to the international art scene. Talented sthapatis (sculptors) have 
also been produced by the Tamilnadu Institute of Architecture and Sculpture at 


Mamallapuram. 


3.6.7 The Attributes Held in the Hands of the Deities 

The technical terms of the attributes relate to the objects which the images of Hindu gods and 
goddesses are shown as bearing in their hands, such as weapons, musical instruments, animals, 
and birds. The attributes also relate to the various attitudes in which the hands of images are 
shown and the postures which the bodies of the images are made to assume. The attributes 
include the costume, ornaments and head gear in which they are represented. In this division, 


the researcher has dealt with the objects held in the hands of the gods and goddesses. 


The sculptural tradition has taken on the responsibility of expressing some of the most 
profound ideals and experiences of man through simple, easily understandable symbols, which 
have a direct bearing on everyday life. Words by themselves cannot fully communicate 
profound philosophical truths. Even though art, particularly the three-dimensional form, is 
capable of translating the subtleties of the philosophical principles by way of the posture, 


flexions, ornamentations and facial expressions of the image, there are some aspects which can 


“7 Stella Kramrisch, The Art of India Through the Ages, 3" ed., p. 14. 
“ Introduction to Indian Sculpture and Iconography, p. xiv. 
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only be communicated through the employment of specific symbols which are attributed 
meanings. The artist has had to take recourse to symbols, which have clearly understood social 
meanings. The $ilpa tradition has made use of many symbols like implements of war; musical 
instruments, work tools, flowers, plants, trees, fruits, animals and birds, and some articles of 
daily use. Artists have also brought into use several kinds of imaginative symbols. On the 
whole, there are about 120 symbols and accessories, which are explanatory tools in sculptural 


ல்‌ ) 
compositions. 


The silpa texts have classified the various accessories under the broad heading of 
dyudha or karuvi (implement), including even flowers, animals, and musical instruments. The 
following list of accessories comprises various items and articles, which may have one or more 
meanings, to be understood according to the context. Some of these symbols have been 
mentioned in the silpa and Agama texts, some others in the philosophical works. Some of the 
implements of war mentioned are — sakti (ornamental blade), sula (trident), $a/ikh (conch), 
cakra (discus), vajra (two-headed Siila), dan da (staff), udaiva/ (sword), kathi or surikai 
(knife), kedaya (shield), vil (bow), ambu (arrow), ma/ u (axe), gada (mace), sammat ¢t i 


(spade), if tf i (javelin), vel (spear). ! 


Sankh — Sarikh is the ordinary conch, which is almost always found in one 
of the hands of the images of Vis nu. The conch is either plain, held in the 


hand with all the five fingers by its open end, or an ornamented one, having 


its head or spiral-top covered with a decorative metal cap, surmounted by the 
head of a mythical lion, and having a cloth tied round it so that portions of it may hang on 
either side. In a few instances, attached to the lower end of the sa/dkh, there is a thick-jeweled 
ribbon, which is made to serve as a handle. Sometimes this ornamental variety of sa/ikh is 
shown with jvald or flames of fire on the top and the sides.’ 

Cakra — Cakra is shown in sculptures in two different forms. In the first variety, it is shaped 
like the wheel of a cart, with spokes, nave and all, and is studded with precious gems. But in 


the other form, a highly ornamental one, the spokes are made to resemble the petals of a lotus 


“ Indian Sculpture and Iconography, p. 178. 
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so that the internal parts appear like a full blown lotus. The cakra also has ornamentations on 
the top and the sides, and a jeweled ribbon, running around it. It is in some cases held in the 
hand by means of this ribbon, and in other cases, between the first two fingers. It is a weapon 
resembling modern quoits and must have been used as a missile to be thrown against the 
enemy to cut him through and kill him.’ 

Gada — Gada is the ordinary Indian club. It is held in the hand with all the five 
fingers. In some cases, however, one of the hands of the image is placed upon the 
top of the gada which rests on the floor. It has a tapering top and a stout bottom. It 


is a weapon meant to strike the enemy at close quarters and does not therefore 


Khadga - Khadga is a sword, long or short, and is used along with a khetaka or 
shield made of wood or hide. The khad ga is either single-edged or double-edged 


and has a handle.’ 


Khetaka — Khetaka is either circular or quadrangular and has a handle at the back, by 
which it is held. Sometimes there are curious emblems and devices depicted on the 


face of the khetaka. 


Musala — Musala is the name of the Indian wooden pestle, which is an ordinary 


cylindrical rod of hard wood. It can be used as an offensive weapon.” 


Dhanus — Dhanus is the bow. It has three different shapes. The first is like an arc of 
arc of a circle, with the ends joined by a string or thong taking the place of the chord. 


In the second variety, it has three bends, the top and bottom bends being smaller and 
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turned in a direction opposite to that of the middle bend which is the larger one. The third 

variety has five bends. 

Bana — Bana or the arrow is so represented as to appear to be made of wood, and is tipped 
with a metallic point, its tail end having a few feathers stuck in it. The arrows are put 
into a quiver slung on the back. An arrow is extracted from it for use with the aid of 


the forefinger and the middle finger.” 


Parasu — Parasu is the battle-axe. The parasu of the archaic type consists of a steel 
blade, which is fitted on a turned, light, wooden handle. The handle is sometimes 


fixed in a ring, which is attached to the blade of the axe. Sometimes, however, the 


blade is fixed in a hole bored in the handle. The later forms consist of a heavy club, 


closely resembling the gadd, into which the head of the parasu is fitted. 


Kat vatiga — Kat vari ga is a curious sort of club, made up of the bone of the 


forearm or the leg, to the end of which a human skull is attached.’ 


Tarika — The small chisel used by the stonemason is called the ¢ afrika. 


") 
& Agni — This is represented in two varieties, according to whether it is used as a 


weapon of war or employed for the purpose of making offerings.’ 


(IN Siila — Siila is the trident, which is the favourite weapon of Siva. It is represented 


A 


in many forms. The essential feature of all these is the triple metal pike ending in 


sharp points and mounted upon a long wooden handle.’ 


* Ibid. 
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Ankusa — Ari kusa or the elephant goad is a weapon consisting of a sharp metal hook attached 


to a wooden handle.’ 


Pasa — It is a noose of ropes employed in binding the enemy’s hands and legs. It is 
represented in sculptures as consisting of two or even three ropes made into a single or 


a double loop. Ot 


Vajra -— Vajra is the thunderbolt. It 1s made up of two similar limbs, each having three claws 
resembling the claws of birds and both its parts are connected together by the handle in the 


middle.’ 


| Kathi — Kathi is a short knife. It is also called as surikai. 


Sakti — Sakti is the name applied to the spear. It consists of a metallic piece, either 


quadrangular or elliptical in shape, with a socket into which a long wooden handle is fixed.’ 


Some of the work tools held in the hands of deities are as follows: 
Kalappai (hoe), ulakkai (wooden pestle), kot t appuli (wooden hammer), kara di (ladle), 
danta (tusk), kartari (scissors), e/ uttani (pen to write on palm leaf), tala (cymbals), 
u/ avarappadai (trowel), afikusSa, parasu (axe), kun dali (pickaxe), ariva/ (sickle), saattai 


(whip), yoga dal da (yogic staff), mu/ akol (measuring rod), and u/ i (chisel). 


The musical instruments held in the hands of deities are — ya/ (stringed instrument), 
vind (stringed instrument), ku/ al (fluet), murasu (drum), matta/ a (drum), paricamukhavadya 


(drum), udukku (kettledrum), ekka/ a (trumpet), mf daliga (drum), tampura (stringed 


04 Ibid. 
% Ibid. p. 8. 
06 Ibid. 
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instrument). The commonly seen musical instruments that are held in the hands of images are 


explained hereunder. 


Damaru — The dJamaru is an instrument generally found in the hands of the images of Siva 
and of his manifestations such as Bhairava. Damaru is a small drum with a 


hollow body open at both ends. Over each of the open ends of this hollow body is 


stretched a membrane which is held in position firmly by means of a string 
passing to and fro over the length of the body of the drum. By pressing these strings, the 
tension of the membranes may be altered at will so as to produce different notes by striking 
thereon, or by rubbing one of the membranes with a resined stick. Sometimes there is a string 
attached to the middle of the body of the drum; and to the end of this string is attached a bead. 
By holding the drum in the middle and shaking it suitably, this string with the bead may be 
made to strike against the membranes alternately and produce the required 
sound.’ 
Ghanta— Ghant a or the bell is another musical instrument, which is generally 


found in the hands of Virabhadra and Kal!’ 


Vina - It consists of a long hollow semi-cylindrical body with a number of keys on its sides. 
From each of these keys proceeds a string or wire, which is stretched over the long body of the 
instrument and tied at the lower end. At this lower end is a square Sounding box, and to the 
upper end a hollow gourd is attached to serve as a resonator. It is played with the left hand by 
passing the fingers lightly over the strings and pressing them down a little in required 
positions. The right hand plucks the various strings periodically to suit the requirements of the 
musician. '!! 

Murali or venu — Murali or venu is a flute made, as its name indicates, from a thin and hollow 
bamboo. In a piece of bamboo, suitably chosen, holes are bored in proper places. By blowing 


in the hole which is near the closed end and stopping one or more of the other holes with the 


9 Ibid., p. 9. 
1 Ihid. 
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fingers as required, music of a very high standard of perfection is often elicited from this 


simple instrument. 


The animals and birds found as vehicles for the deities or held as attributes or weapons 
in the hands of the deities are — / S abhantika (bull), si/7Ha (lion), kudirai (horse), man (deer), 
adu (goat), dhenu (cow), vardha (boar), miiS ika (rat), nay (dog), makara (fish), macca (fish), 
dmai (tortoise), annam (swan), mayil (peacock), séval (cock), ki/ i (parrot), garuda (brahmini 
kite), kaka (crow), pambu (snake), at t ai (leech), muyalaga (dwarf form), vedd/ am (genie), 


and kamadhenu (celestial cow). 


The representations of certain animals and birds are generally found in the hands of 
images. They are harina (deer—head); mr ga (deer); kiirma (tortoise); kukkut a (cock); matsya 
(fish); paks i (bird); vainayaki (elephant head); beetles (insect) and ram (goat). The flowers 
held in the hands of the deities are sentamarai (red lotus), nilotpala (blue lotus), alli (water 
lilly), ve/tamarai (white lotus), erukkam (white root), karpaka kodi (creeper), senga/ u nir 
(reddish lily). Flowers, such as the padma, (lotus), and the nilotpala, (the blue lily) are to be 
generally seen in the hands of the images of goddesses especially in the hands of goddesses 


Laks mi and Bhiimidevi.’’® 


The fruits found in connection with the deities or held in the hands of the deities are — 
mampal am (mango), pala (jackfruit), va/ ai (banana), madu/ ai (pomegranate), koyyd 
(guava), annasi (pineapple), and vilampa/ am(wood apple). The trees found in the temples as 
sthala vi kS a (the tree of the temple) are arasu (peepul), ala (banyan), and karpaka (celestial 


tree). 


The colours commonly found on the deities are white, red, black, blue, yellow, and 
green. The other miscellaneous articles found as attributes in the hands of the deities are ma/7i 
(bell), ka ddi (mirror), agni (flame), kalasa (pot), kamal dalu (holy jug), ken di (holy 
jug), aks amdlda (prayer beads), tulasi mala (rosary), sphat ika mald (rosary of crystals), édu 


(palm leaf manuscript), kodi (flag), kapadla (skull), kat vari ga (implement), kudai (umbrella), 


12 Ibid. p. 10. 
"Ibid. p. 13. 
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virakal/ al (ankle bell), samara (fan), silambu (anklet), talaikkol (variety of staff), sengol 
(sceptre), tivat ft il (fire pot), karumbuvil (sugarcane bow), malarkal ai (flower arm), modaka 
(rice sweet), kokkiragu (stork feather), ga/liga (doll), Sirasu (head), nelkadir (paddy stalk), 
kumbha (pot), malai (mountain), niil (thread), pasa (rope weapon), li/iga (symbol of Siva), 
dvudaiyar (pedestal), Srivatsa (mole on the chest of Vis nu), kaustubha (stone), balipit ha 
(sacrifical seat), dhvajasthambha (flat staff), tiruvasi (arch), mukha (face), kaikal (arms), and 


kankal (eyes). 


Certain utensils and other objects that are commonly found in the hands of the images 
are: 
Kaman dalu — This is an ordinary vessel to hold water and is of different 


114 
shapes. It has in some cases a spout. 


TO Sruk-Sruva — Sruk and sruva are two different kinds of spoons, used to take out 

ன ghee from the ghee-pot and pour it out over the sacred fire in the sacrifices. The 

former of these has a hemispherical bowl, while the latter is shaped very much 

like a modern spoon. A sruk of large proportion is generally carried by the Goddess 
An n apurn ஜ்‌ 

Darpana — Darpanla means a mirror. In ancient times, highly polished metal 

plates of various designs were utilized to serve as mirrors. The darpala is either 


. . ல 11 
circular or oval in form, and is mounted on a well-wrought handle. f 


Kapdla — Kapdla denotes the human skull. Siva uses it as a receptacle for food 
and drink. Later on the word came to mean the cut=half of an earthen pot, and 
then a basin or a bowl. In sculpture the kapala occurs as a common spherical or 


oval bowl.!!’ 


hid. p. 11. 
‘™ Ibid. p. 12. 
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Pustaka — Pustaka means a book. It is made up either of palm leaves or of paper. In older 
sculptures it is always a palm leaf book that is represented as being held in the hand by 
Brahma and other deities.’’® 

AKS amdla — AkS amala is the rosary of beads. The beads are either rudrakS a Or 
kamalaks a in variety, and the rosary is found on the hands of Brahma, Sarasvati 
and Siva, though rarely in association with other deities.’ 


Ajya patra — Ajya patra denotes the blessed vessel that never remains empty. 


Goddess An n apuiran 1 uses it to feed the hungry people who approach her. 


The accessories should be made of the same material with which the main image has 
been fashioned. Each of these accessories denotes the attributes of the images while in certain 
circumstances they denote particular divinity or character by themselves. The following 


articles signify the attributes of Lord Siva: 


Sila - Triguna or his three states 
Parasu Satya (Truth) 

Kat kam - Perannmai (Stoic endurance) 
Vajra - Mul umai (Wholeness) 
Abhaya - Peraruludaimai (Benevolence) 
Naga - State of desirelessness 

Pasa - Transitory nature 

Ali kusa - Colourlessness 

Mali - Tangible form of sound 

Agni - Containment. '° 


3.6.8 The Characters of the Deities 


8 Ibid. 


'» Ibid. 
'2 Indian Sculpture and Iconography, pp.178-181. 
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There are three modes in classifying the deities. Depending on the classical gu/7a that they 
signify or embody, they are classified into sdattvika image, rdjasa image and tamasa image. 


They are explained hereunder. 


The sattvika image is represented in a yogic stance. The expression of the deity is very 
calm, tranquil, bright, ethereal, pure, wise, and luminous. The mudras in the hands are held in 
such a way that they dispel fear and offer benediction to the worshipper. The images of 
Daks ih amuirti, Gan esa, Candrasekhara, Laks mi, Sarasvat1, RajarajeSvari and Srinivasa are 
typical examples of the sdttvika form.’ The rdjasa image is represented either in standing 
posture or mounted on a vehicle. The deity is depicted energetic, active, heroic, emotional, and 
mobile. It is adorned with various ornaments. The hands are held in the posture of removing 
fear and granting prayers. Subrahman ya, Siva as Bhiks at ana, HariHara, Ardhanari$vara, 
Rama and Sita, Rajagopala and Srinivasa belong to this rdjasa form.’ The tamasa image is 
represented with many arms and various implements of war in the arms either standing or 
riding on a vehicle. The deity is perceived as destroying the evil forces. It has a fearsome 
expression on its face and its posture reflects great pleasure in the acts of destruction. The 
images of Mahis asuramardini, Vis Nn u as Narasimha, Kr S na as Kaliya Dahana, Virabhadra, 


Skanda riding on the peacock are good examples of this form.” 


The agama texts state that the standing posture of the deity represents rdajas bhava, the 
seated posture tamasa bhava and the reclining posture, sattva bhava. There are also various 
other postures for the deities in various states of emotions, namely, the yoga posture, bhoga 


posture, vira posture and abhisarika posture. 


3.7  Pratima Laksana (The Body Postures of the Icons) 
The body postures mean the d/igikabhinaya, which has been dealt with in detail in the 
previous chapter. The texts followed for this division are also specified. The researcher has 


classified this section, “the body postures,” into three divisions: (1) kai amaiti or hastas (hand 


2 [dian Sculpture and Iconography, p. 6 
” Ibid. 


> Ibid. 
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gestures), (2) asanas (the basic stances) and (3) bhari gas (the inflexions of the body). The kai 
amaiti or hand gestures are divided into to/ irkai and e/ irkai. The asdnas are classified into 
sthanakas (the standing poses), asanas (the sitting poses), and sSayanas (the reclining poses). 


The bhal gas are the flexiono in the body. 


3.7.1 Hastas — Position of the Fingers 

The technical term used in the texts to denote the finger poses is mudrd and hasta. The term 
hasta is generally used in cases where the whole of the arm along with the hand is shown in a 
particular pose (da/7 da hasta, hand like a stick; gaja hasta, hand like the trunk of an elephant; 
kat i hasta, hands on the hip; and so on). The term mudrd usually denotes the peculiar posture 
in which the palm with the fingers is shown (jridna mudra — fingers in hamsasya mudrd, 
denoting wisdom; ci mudra or vyakhydina mudra — fingers in hamsasya hasta, denoting 
teaching/advising; yoga or dhyana mudrd — fingers in hamsdasya mudra, denoting meditation; 
and so on). Hastas and mudrdas thus usually indicate some action, which the god or his 
attendant is shown to be engaged in. The action consists of the expression of an idea by means 


of a particular gesture. > 


In iconographic terminology, the word kai amaiti is also used for the hand poses. There 
are mainly five poses: stretching the fingers, folding, counting the fingers, spreading or 
separating, and joining. There are thirty-two kai amaitikal in iconography. The kai amaitikal is 
also known as hasta mudra in Sanskrit and cif pa kai in Tamil. In India, many of the hand 
poses were long and stereotyped. Coomaraswamy observes: “Such motions must have been 
elaborated and codified at a very early date; and later on we find that the art of silent 
communication by means of signs, which is in effect a ‘deaf and dumb language’, and just like 
the American Indian hand-language, was regularly regarded as one of the ‘sixty-four arts’ 


which every educated person should have knowledge i 


On the whole, there are thirty-two mudras/hand gestures and they are divided into two 
major groups - to/ irkai and e/ irkai. To/ irkai comprises functional and expressive gestures, 


which communicate a specific meaning. E/ irkai, also called nat yakaram, is a graceful 


!4 J. N. Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconography, pp. 268-269. 
> [bid., p. 269. 
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posture of the hand, with no specific meaning but which adds balance and elegance to the total 


form. °° Gestures with one hand are: 


1. Abhaya (fear not) 

2. Varada (benevolence) 

3. Kat aka (crab-hold) 

4. Si/mha Karna (lion’s ear) 

2 Vyakhydana (essence, exposition of truth) 
6. Sticl (point) 

7 Tarjan (underline, warn) 

8. Kartarimukha (scissors-like) 

9. Alapadma (blossomed lotus, happiness) 
10. Vismaya (Surprise) 

11. Pallava (tendril) 

12. Nidrda (supportive, sleepy, meditative) 
13 Ardhacandra (half moon) 

14. Ardhapataka (dvaita philosophy) 

15: Trisiila (triad) 

16. Mus t i (weapon-hold, fist) 

17. Sikhara (bow-hold, crest) 

18. Bhisparsa (touching the earth) 

19. Kat i, held at hip, regal 

20. Uru, held at thigh (dignified) 

215 Aliri gana (tender grasp) 

22. Dhanur (bow-hold) 

23. Damaru (holding drum) 

24. Tadana (punishing) 


Gestures with both hands are: 


25. Anjali (devotion) 


12° VY, Ganapati Sthapati, Cif pa Cen n il (Chennai: Tolil Nutpak Kalai Kalvi Nilaiyam, 1978), pp. 32-33. 
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26. Dhyana (meditation) 
21: Pus pa Put a (worship with flowers) 
28. Dharmacakra (Buddha) 


Elilkai brings out the beauty of the hand. They are: 


1. Gaja (elephant trunk) 

2 Dan da (rod, dangling) 

3 Do/ a or Lamba (dangling) 

4 Prasdrita (spreading out and stretching) 


The method of making the hand gestures is described below. 
Abhaya Hasta 
In this position, the four fingers from index to little finger are held vertically above 


the plane of the hand while the thumb is bent close to the index finger. 


Varada Hasta 


When the abhaya hasta 1s held upside down with the palm facing outward, it is 


127 
known as varada hasta. 


Kat aka Hasta 
When the thumb is brought forward slightly and curved towards the palm, the 


middle and ring fingers joined and brought forward, slightly, the little and index 


fingers bent only at their top joints, the form is called kat aka hasta (Since it closely 
resembles the hold of a kat aka or crab). The tip of the middle finger should be a little in front 
of the ring finger. 

Sirtha Karna Hasta 

This hasta is very similar to the kat aka hasta, except that the middle finger is 


curved further inward into the palm, followed by the ring finger. The other fingers 


stay in the same position as in the kat aka hasta. 


Vyakhyana Mudra 


amiamurti, South Indian Bronzes, p. 20. 
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The thumb is held perpendicular to the palm and the index finger is bent forward to touch the 
tip of the thumb. The remaining three fingers are held close together vertically above the palm. 
It is known variously as vyakhyana, vitarka or cil mudra. Rao remarks about it that it is the 
“mudra adopted when an explanation or exposition is being given; hence it is also called 
vyakhydna mudrd and sandarsana mudrd.”* 
Siici Hasta 


n 
ot When the forefinger is held vertically upward from the palm, and the remaining 


fingers are held in kat aka hasta, the form is known as siici hasta. 


Tarjani Hasta 
It is a variation of the sic hasta. Several other goddesses are very often 


described as tarjani- pasa hasta, that is, “with a hand holding a tarjani-pasa.” It 


is not meant hereby that the deity holds a noose (pasa) in one hand while another 
is Shown in the tarjant pose, but the epithet really means that the noose, which is meant for 
chastisement, is placed in the same hand, which is shown in the threatening pose. 
Kartarimukha Hasta 

This mudra is formed with the thumb and ring finger together and curved inward 


into the palm, the little finger either held erect or bent slightly, the middle and 


index fingers held vertically upward with the middle finger leaning forward a little 
and the forefinger held back from it to indicate the open scissors’ effect. 
Alapadma Hasta 


When all the fingers of the hand are spread out and separated from each other 


with the palm facing upward, and the effect is like an open flower, it is known 
as alapadma hasta. 

Vismaya Hasta 

When the alapadma hasta is held vertically upward with the palm facing inwards 


and the back of hand facing outward, it is known as vismaya hasta. Just like 
0 


alapadma, the fingers are held separated to express an open blossom.” 


Pallava Hasta 


tents of Hindu Iconography, pp. 16-17. 


!2 id. p. 15 
3 Ibid. p. 16. 
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In this gesture, the hand, with all the five fingers joined together, is extended gracefully 
downward from the wrist with the palm facing towards the ground. 
Nidrda Hasta 


When the hand is placed on the ground as support in a seated posture, or when an image is in 


a reclining posture and the hand is again rested on the ground, the gesture is called nidrd 


hasta. 
Ardhacandra Hasta 


Ardhacandra hasta describes a half moon. In this form, the four fingers are held together, 


vertical to the palm, with the thumb held rigidly away from them. To give a clear effect of a 
half moon, this gesture should be held at an angle and not flat. 

Ardhapataka Hasta 

The ardhapatdaka form shows the forefingers and middle finger held vertically 
upward from the palm with all the other fingers curved inward into the palm. 
Trisiila Hasta 

Trisiila hasta is formed with the palm held vertically upward, the little finger, 
thumb touching each other, and bent towards the palm and the other three fingers 
extended upward, separate from each other. This stands for the three-pronged 
instrument known as the trisiila. 

Mus ti Hasta 

Mus t i is formed with all the fingers firmly held, close to the palm and the thumb 


placed over the middle finger, the whole forming a fist. 
Sikhara Hasta 


In this posture, the four fingers are held bent into the palm while the thumb is held 


vertically upward away from them. 


Bhisparsa Hasta 

When the pallava hasta is held close to the ground, with the fingers touching it, it 
is called bhiisparsa hasta. 

Kat i Hasta 


Held at the level of the hip of the image, this mudra has the thumb raised into the 


hip and the other fingers spread away from the thumb and held together in line 
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with the palm. The little and the forefinger are away from the hip and arched gracefully while 
the middle and ring fingers rest on the hip. 
Uri Hasta 


This form is similar to the above hasta; the hand is placed on the thigh. 


Alitigana Hasta 


The arm is shown either around the waist or around the shoulder. The middle and 


ring fingers are passed firmly down, while the forefinger and little finger are 
raised gracefully away. The thumb is held up vertically away from the rest of the palm. 
Dhanur Hasta 

The middle and ring fingers are placed over the bow, with the palm turned inward. 


The forefinger and little fingers are raised gracefully above. The thumb is bent 


forward until its tip rests on the bow. 

Damaru Hasta 

This gesture represents the holding of a small drum known as Jamaru. The 
fingers are spread fully and then curved inward towards the palm as if holding the 


drum. The middle and ring finger rests lightly on one side of the drum and the 


thumb on the other side. The forefinger and the little finger are raised up and 
curved gently away from the hand. 
Tadana Hasta 
The hand is raised up vertically with the palm facing outward, and all the fingers 


from the forefinger to the little finger are held together, the thumb held apart and 


little behind them. 


Gestures with Both Hands 


Anjali Hasta 
When both the hands in abhaya hasta are held close together at the level of the 


chest, it is known as aiijali hasta.!! 


!3 Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, p. 16. 
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Dhyana Hasta 


In seated images, the dhyana hasta is formed with the left hand opened fully 


and placed on the lap, over which a similarly opened right hand is placed. Both 
the hands face upward and the fingers are held in abhaya hasta. 
Puspa Put a Hasta 


When the two palms are held gracefully together in varadha hasta, facing 


upward, and tips the tips of the fingers are slanted slightly inward, it is known 
as ல்‌ put a hasta. 

Dharmacakra Hasta 

The Dharmacakra Hasta is formed in the following manner: The right hand is 


placed close to the chest and turned outward in an abhaya hasta, with the 


fingers curved gracefully and thumb forward. The left hand, turned inward, is 
brought close to the right hand with the fingers in supplication. The two hands are held close 
together with the thumb of the right hand and the middle finger of the left hand almost 


touching. 


El irkai 
Gaja Hasta 
When the hand is stretched straight out, and the palm slopes downward from the 


wrist, with the fingers bent gracefully like tendrils on a creeper, this regal mudrda 


reminiscent of an elephant’s trunk, is called gaja hasta. The palm in this drawing 
seems to be in the vainayaki mudrd; in the well-known Nat ardja images of Siva, this mudrd 
is clearly recognizable. This pose is usually met with in images of gods or goddesses shown in 
the dancing attitude. Siva Nat araja dancing vigorously on the back of Muyalaka or the 
apasmara purus a, Nt tya-Gan apati, Kr S na Kaliya damana, dancing Camun d a and such 
other images has one of their hands in this pose. 


Dan da Hasta 


f\ When the gaja hasta is held in front of the body, it is known as da/7 Ja hasta. 
f. ¢ Dojf a Hasta 
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This gesture has the appearance of a broken and hanging branch of a tree. The hand is held in a 
sharp downward slope from the shoulder. It is also known as lola kara or lamba kara. The 
fingers are held in a pallava hasta. 

Prasdarita Hasta 


. When the arm is held horizontal from the shoulder with the hand in pallava hasta, 


§ A the mudrd is known as prasarita hasta. 


Images are recognized by these hastas and other peculiar iconographic characteristics 


associated with individual concepts and deities. 


3.7.2  Asanas (Body Postures) 

The divine postures of the deities are called dsanas. There is also another meaning, that is, the 
originating pose. Ganapati Sthapati in his text Cif pa Cen iil describes the five dsanas as 
sthanaka — the standing pose, asana — the sitting pose, sSayana — the reclining pose, sthindsana 
— the pose dependent on the sthanaka—amaiti, and sSayanasana — the pose dependent on the 
reclining pose. Sthanaka is the standing vertical pose with two divisions found in iconography 
and is studied in relation to Bharatanatyam in chapter four. The pose with one leg hanging and 
the other leg folded on the seat (pif a sthana) of the icon is called dsana. The lying pose of the 
deity with legs and hands stretched on the seat (pit a sthana) is called sayana. 


3.7.2.1 Sthanakas (The Standing Poses) 

The sthanaka or the vertical stance is of two types. They are the samapdada sthinaka (erect 
posture) and the kayotsarga sthinaka. 

Samapada sthanaka 

| In the samapdda sthanaka, the head and body are held erect with legs and arms 
close together. There is no flexion in the body. The gaze is direct. Candrasekara 


and Vis nu are good examples of this posture. Samapada sthainaka is of two 


types, namely vaitastika sthinaka and ardha vaitastika sthanaka. 
Kayotsarga sthinaka 
In kakaotsarga posture, the feet are placed together with the body erect and the 


arms hanging close to the body. The GomateSvar image in the Jain tradition is a 
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good example for this stance. The Hindu deities are not often found in this 


stance. 


3.7.2.2 Asanas (The Sitting Poses) 
The word “asana” generally means the sitting pose. The various sitting poses of the deities are 


described in detail as hereunder. 


Sukhasana 
The body is held erect without shift or curve to any side, with one leg folded flat 


and the other hanging in a very reposeful manner; the hands are held together in 


equilibrium. This is called sukhdasana. This posture is usually favoured for Siva 
and Vis nu images which are consecrated separately (without supporting figures) and are 
called Sukhasana Vis n u or Sukhasana Siva. 


Padmasana 


An image sitting cross-legged, with the feet facing upwards and resting on the 
thighs, and the body held erect, is said to be in padmasana or kamalasana. This 


posture is also known as paryal/ikasana or vajrasana in the Buddhist tradition. 


When one leg is folded, with the other foot resting on its thigh, it is called ardha 
padmasana. 
Lal itasana 


Seated with feet on the pedestal, with one leg held vertically and the other folded 


flat, the image is in la/ itasana. This posture can be observed in the seated 


Vinayaka image. 


Maharaja Lilasana 
In the above posture, with the right leg held vertically and the left folded flat, if 
the right elbow is placed on the right knee with the hand gracefully bent down 


or held close to the chest, and the left hand supported on the ground, with the 
body arched in a relaxed manner, it is called mahardja lilasana. Buddha and Simhanatha 
images are usually fashioned in this posture. 
Virasana 
When one leg is hung down and placed on the ground with the other leg bent, with the foot 


resting on its thigh, and the body is held erect in an aggressive manner, the whole figure 
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denoted a regal bearing. This is called virdsana or heroic pose. Vyakhyana Daks inamiirti is a 
suitable example of the posture. 

Utkutikasana 

The posture is known as utkutikasana when one leg is supported vertically on 


the pedestal and the other is hung down. Ayyanar images are good examples. 


Yogasana 
This posture signifies the disciplining of the five senses. One of the hands is 
held in j#dna mudra close to the chest, with palm facing either inward or 


outward. The other hand is placed on the thigh with palm upward and fingers 


held together and extended. The head is held erect with eyes gazing at the tip of 
the nose. These are the special characteristics and qualities of yogasana. Yoga Narasimha is 
found in this posture. 
Svastikasana 
Svastikasana is also called yogdasana in the seated posture. Whether the image is 


; Standing or seated with legs crossed, it is called swastikasana. 


Garu dasana 
The right leg is folded inward with its knee supported on the ground; the left leg 


is bent and stretched away from the body with the foot resting on the ground. 


. This posture is called garuddsana. Garud a, the vehicle of Siva is found in this 


posture. 


The dsanas also serve as the pedestals. The word asand can also mean a seat or even a 
pedestal; in the latter sense, the word pit ha is frequently used. Thus, padmapit ha would 
indicate the lotus seat on which the deities are often seated. A few such dsana are described 
below. 

Kurmasana 

Kiirmasana in one context may mean that it is the tortoise, which serves as the seat (of a 
particular god or goddess of the river goddess Yamuna who is kiirmasana), while in another it 
would indicate that type of sitting pose in which ‘the legs are crossed so as to make the heels 
come under the gluteals. 


Kukkutasana 
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The kukkutasana as a sitting posture is a variety of padmasana, where the whole weight of the 
body rests on two arms placed on the ground on both sides, the body thus hanging in the air. 
Bhadrasana 

In the bhadrasana, the heels of the legs, which cross each other, are placed under the testes 
and the hands hold the two big toes of the feet. 

Sirmhasana 

In the si//asana the legs are crossed as in the kurmasana; the palms of the hands, with the 
fingers kept stretched out, rest supinely upon the thigh, while the mouth is kept open and the 


eyes are fixed upon the tip of the nose. 


T. A. G. Rao refers to five different kinds of such dsanas as mentioned in the Supra- 
bhedagama. They are anantasana, si/mhasana, yogasana, padmasana and vimalasana. 
Anantasana is a triangular seat, si//Masana rectangular, vimalasana hexagonal, yogasana 
octagonal, and padmasana circular.” Anantasana Should be used as the seat for the image 
when it has to witness amusements, si//%dasana when it has to be bathed, and yogasana during 
invocation, padmasana during the conduct of worship, and vimalasana when offerings are 


made.’ 


Rao describes four types of asanas or pit has, viz., bhadrapit ha (bhadrasana), 
kirmasana, pretasana and si/masana. The height of the first is divided into 16 parts, of which 
one forms the thickness of the upana or the basal layer; four, of the jagati or the next higher 
layer; three, of the kumuda; one, of the pattika; three, of the kantha; one, of the second pattika; 
two, of the broader mahdpattika; and one, of the ghr tavari, the topmost layer. The 
bhadrasana of an image does not seem to have been such an elaborate dsana or pita. The 
kiirmasana is to be made of wood and is to be of oval shape. It should be four afi gulas high 
and twelve ali gulas broad. Pretasana is a yogic dsana, in which the whole body lies rigid and 
motionless like a corpse. Si/7hasana is a four legged seat usually rectangular in shape; its legs 


are carved in the shape of four lions.“ 


132 J. N. Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconography, p. 273. 


I Ibid. 
!# Ibid., pp. 273-274. 
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According to the Tamil work Saivasamayaneri, kiirmasana is to be made of wood and 
is to be of oval shape; it should be four a/ gulas high and twelve ali gulas broad, and the face 
and feet of a tortoise should be shown on it. Pretasana is really a yogic asana, in which the 
whole body lies rigid and motionless like a corpse. Si/7hasana is a four-legged seat usually 
rectangular in shape; its legs are carved in the shape of four lions, thereby laying special stress 


on its name. 


3.7.2.3 Sthandasana (Variations on the Standing Posture) 

Sthina means positions. Sthanasana consists of some variations on the standing posture. They 
are: 

Vaisakha Sthanaka 

When one leg is firmly supported on the ground and the other is stretched straight 


ahead to a distance of 2° can, and the body is held in a graceful posture, it is called 


vaisakha sthanaka. 

Vais Nava Sthanaka 

This posture is similar to the Vaisakha Sthanaka. One leg is firmly supported on the 
ground while the other is placed a little distance away, bent slightly, and the body is 
held in a graceful manner. Since one leg is held on the ground with the other 
elegantly bent, it is also called sthita kul? cita. 

Svastikasana 


One leg is held firmly supported on the ground, while the other is crossed over in 


front and rested on its toes. This posture is called svastikasana. 


Alidasana 


h< %, The standing figure has the bent left leg placed in front with the right leg 

A stretched out behind. The legs are held one behind the other and the arms 
represent the stretched string of a bow. This posture is called alidasana or alida. 

The left hand holds a bow in a s$ikhara mudrd, and the right hand is in kataka mudra, with the 

string and arrow pulled back. 

Pratydlidasana 

The stance when the body springs forward the moment an arrow has been discharged from the 

bow is called pratydlida kolam. In this asana, the arms and legs of dlida have to be 


interchanged. When the bow is stretched fully back with the arrow held in the hand, the body 
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is taut and tense. With the arrow, activated by this tension, having been freed by the archer, he 
is thrown forward with the recoil. The postural adjustment that the archer passes through to 
come back to equilibrium is called pratydlidasana. 

Urdhvajinu 

One leg is firmly supported on the ground and the other is raised, bent at the knees 


and supported on a pedestal, or on a higher plane, or on another image. The image 


of Tripura Samhara Siva Miirti with one leg resting on the ground and the other 
resting on the top of His chariot and the image or Durga with one leg resting on the ground and 
the other placed on the head of Mahis asura, are good examples of this 
posture. 

Ekapada Sthanaka 

In this posture, one leg is firmly supported on the ground, with the other bent 


and rested near the knee of the first leg. This posture can be seen in 


meditative Arjuna images. Another variation found in ekapada sthanaka is one leg supported 
on the ground and the other is bent fully and placed on the genitals of the image with the feet 


facing upward. Such a posture can be seen in images of Kamaks i, in meditation. 


3.7.2.4 Sayana (The Reclining Poses) 

Sayandasana shows the body and head resting on the pedestal, with arms and legs stretched out. 
Sayana or recumbent images of Hindu divinities are very rare. The following two are found 
mentioned. 

SamaSayana 

When the image is shown flat on the back, with the body and head reclined fully, the arms and 
legs stretched out straight, and the eyes closed, it is in samasayana. This posture is suitable for 


Abhicarika Sayana Vis Nn u Muirti. 


ArdhaSayana 

The body, reclining on the couch, is arched slightly with the right arm either placed on the 
pillow or stretched up to the makut a or head. The left arm is bent slightly and placed on the 
left thigh, the right leg is stretched out straight the left leg is bent a little and the head is shifted 
about three viral to the right of the central line of the body. The left leg is placed in ku/cita 


form, right leg stretched. This reclining posture is called ardhasayana or ardhardha Sayanam. 
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This posture can be seen in images of Bhogasayana Vis nN u Murti and YogasSayana Vis Nu 


Murti. 


3.7.2.4 Bhanigas (Flexions of the Body) 

The poses and the inclinations of the figures are the peculiar characteristics of the South Indian 
images. The easy pose and the exquisite balance of some of these images are so very 
remarkable in their aesthetic quality and are based on certain rules as to the bent and 
disposition of the trunk and legs laid down in the sculptor’s handbooks. The bend in the body 
of an icon is called bha/i ga (flexions or attitudes). They are three, namely abhali ga (that form 
of standing pose in which the plumbline or the centre line from the crown of the head to a 
point midway between the heels passes slightly to the right of the navel), samabhal ga (the 
equipoise body where the right and the left of the figure are disposed symmetrically, the sutra 
or plumbline passing through the navel from the crown of the head to a point midway between 


the heels), and atibha/i ga (the form of the tribhari ga curve being considerably enhanced). 


3.8 Conclusion 

This chapter may be concluded by saying that Cif pa Cen niil and Silparatna instruct the 
sculptors and the architect to follow the rules and formulations laid down for making images. 
This chapter has discussed the evolution of images, the classification of images, the mode of 
casting images, the attributes in the hands of images, the costumes, ornaments and headgear of 
images, and the characters of the gods and the goddesses. This chapter has also explained the 
techniques of the a/gikabhinaya and the details of the hastas, asanas and also the bhali gas. 
Both the creation and the contemplation of an image are devotional acts. The techniques 
involved in iconography will help to study closely the bodily postures of the icons of the 


deities. 


™ Indian Sculpture and Iconography, pp. 47 - 56. 
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CHAPTER IV 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
BHARATANATYAM AND ICONOGRAPHY 


4.1 Introduction 


India is a country of numerous arts and diverse cultures. There are sixty-four arts in 
general which touch the life and activities of every human in someway or the other. These 
sixty—four arts are classified into different heads such as the useful arts, the decorative arts, 
the liberal arts, the applied arts, the language arts, the graphic arts and the fine arts. This 
study deals with the fine arts. Fine arts include dance, music, painting, sculpture and 


iconography. This study narrows the discussion to Bharatanatyam and iconography. 


In the previous chapters, these two arts are discussed taking references from their 
respective ancient texts. In this chapter, a comparative study is done on them and the 
spiritual aspects are also touched upon. As mentioned earlier, the researcher has narrowed 
the study of the two arts to the a/igikabhinaya or the bodily expressions. This study is 
mainly based on the pattern followed by Kapila Vatsyayan in her book Classical Indian 
Dance in Literature and the Arts, and in particular the chapters on “Theory and Technique 


of Classical Indian Dance” and “Sculpture and Dancing.” 


In both Bharatanatyam and iconography, the human form is taken as an instrument 
of expression. All the parts in the image such as the face, the hands, the limbs, the legs, the 
sides, the waist, and the back are made in such a way that they bring forth the expression in 
some way or the other. Each posture is imbued with an inner meaning. Every image of 
Indian iconography and every action of a dancer in Bharatanatyam are highly symbolic. 
The human body plays a vital role in this study and with the help of the human body, the 
relationship of dancing (Bharatanatyam) and iconography can be analysed from many 


angles. 


4.2 The Comparative Study of Bharatanatyam and Iconography 
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In order to study the relationship between the techniques of Bharatanatyam and 
Iconography, the following methods have been used: (1) classification of abhinaya, 
(2) classification of the body parts according to their basic texts, (3) comparative study of 
the technique of the two arts (the primary movements and postures of the aligas, 
pratyaligas and upaligas), (4) studying the similarity of content, (5) studying the 


parallelism in technique, and (6) studying the mutual borrowing of the finished products. 


4.2.1 The Classification of Abhinaya in the Two Arts 

The four types of abhinaya are aligikabhinaya, vacikabhinaya, aharyabhinaya, and 
sattvikabhinaya. The same classification of abhinaya is found in Bharatanatyam and 
iconography. However, the substance found in each abhinaya differs according to the field. 
With regard to the d/igikabhinaya in Bharatanatyam, the a/igikabhinaya is categorized 
into three types, namely a/iga (major body parts), pratyaliga (minor body parts) and 
upartiga (subsidiary body parts). The a/iga is six in number and they are Siras (head), 
hastas (the two palms), vaks as (chest), parSvas (the two sides), kat i (the two sides of the 
waist), and padas (the two feet). The pratyali gas are six in number and they are skandha 
(shoulders), bahu (arms), prs tham (back), udaram (stomach), uru (thighs) and ja/igha 
(shanks). The updl gas are twelve in number and they are df Sti (eyes), bhru (eyebrows), 
puta (eyelids), tara (pupils), kapola (cheeks), nasi (nose), hanu (jaws), adhara (lower lip), 
dasana (teeth), jihva (tongue), cubukam (chin) and vadanam (face). All the above— 


mentioned parts of the body are moved while dancing. 


Ganapati Sthapati explains d/igikabhinaya saying, “In iconography, the 
dligikabhinaya of the icons are of four types. They are maha/iga (major parts), a/iga 
(general body parts), pratyali ga (the other parts) and updli ga (minor parts). The mahal ga 
includes the face, chest, body and kuyyam (buttocks). The a/iga includes the hands and 
feet. The pratyaliga includes the weapons, ornaments, and costumes. The updliga 


includes the nails, teeth and the heels.” 


An image is a figure with the face, chest, hands 
feet, back, heels, nails, and teeth. The figure is found holding weapons and other attributes 
in its hands. The image is decorated with ornaments and clothed with costumes. Hence, 


these four divisions in iconography help in the making of an image. 


! Abhinayadarpana, pp. 50 — 53. 


2 V, Ganapati Sthapati, Cif pa Cen nil, p.32. 
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In Bharatanatyam, vacikabhinaya is the expression of ideas through words, speech, 
dialogue, vocal music, and instrumental music. Without music, it is impossible to admire a 
dance performance. There is no life in a dance without music. Therefore, vacikabhinaya is 
very essential for dance. In iconography, vacikabhinaya is created in the minds of the 
viewers while viewing an image. The viewers admire the overall effect. The full impact 
created by the image is brought out in this abhinaya. This abhinaya is an amalgam of all 
the other three abhinayas (af gikabhinaya, aharyabhinaya, and sattvikabhinaya) found in 


iconography. 


In Bharatanatyam, the dharyabhinaya comprises the makeup, the costumes, the 
ornaments and the stage settings. The déhdryabhinaya in iconography covers the different 
forms of icons, icons used only for worship, icons used for various purposes, the costumes, 
ornaments, and headdresses of the images, weapons in the hands of the images, and the 
backdrops. In Bharatanatyam, the sattvikabhinaya brings out the feelings evolved in the 
minds or the sattva of the dancer through various expressions. The sattvikabhinaya in 
iconography is the expression of the grace and potential of the icon through expressive 
eyes, eyebrows and lips. For example, if the deity is Mahis asuramardini, then anger, force, 
power, ferocity, and arrogance are brought out in the face and the body parts of the deity. 
Not only that, the image itself is chiseled in such a way that the body is in full 
temperament. From the above explanations one finds that the terms used for the 
classifications are the same in these two arts, but there are differences in the definitions, 
explanations, and the substance. As this research concentrates primarily on the aspect of 


aligikabhinaya, the comparative study also focuses on the body parts. 


4.2.2 The Classification of the Body Parts 

The body parts that are most essential for a dancer are Siras, hastas, uras, pdarSvas, kat i, 
padas, griva, skandha, bahu, prstha, jat hara, urii, jafigha, manibandha, janu, kurpara, 
dar sti, bhru, puta, tara, kapola or gan da, nasi, hanu, adhara, das ana, jihva, cubuka and 
vadana. Infact, the whole body is important for a dance activity. The major body parts with 
regard to iconography are termed as a/iga illakkanam and they are said to be ten in 
number, namely, hair, face, neck, chest, stomach, kuyyam (buttock), thighs, knees, shanks, 


and feet.’ 


* Ibid. 
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The comparative study makes it clear that iconography and Bharatanatyam are 
interdependent and are related in most aspects, though there are differences. In both dance 
and iconography, the use of a/igas and upali gas is a complex process. The main sources 
for this comparative study include Abhinayadarpana, Cif pa Cen nil and Elements of 
Hindu Iconography (Vide Appendix III). The study begins with the movements of the 
head. 


4.2.2.1 Siro Bhéda (Classification of the Head Movements) 

Siro bheda means the movements of the head. They are nine in Abhinayadarpana: sama 
(straight and motionless in a natural way), udvahita (raised up), adhomukha (bent down), 
dlolita (moves in a circle), dhuta (turned to and fro from left to right and from right to left), 
kaltpita (shaking the head up and down), pardav/ tta (move from side to side like a fan), 
utkS ipta (turned to a side and raised), and parivahita (move from side to side very fast like 
a fan).* In Cir pa Cen nil and Elements of Hindu Iconography, mostly one head posture is 
mentioned and that is the sama Siras pose. For example, the dancing icons of Nat araja, 
Subrahman ya, Vis n u, Parvat1, and Gajalaks mi are in sama Siras. There are deities found 
in other head poses too. For example, Mahis asuramardint is found in adhomukha Siras 
while killing the demon, Nart ana Vinayaka in utkSipta Siras, Daks inamiurti in 
adhomukha Siras as if looking at his disciples. Muyalaga, the representation of the evil 


force under the feet of Nat araja is found in udvahita Siras as if looking at the dancing lord. 


Although there is no clear theoretical base for the various other head postures in 
iconography, there are deities in temples found with other head poses also. Depending on 
the scenes and stories, one finds the deities in various poses. For example, when we look at 
Kalyana Sundarar, three characters are found in the scene — Siva, Parvati and Vis nu. In 
this scene, one finds Vis n u giving the hand of Parvati to Siva. Here, Parvati is found in 
adhomukha Siras and Siva is found in pardvt tta Siras and Vis nu in utks ipta Siras. In 
iconography, the sthapatis call these head poses sama Siras. However, in dance, each 


direction the head moves has a name for it. 


4.2.2.2 Hasta Bheda (Categories of the Hands) 
In dancing and iconography, hand positions and hand movements constitute an important 


aspect of technique. Hasta means hand. Hasta bhédas means different movements or 


* Abhinayadarpana, p. 55. 
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gestures of the hand. Hastas follow a dance convention. They are created for the purpose of 
communication through dance. Each of the hastas can be used to denote various thoughts, 
ideas, and objects. There are various slokas (verses) from the ancient texts that enumerate 
and describe the usage of the hastas. These are called viniyoga slokas. When a hasta is 
placed differently at different levels, the meaning also changes. Hastas are highly symbolic 
and suggestive. Apart from the viniyogas (usage) suggested, the dancer may innovate, if 


found necessary, to convey the appropriate message to the audience. 


The unique quality of Bharatanatyam is that every detail of a gesture or movement 
has been analyzed, codified and preserved in such a manner that it has reached very high 
level of perfection. Every position of the hand is recognized by a distinct name and charged 
with precise significance. The hastas are of two categories. They are the asa/7huta hastas 
(single hand gestures) and the sa/7huta hastas (double hand gestures). There are nf tta 
hastas (the combined hand gestures pertaining to dance) found in dance. But these hastas 
are not used often in Bharatanatyam. Few gestures are used while depicting certain 
postures. For example, the gaja hasta in nf tta hasta 1s used while depicting an elephant in 
dance. 


The following are the twenty eight asa/7uta hastas used in dance: 


1. Pataka 2. Tripataka 3. Ardhapataka 4. Kartarimukha 


6. Ardhacandra 7. Arala 


16. Sarpasira 
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17. Mr gasirs al8. Si/hamykha 19. Kali gula 20. Alapadma 
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7. Utsaliga 8. Sivalitiga 


9. Kat akdavardhanal0.Kartarzsvastikall. Sakata 12. Sarikh 
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13. Cakra 14. Samputa 15. Pasa 16. Kilaka 


21. Nagabandha 22. Khatva 23. Bherunda 24. Avahittha® 


The single hand gestures and the combined hand gestures are termed as to/ irkaikal 
in iconography and the hand gestures used for mere beauty are termed e/ irkaikal 
according to the text Cir pa Cen niil. The tol irkaikal are twenty-eight in number 
respectively. They are not the same when compared to the hastas in Abhinayadarpalla. A 
few hand gestures are labeled with similar terms in both the texts and have similarities 
when expressed. A few others are distinct in their labels but similar in their expression. 
Some more hastas are very different in their labels as well as in their expression. There are 
four hand gestures in e/ irkai and this division is not found in Abhinayadarpala. Instead 
of e/ irkai, there are thirty nf tta hastas in Abhinayadarpal a. The names and explanations 


of the to/ irkaikal and e/ irkaikal have already been discussed in detail in chapter three. 


¢ Ibid. p. 257. 
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The sa/7huta hastas or the combined hand gestures found in Bharatanatayam, 
following the Abhinayadarpal a, are very rarely found in the mila beras. The chief deities 
in the temple are not found holding sa/7yuta hasta except for devotees like the Alvars, 
Nayanmars, Garud adeva, Adikara Nandi, sabda matrikas, devotees, dikpdlas (the eight 
sides), navagrahas (the nine planets) and apsaras (the celestial damsels). Aiijali, dola, 
puspaputa hastas are commonly found in the images found in the temple, but not in the 


miila beras. Thus there are only four combined hand gestures in iconography. 


Mudras’ are potent because they denote divine power in a symbolic way. In dance, 
the hastas used to show divinities are called /mudras. Mudras show the divya kf ya (divine 
actions) in dance. All mudrdas have an esoteric meaning which evokes the presence of God 
within the dancer and is transmitted to the spectator through the dancer. In dance, mudrds 
can be shown in two ways. (1) The object held in the hands of the deity is shown using the 
hasta; (2) The mudras held by the deity in sculptures are also shown in the same way in 


dance. 


For example, the icon of Vis nu has the object cakra in his right hand and the 
object sSa/ikh in his left hand. His hands are in kartarimukha hasta, holding the objects as 
per the iconographic rules. If one has to bring this to dance, the dancer shows the cakra and 
the sSa/ikh using the cakra hasta and salfikh hasta of dance or the dancer uses the 
kartarimukha mudra to show Vis nu as it is in the icon and the spectator understands that 
the cakra and the sa/ikh are placed on the kartarimukha mudrd. Another example is that 
the icon of Nat araja holds the agni (fire) and Jamaru (drum) in his upper left and right 
hands while the lower right and left hands are in abhaya and gaja hasta. In dance one 
shows agni using alapadma hasta (flames of fire) and dZamaru using the Jamaru hasta. In 
the icon of Nat araja, the agni is held in ardhacandra hasta or vismaya hasta. When the 
dancer uses the same gesture in dance, that hasta gains a divine meaning and it is termed 


mudrd. 


The study in the relation between the hastas used in Bharatanatyam and 
iconography as per the basic authoritative texts namely, Abhinayadarpala, Cif pa 


Cen nil and Elements of Hindu Iconography are made in a tabular column found in 


7 From the time of the Vedas, the mudrd or symbol of the hand was utilized in sacred recitation. Priests used 
certain gestures with their hands while repeating the mantras and these movements called /mudrdas became a 
sacred ritual. 
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Appendix III. A comparative study is made of the as t adikpdlaka (guardian of the 
directions), the dasdvatdra (ten incarnations), and the navagraha (nine planets) following 
the hastas used in Bharatanatyam and iconography. This study would help a dancer to use 


the appropriate hastas and mudras for the respective deities. 


As £ adikpalaka (Abhinaya for the Guardian of the Directions) 

The hand poses for the eight dikpdlas (guardians of directions) are described in the 
Abhinayadarpana and they are followed in the dance performance. But the hastas 
prescribed to depict the gods in Abhinayadarpala do not exactly look like the images of 
gods found in the temples. For example, when two tripataka hastas are crossed (in 
svastika) above the head, it is considered as Indra hasta in dance. However, in the 
sculptures or icons, Indra is represented with two kartarimukha hastas holding the vajra in 
the left hand and a flower in the right hand. As the kartarimukha in iconography resembles 
the tripataka hasta in dance, the hasta for Indra is found somewhat appropriate. As Indra is 
the King of all devas, may be in dance he is shown with the two tripataka hastas above the 
head. If Indra is depicted with kartarimukha hasta in dance, the hasta becomes mudrd here 


because that gesture is exactly found in the hands of the deity installed in the temple. 


In images, agni is found with four hands where the upper hands hold a torch in 
kartarimukha hastas and the lower hands hold a porringer in kuvi pataka hasta. In dance, 
agni is depicted with the right hand in tripataka hasta and the left hand in ka/d gula hasta.’ 
The tripataka hasta depicts as if holding the torch and the ka/igula hasta depicts as if 
holding the porringer. Yama is found holding a club in his left hand near the left shoulder 
and in the right hand holding the rope of the buffalo on which he rides. In 
Abhinayadarpana, the hastas described for Yama are as follows: When the left and the 
right hands hold Pasa and Siict hastas respectively, then it is Yama hasta. If the left hand 
assumes Siict hasta and 1s placed above the shoulder while the right hand holding 


alapadma hasta indicates offering of Pin das (balls of rice) to pit/ s (manes), then it is 


“ The dikpdlas are Pracidisa (East) and the presiding deity for this side is Indra, Agneya disa (South —east) — 
Agni, Daks ina disa (South) — Yama, Nairrti disa (South-west) — Nirrti, Pascima disa (West) - Varuna (= 
Parjanya), Vayavya disa (North-west) — Vayu, Uttara disa (North) — Kubera, Esanya disa (North —east) — 
Esana. 


° Abhinayadarpana, p. 351. 


1 Ibid. 
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called Yama hasta. When the left hand assumes Sict hasta and is placed on the left 
shoulder while the right hand holds alapallava hasta on the chest, then also it is called 
Yama hasta. 

From the above explanation, it is clear that the hastas mentioned above for Yama 
are used in dance. It would also be apt if siict hasta is held in the left hand near the left 
shoulder and pasa in the right. Yama can also be depicted with mus t i mudra in the left 
hand as if holding the gada and kapittha mudrd in the right hand as if holding the pasa. 


This position of the hands for Yama is not mentioned in Abhinayadarpalla. 


In dance, Nirti hasta is depicted when the left hand assumes khatva and the right 
hand holds sakata hasta.’ In iconography, the image of Nirti is found with the right hand 
holding the club and the left hand hanging loose. Here there is no similarity between the 
positions of the hands used for Nirti. But a dancer can also adopt the mudrds at ones free 
will and give variations in the choreography. When the right hand and the left hand of the 
dancer assume pataka and s$ikhara hasta respectively, it is considered Varuna hasta.’ In 
images Varuna is found holding pasa in both his hands in kaf aka or si/™a karna hasta. In 


dance, while depicting Varuna, the dancer can use kapittha mudras in both the hands. 


In dance, when the right hand of the dancer assumes ardla hasta and the left hand 
of the dancer assumes ardhapatdaka hasta, it is Vayu hasta.” In iconography, both the 
hands of Vayu hold flags. Therefore, there is similarity in the hasta used in dance and the 
position of the hands found in the deity Vayu. But the figure of Vayu chiseled is found in 
kartarimukha hasta. Thus, if the dancer uses the kartarimukha mudrd then it would be 
more apt. These deities are believed to have appeared in sculptures first and then came into 
dancing forms. If that is the case, then it would be better to adapt the apt mudras found in 


the icons while presenting it in dance. 


!! Ibid. p. 352. 
2 Ibid. p. 353. 


13 Ibid. 


“ Ibid. p. 354. 
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If the dancer holds padma hasta in the left hand and gadd hasta in the right hand, it 
is the hasta for Yaks apatt (Lord of yaks as is Kubera).’ In images, Yaks apatt is found 
with a sword in the right hand and a shield in the left hand. In this case, there is 
dissimilarity in the relevance of the postures of the hands in dancing and iconography. In 
dance the I$ana hasta is found in Saiva sthanaka posture with the right hand in tripataka 
hasta and the left hand mus ¢ i hasta obliquely (across).!® In images, Iéina is found with a 
trident and a drum in the right and the left hands respectively. This posture of the hand in 
dancing and in the image is somewhat similar. The tripataika hasta/kartarimukha mudrda 
used in dance can depict holding the trident and the mus ¢ i mudra can depict as if holding 


the drum. Hence, there is similarity in dance and image while depicting I$ana. 


From the above cases, it is clear that the hastas used in dance for all the 
as t adikpdlaka are not exactly the same as the hastas found in the respective 
as t adikpdalaka. In a few cases there are similarities and in a few other cases there are 
dissimilarities as well. In choreography and performance, the dancer uses the hastas 
prescribed in the traditional texts as well he/she uses the hand gestures taught by the gurus. 
But if the dancer can bring into practice the usage of the mudras of the respective deities, 
then it would enhance the quality of the dancing as well as would bring out the depth of 
knowledge the dancer has on the deities. Speaking on the quality of dancing is that the 
dancer herself/himself feels the presence of the deity within or the transformation of the 
self into a state of divinity when she/he uses the exact mudrds that are held in the hands of 


the deities installed in the temple. This is a personal divine revelation. 


Dasavatara (Abhinaya for the Ten Incarnations) 

The ten avataras (incarnation) of Lord Vis nu are Matsya, Kurma, Varaha, Narasimha, 
Vamana, Parasurama, Raghurama, Balarama, Sr1Kr s na, and Kalki. The hastas used for 
the dasdvatara are as follows. When the matsya hasta is held at the level of the shoulders, 
it is considered matsya-avatdra hasta.’ In iconography, Vis n u in this form has four arms 
where the upper left hand holds a conch and upper right hand holds a discus in 
kartarimukha hasta. The lower right hand holds a sword and the lower left hand holds a 


5 Ibid. p. 355. 


! Ibid. p. 356. 
!” Ibid. p. 358. 
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shield in mus tf i hasta. There is no similarity in dance posture and images while depicting 


Vis Nn u in the matsya avatara. 


The hasta used in dance for kiirma avatara is kiirma hasta, held at the level of the 
shoulders.’ The image of the god in this form is found with four arms where the upper 
hands hold a discus and a conch in kartarimukha hasta and the lower right and left hands 
hold abhaya and dola hasta respectively. In dancing, after showing varaha hasta at the 
level of the shoulder, the hands assume aijali hasta and are placed at the mouth and the 
legs are shortened. This posture denotes a wild boar. In iconography, vardha is 
represented with a boar’s head holding Bhumidevi (the goddess of the earth, consort of 
Vis nu) seated on his left knee in ali/s gana hasta. Here also there is no similarity between 


the position of the hands used in dancing and images for ViS Nn u in vardaha avatara. 


In dance, the narasi/mha avatdara is depicted when the left hand assumes 
simhamukha hasta and the right hand assumes tripataka hasta. Another way of 
representing the narasi/7ha avatdra is one in which the dancer standing on one leg holding 
vardhamdana or recita hastas (nf tta hastas). Followed by the vardhamana there is a 
sequence of hastas following each hasta. The aijali hasta is held at the head and the face is 
turned aside. Then the hands hold pataka hastas and they are thrown out with a shake to 
denote valour; the body is then extended forward, denoting purus am ga (half man and 
half beast). In iconography, the image of Vis n u is also depicted as a terrible giant with a 


lion’s head. 


The hasta for Vamana (dwarf) avatara is depicted when the left hand in mus f i 
hasta is raised till the shoulder level and the right hand in mus t i hasta is lowered till the 
thigh level. The left hand holds an umbrella and the right hand holds a kama dalu for 
Vamana hasta.” In iconography, Vis nu in the form of a Brahmin dwarf is seen carrying 
an umbrella in his left hand and a vase in his right hand. The position of the hands is 
similar in dance and in iconography for Vamana avatara. When the left hand is placed on 


the left side of the waist in ardhacandra hasta and the right hand assumes ardhapataka 


8 Ibid. 
Ibid. p. 359. 


“Ibid. p. 360. 


2 Ibid., p. 361. 
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hasta, it is Parasuraima avatara hasta in dance.’ In images, ParaSurama has two hands 
holding the parasu (axe) in his right hand and the visiri (fan of palm leaves) in his left 
hand. The posture of the right hand is the same in dance and in images; but the position of 
the left hand is not the same. For depicting the Ramacandra avatdra hasta, the right hand 
assumes kapittha hasta and the left hand is held upwards as sikhara hasta.” This pose is 
the same in the images also where Rama is found with the right hand holding the arrow in 


kat aka hasta and the left hand holding the bow in sikhara hasta. 


The Balarama avatara hasta in dance is depicted with the right hand and the left 
hand in pataka and mus ti hastas respectively. In images, Balarama is depicted with gadd 
and koumadaki and sometimes with bow and arrow in vais Nava sthinaka. The hands 
assume sikhara hasta, denoting the act of ploughing.’* The distinctive emblem of this god 
is the plough which he holds in his right hand in mus fi or Sikhara and the other hand 
hangs loose in the images. For depicting Kr S na in dance, the hands assume m/ gasirS a 
hastas that are placed near the face or on the shoulders in tribhali ga posture.” Kr Snais 
found with two hands holding the flute near his mouth as if playing on the flute in images. 


Hence, the postures of Kr S n a are the same in iconography and Bharatanatyam. 


The Kalki avatara is formed when the right hand assumes pataka hasta and the left 
hand assumes tripataka hasta and the image is depicted standing on one leg. There are 
other ways of representing the Kalki avatdra. Standing on one leg as if on a horse or 
denoting the galloping of a horse, Kalki is represented with pataka hasta held on the left 
shoulder and mus tf i hasta on the right shoulder. Standing in the normal posture, if the 
dola hastas are assumed on the sides, then also it is Kalki hasta in dance.’ In images, this 
form of Vis nu as a giant is represented with a horse’s head and four hands. The upper left 
and right hands hold a conch and a discus respectively and the lower right and left hands 
hold a sword and a shield. This posture is completely different in dancing from 


iconography. 


” Ibid. p. 362. 


” Ibid. p. 363. 
* [bid., p. 364. 


” Ibid. p. 365. 


2 Ibid., p. 366. 
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The hand gestures discussed above for the dasdvatara in dancing and iconography 
are similar in some cases and dissimilar in most of the cases. In a dance repertoire, there 
are songs based on Siva, Goddess Parvati, Vis n u, Murukan , Vinayaka and the other gods 
and goddesses. But Vis nu’s dasdvatara is the highlight of any dance item. The lilds of 
Kr sna in his childhood and his teenage with the gopis remain incomparable in a dance 
choreography. When such importance is given to the ten incarnations in a performance, 
why not the dancers bring in more hastas to enhance the clarity and beauty in the 
performance. If the dancer adopts the mudras, then the padams or kirtanais or varnams On 
the dasdvatdra of Vis nN u would be more attractive to the eyes as well as they would create 


a spiritual vibration in the dancer and in the minds of the spectators as well. 


Navagraha (Abhinaya for the Nine Planets) 

The nine planets are Siirya. (Sun), Candra™ (Moon), Angaraka. (Mars), Buddha 
(Mercury), B/ haspatr (Jupiter), Sukra’! (Venus), Sani (Saturn), Rahu (dragon’s head), 
and Kétu (dragon’s tail). Few planets are discussed with respect to the hastas in 
Bharatanatyam and iconography. In dance, when the left hand assumes alapadma hasta 
above the head and the right hand is in kapittha hasta near the right shoulder, it is 
considered siirya hasta. If the dancer wants to depict the udaya siirya (rising sun), then two 
kat akamukha hastas are to be held on the right and the left sides of the shoulder in sama 
sthdinaka posture. The look is peaceful. If the madhydna siirya (hot sun at noon) is 
depicted, then siict hasta is held in front of the chest and then raised above the forehead. 


The expression is anger and cruel look and the leg posture is sama sthinaka. 


If it is the astamaya (setting) or sdyam surya (evening sun), then both the hands 
assume kat akdmukha hastas. The sidelong look is directed downwards in sama 


sthanaka.” In images, Stirya is mostly found only in one form. There is no difference 


27 The other names for Siirya are Divakara, Arka, Bhanu, Aditya and Bhaskara. 
°¥ Candra, Nisakara, Rajanikara, Sudhakara, Indu and Soma denote the Moon. 
°° Angaraka, Kuja, Bhouma, Mangala denote the planet Mars. 


“0 Br haspati, is also known as guru of devas and / Sis, and Dhishana. All these names denote the planet 
Jupiter. 


*1 Sukra, Daitya, Guru, Bhargava denote the planet Venus. 


22 Sani, Sanaiscara, Manda, Sthira and Souri denote the planet Saturn. 
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between the rising sun god and the setting sun god. The iconographic text Cif pa Cen Nil 
describes the posture of Stirya as standing in samapdda with two hands. Both the hands 
hold a flower each in kat aka hasta. This posture is similar to the posture of the udaya 


Surya. 


The right hand assumes alapadma and the left hand holds pataka hasta to depict 
Candra in dance. To show bala candra (rising moon), the left hand is raised with tripataka 
or kartari hasta while the right hand assumes ardhcandra hasta and held just over the left 
shoulder. The look is natural and the posture is sama sthdinaka. To depict the piirna 
candra (full moon), the left hand assumes kartarimukha or tripataka hasta which is 
stretched upward while the right hand assumes siict hasta and rotates above; the look is 
directed upwards.” In the images, Candra is found with two hands holding a flower each in 


kat aka hasta. 


The Sanaiscara is depicted in dance with the left hand in sikhara hasta and the right 
hand in trisiila hasta.” In images Sanisvar is found with two hands in sthainaka posture. 
The right hand is in abhaya hasta and the left hand is in uri hasta. When the left hand and 
the right hand assume sarpasirS a hasta and siict hasta respectively, it denotes the planet 
Rahu (dragon's head). Rahu is also called Svarbhanu.’ In images, Rahu is shown seated in 
sukhasana posture with two hands. The right hand holds kat aka hasta holding a flower 
and the left hand is in kat aka hasta placed near the left thigh. When the left hand and the 
right hand assume siict hasta and pataka hasta respectively, it is considered as the hasta for 


the planet Kétu (dragon's tail).’ In images, Ketu is found with two hands in aijali hasta. 


From this comparative study of the hand positions used in Bharatanatyam and 
iconography, it is clear that both these arts are closely associated in many ways. Since 
hastas are the main source of communication in dance and images, they show striking 
similarities. 
4.2.2.3 Parsva Bheda and Kat i Bheda 
* Abhinayadarpan a, pp. 390-391. 

“Ibid. p. 392. 
“Ibid, pp. 396 — 397. 


“Ibid. p. 397. 


*Ibid., p. 398. 
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In Bharatanatyam, according to Abhinayadarpala, there are no descriptions of the 
movements of the hip and the waist. However, in Nat yasastra, there are five movements 
each of the sides and the hip. The movements of the sides are nata (bent), samunnata 
(lifted up), prasdrita (extended), vivartita (turned round), and apas/ ta (withdrawn 
slightly). The movements of the hip are chinna (turned aside), niv/ tta (turned up), recita 
(moved about), ka/pita (shivering) and udvahita (lifted up). In iconography, the 
bharigas (flexions) are very important. They are three, namely, abhaliga (that form of 
standing pose in which the plumbline or the centre line from the crown of the head to a 
point midway between the heels passes slightly to the right of the navel), samabhali ga (the 
equipoise body where the right and the left of the figure are disposed symmetrically, the 
sutra or plumbline passing through the navel from the crown of the head to a point midway 
between the heels), and atibha/ ga (the form of the tribha/iga curve being considerably 
enhanced). While studying the comparison between the two arts, the bharigas are also 


studied. 


The bhar gas play a vital role in the postures of the deities and also while depicting 
them in dance. Gods and goddesses are mostly found in samabhaliga pose, which is 
equivalent to the nata and unnata of dancing. The atibha/iga and the abhali ga postures 
are found in dance practice, but there is no exact term given for these postures in dance. 
The vivartita posture is found in the image of the Nat araja in the vivartita kara/a and the 
other movements of the hip are found in the other kara/as Such as Bhujan ga Trasita, 
Bhujah gaicita, Lata Vr scika, Kat ibhranta, Vr scika Récita, Lalat a Tilaka, ParSvajanu, 
Mayuiralalita, and Karihasta. But while dancing, much importance is not given to the hip 


movements. Only while showing the particular deity, the hip movements are used. 


4.2.2.4 Pada Bhedas 


The various movements of the feet are termed ma/7 dalas (the various postures of the feet), 
utplavanas (the leaping movements), bhramaris (the circling movements) and padacdris 
(the moving movements). Man dalas are ten in number and they are static postures. 
Therefore, this portion is appropriate for the comparative study of the two arts. The ten 


man dalas bhédas are sthanaka, dyata, alidha, prefikhana, prerita, pratydlidha, 


“ Board of Scholars, The Nat yasdstra, pp. 156 - 157. 
” Indian Sculpture and Iconography, pp. 47 - 56. 


“0 Abhinayadarpan a, p. 415. 
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mot itam, samasiict and parsvastici. The sthanaka man dala is defined as standing on 
samapdda, keeping the body straight and placing the ardhacandra hastas on either side of 


the waist. In iconography, there is a standing posture in a vertical stance called sthinaka.! 


The sthanaka man dala in Bharatanatyam has six divisions, namely, samapdda, 
ekapdada, ndagapdda, aindra, garuda, and brahmasthina;™ and the sthinaka in 
iconography has two divisions, namely, the samapdda and the kayotsarga sthinaka.” 
Though there is similarity in the definition, there is difference in the divisions of the 
sthanaka man dala of the two arts. The samapdda sthinaka, a division of the sthinaka 
man dala, is an erect posture, with the feet equidistant from the madhya siitram. The body 
is without any flexion in any direction. The definition for the samapdda sthanaka is the 


same in the two arts. 


In iconography the samapdda sthanaka is again sub-divided into vaitastika 
sthanaka (the distance between the big toes is equal to one vitasti, that is, two cal or the 
span of the thumb to the little finger) and ardha vaitastika sthanaka (the distance is half 
vitasti or one ca). The deities found in this sthanaka are Candrasekara Murti and Vis nu. 
The kayotsarga posture (the feet are placed together, with the body held erect, the gaze 
direct, the arms hanging close to the body, fingers placed gracefully, and palms held close 
to the thigh) that is seen in iconography is not found in Bharatanatyam with a separate term 


but the same action is sometimes depicted while portraying the GomateSvara icon. 


Ekapdda Sthanaka is found in both the arts as standing on one leg and placing the 
other leg on the knee of the first leg obliquely or placed on the genitals of the image with 
the foot facing upward. In iconography, this division of ekapada does not come under the 
heading sthanaka, but is found under sthandasana. This posture is seen in image of 
Kamaks i (a form of Sakti) in meditation. Aindra sthinaka in Bharatanatyam is a standing 
posture with one leg bent, raising the knee of other leg and holding the hands downwards. 
In iconography, there is no aindra mal dala, but there are postures that look like aindra 


man dala. 


“! Ibid., pp. 416 - 417. 
“2 Ibid. p. 424. 


*“ Indian Sculpture and Iconography, p. 60. 
“ Ibid. 
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The postures that are similar to the aindra ma dala are sukhasana (where the 
body is held erect without shift or curve to any side, with one leg folded flat and the other 
hanging in a very reposeful manner and the hands held together in equilibrium) and 
virasana (where one leg is hung down and placed on the ground with the other leg bent, 
with the foot resting on its thigh, and the body is held erect in an aggressive manner). The 
sukhdsana posture is usually favoured for Siva and Vis n u images which are consecrated 
separately (without supporting figures) and are called Sukhasana Vis nu or Sukhasana 
Siva. Subrahmanya is also found in sukhdsana posture. Vyakhyaina Daks in amuirti is a 


suitable example of virasana posture. 


Nagabandha sthanaka (the standing posture in which the two legs are intertwined 
and the two hands are likewise twisted) is found in images but there is no label or term 
given for that pose in iconography. In a few karanas of Siva, this posture of the feet is 
found. Garuda sthanaka (standing with alidha man dala, then one knee placing on the 
ground while the two hands are held forming a circle) is not found in iconography. Brahma 
sthanaka is the posture to sit keeping one leg on the knee of the second leg and the second 
leg on the knee of the first leg. This posture is popularly known as padmasana in 
iconography as a sitting posture. Goddesses Laks mi, Sarasvatt and Amman are found to 


be seated in padmasana or ardha padmasana postures. 


The second mal dala is dyata man dala where the dancer is found standing in 
caturasra, bending the knees slightly and obliquely and keeping a distance of vitasti 
between the feet. This posture is termed as kS ipta pose in Bharatanatyam. This posture is 
found in iconography but there is no separate term used for this pose. The icon of 
Somaskanda*’ is found in this posture. The third man dala is the alidha where the left 
foot 1s placed at a distance of three vitastis away in front of the right foot. With this term 
there is a posture in iconography where the standing figure has the bent left leg placed in 
front with the right leg stretched out behind. The legs are held one behind the other and the 


arms represent the stretched string of a bow. The left hand holds a bow in a Sikhara mudrd, 


“ Ibid. p. 61. 
** Abhinayadarpan a, pp. 424-429. 


“7 Murukan found at the centre of his parents Siva and Parvati is called Somaskanda. Somaskanda is found 
with flower in each of his hands. This form can also be referred as the Bala Murukan . 
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and the right hand is in kat aka mudrd, with the string and arrow pulled back. This posture 
is not exactly the same as it is used in the practising trend of dancing with dancers 
following the Abhinayadarpan a text for the technicalities, but is similar to the descriptions 
given in Nat yasastra. The Sirasamhara Murti of Murukan fighting with the asiiras is 
found in the alidha posture. This image is found in the Subrahman ya Temple in 
Tirucchentur. The image of Manmadan (God of love) is found in this posture. Manmadan 
in this posture is found in the Ramasvami Temple in Kumbhakonam and also in the 


Kamphakaresvar Temple in Tirubhuvanam. 


The fourth mal dala is the prefikhana man dala where the side of the heel of one 
foot is placed away from the other foot.” This posture is found in the dancing images on 
the walls and gopuras. But the researcher has not found this posture in the miila beras. 
Prerita man dala is to strike the ground with one foot on the side of the other foot at a 
distance of three vitastis, and to stand with the knees crossed, holding sikhara hasta on the 
chest with one hand and extending the other hand as pataka hasta." This posture is found 
in the images but there is no exact term given for the posture. The image of Somaskanda is 
also said to be in this posture. Pratydlidha man dala is the reversed position of the al:Qha 
man dala.’ The moment an arrow has been discharged from the bow, the body springs 
forward. This stance is called pratyalidhasana in iconography.” ! In this asana, the arms 


and legs of alidha have to be interchanged. 


Svastika mal dala is standing with the right foot put across the left foot and the 
right hand put across the left hand.” This is the same in iconography also, but is labeled as 
svastikasana. In iconography the legs are crossed in seated posture. The Yoga Narasimha 
in the Vat abhadra Sayana Temple in Sri Villiputtur is found in this svastikdasana posture. 
Kr sna is found in svastika mal Qala in the Sri Rah ganatha Temple in Sri Rangam as 


well as Venugopala in the Ramasvami Temple. Motita man dala is sitting on the heels 


“ Abhinayadarpan a, p. 420. 
“ Ibid. p. 421. 


“Ibid. p. 419. 
°!adian Sculpture and Iconography, p. 65. 


“Abhinayadarpana, p. 421. 
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with the toes placed on the ground with the knees touching the ground alternately, 


assuming tripataka hastas with both hands.” This posture is not found in iconography. 


The ninth mal dala is the samastict man dala where the toes as well as the knees 
touch the ground.” The yogdsana posture in iconography is the same as this posture. This 
posture signifies the disciplining of the five senses. One of the hands is held in jridina 
mudrd close to the chest, with the palm facing either inward or outward. The other hand is 
placed on the thigh with the palm upward and the fingers held together and extended. The 
head is held erect with eyes gazing at the tip of the nose.” Except for the yogasana posture, 
there are no similar postures with the disanas practiced in yoga. ParSvasiict mal dala, the 
tenth mal Qala, is sitting on the heels with the toes placed on the ground with one of the 


knee touching the ground. °° This posture is also not found in the images in the sanctums. 


The second division, the utplavana bheda, which refers to jumps and leaps, is not 
essential for this study. The third division is the bhramari bheda, which relates to whirls 
and this portion is also not applicable to the study. The pdadacdrls are the different moving 
actions of the feet. As the study is with the postures of the deities, which are static, the 
researcher feels that the moving actions do not need to be highlighted. Therefore, the 
padacaris are also not studied in this research. Hence, only the mal dala bhedas are very 


apt for the thesis and so only they are compared in the study. 


It has been noted that there are ten mal dala bhedas in Abhinayadarpana. The 
sthanaka bheda is one of the division of the mal dala bhéda. The six divisions in the 
sthanaka bheda are comparable to iconographic postures. In Cif pa Cen Nil, there is 
information on the two sthanaka postures, few asands, seven sthanas, and Sayandasana 
found in iconography, but not found in Bharatanatyam. According to Kapila Vatsyayan, 
“In Indian dancing, perfect pose and movement of perfect balance are observed by the 
dancers after a series of movement in time, whereas Indian sculptors in turn try to capture 


957 


cosmic movement through the perfection of rhythm and time.’”’' The point of perfect 


[bid., p. 422. 
Ibid. p. 423. 


°> Indian Sculpture and Iconography, p. 62. 
°° Abhinayadarpan a, p. 423. 
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balance is maintained by both the Indian sculptor and the Indian dancer following the rules 
that are laid down in the scriptures. While making a comparison between the postures of 


the two arts, it is clear that there are more similarities than dissimilarities. 


4.3 Religiosity in the Two Arts 


The arts like dance, drama, music, sculpture and painting have a common objective though 
they follow different means and techniques in their exposition. One finds that these arts 
evolved in a sacred atmosphere and the purpose of these arts was to instruct people on 
spiritual life through the Hindu religion. The subject they deal with is supported by Hindu 
spirituality, philosophy, and mythology.’ Everything in India has a close connection with 
religion and, as a result, the fine arts like dance, music, painting, sculpture and iconography 
were used as means of realizing God, which is the ultimate bliss. These arts were presented 
in temples, which served as places of worship and religious instruction, sites of aesthetic 
expressions, centers of entertainment, and places for togetherness. Temples were part and 
parcel of the life of the people. So, quite naturally ancient people must have attached 


prodigious importance to the temples and the rituals or other activities performed there. 


In ancient days, a group of artists resided in the temple. The architects, the sthapatis 
(sculptors), the devadasis (dancers), the musicians, the piicarls (priests), the kavis (poets), 
the jewelers, the garland makers, and a large number of attendants were part of the temple 
and its precincts. Day and night they were engaged in serving god and they experienced 
divinity in doing so. Each person was an expert in his/her own field. In the presence of the 
Divine the devotee surrendered his/her ego and professional pride and became a humble 
servant of god. The temple was a common platform which brought all classes of people — 


priests as well as menial functionaries in the temple to act in perfect unison. 


In India dance was considered a noble form of worship, not mere entertainment. 
The vibrant medium of dance was used to communicate timeless wisdom and carried with 
it the bliss of spiritual experience. Dance was also a part of magic in many Tantric forms of 
worship, where elaborate hand gestures and body movements were used. All Indian 


classical dances are inspired by devotion to the Divine. They were performed mainly in the 


°7 Kapila Vatsyayan, Classical Indian Dance in Literature and the Arts, p. 263. 


°¥ Choodamani Nandagopal, Dance and Music in the Temple Architecture (Delhi: Agam Kala Prakashan, 
1990), p. 13. 
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man dapas (courtyards) and nat anasaldas (dance halls) of the temples. The themes of the 
dances were always taken from the epics, legends and other mythological stories. The 
dance thus provided a convenient medium for the people to understand such religious 


themes in an attractive and beautiful way. 


As an integral part of temple architecture, Hindu sculpture gives expression to 
spiritual forces through symbolic and visible form. Sculpture is concerned more with 
meaning than with appearance. Sculptures fill the temple from different angles and they 
make a temple full. Sculptures exhibit devotion, beauty, artistic essence, the fruits of the 
outcome of thought and skillful hard work. However, their focal point 1s bhakti (devotion). 
The sculptures found in the temples are the images of gods, goddesses, divine animals, 
divine trees, divine things, vahanas (vehicles) of the deities, celestial damsels, and many 
more. All are connected to religion and divinity. Hence, everything is considered sacred. 
Through the sculptures the stories of the gods and goddesses are chiseled on the walls of 


the temples. 


Dance and sculpture become synthesizing factors in a temple and constitute 
important aspects in worship. People go to the temple to worship god, receive blessings 
and get united with the divine. There they find the images of gods in the form of sculptures 
and they get the feeling of seeing the divine in person. When dancing with total devotion, 
the dancer feels that he/she is united with god and he/she attains bliss through the dance. It 
is no coincidence that the deities represented in the sculptures in the temples are mostly 


found in dancing postures as discussed earlier. 


The main point of the interdependence of the two arts 1s that they are sacred and 
they are always connected to religion. The theme of both the arts is devotion and the stories 
represented in both the arts are taken from the epics, legends and other mythological 
stories. The objective of both these arts is the attainment of mokS a and dinanda (bliss). So, 


it is quite understandable that the two arts are interdependent and cannot stand separate. 


4.4 Conclusion 


This chapter has linked the ideas of the second and the third chapters. It has dealt with the 
relationship between Bharatanatyam and iconography based on the bodily postures. Every 


figure/icon and every pose and gesture in dance is highly symbolic. The common platform 
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for the exhibition of these two fine arts is the temple. The temples reflect the gifted skill of 
the artisans, the craftsmen and the performing artists, especially the dancers, since the 
images of the gods and goddesses are mostly found in a dancing pose. The tabular columns 
in Appendix III show that both iconography and dancing are based on the anatomical 
skeleton of the human form, with an astounding similarity. The above study proves that 
there are many vital points of relation between the two arts. The purpose of the thesis is to 
understand the techniques of the two arts and their similarity and then analyze these 
techniques as represented in the miila beras in the Hindu temples of Tamilnadu. The 
following chapter undertakes the study of the pratima lakS alas and the df gikabhinaya of 


the miila beras with regard to iconography and Bharatanatyam. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MULA BERAS 
IN THE HINDU TEMPLES 


5.1 © ™Introduction 

The Hindu temple is a micro-model of a macro-cosmos. The architectural design of the 
temple with the ground and the elevation plan replicates the form of purus a, the cosmic 
man.’ Historically speaking, the Indian temple was first established in the post-Gupta 
period (AD 600-800). The imposing temples of India were built mostly between AD 900 
and AD 1600. Before and after this period many notable temples were built and carved, 
but they represent only the earlier and later phases of a grand temple construction 
movement. In the great temple building era of AD 1000-1300, the temple represented a 


complete symbol of the fusion of the individual with the divine universe.” 


The Hindu temples of Tamilnadu have been the distinctive feature of Indian art 
and architecture for many centuries. The manuals called vastu and Silpasastras are said to 
govern the making of architecture and sculpture in the Hindu temples. The South Indian 
temples, with their characteristic tiered vimdna Shrines, major and minor, their axial and 
peripheral mal Japa adjuncts, which are flat roofed halls, and the towering gopura 
entrances, form a distinct class by themselves as distinguished from the North Indian 
temples.” The principal elements in the construction of the Hindu temple comprise (i) the 
square cell named garbhagr ha, also known as the nucleus, the germ cell, the womb, or 


the house of image; (ii) the interchamber connecting the garbhag/ ha and the body of the 


! Choodamani Nandagopal and Vatsala Iyengar, Temple Treasures: Temple Jewellery, vol. 2 (Bangalore: 
The Crafts Council of Karnataka, 1997), p. xiii. 


* New Knowledge Library, Universal Reference Encyclopaedia-hoi-ira (Sydney: Bay Books Pvt. Ltd., 
1981), pp. 1318, 1320. 


°K. R. Srinivasan, Temples of South India (New Delhi: National Book Trust, 1972), p. 2. 
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temple; and (iii) the pyramidal spire or roof. The basic elements in the temples and the 
worship in them derived mostly from Vedic and purdlic sources, and, in the course of 
centuries, they assumed different styles and patterns during their diffusion over 


wide areas. 


The temple is regarded as the body of god in his cosmic form, with the various 
worlds located on different parts of his body. The bhiiloka (earth) forms the feet of God, 
the satyaloka (the abode of Brahma) forms His head, with the other lokas (bhuvarloka, 
Janaloka svarloka, maharloka, tapoloka) forming appropriate parts of his body. With 
respect to the temple, the ground represents the janaloka/bhiiloka (earth), the base slab 
represents the bhuvarloka (underworld), the pillars and the entablature represent the 
svarloka (Sky), the superstructure over the garbhag/ ha represents the maharloka (abode 
of celestial beings), the top knot or finial represents the tapoloka (the abode of the / S is). 
An attempt has been made in the following pages to bring out the sthala purd/as* of 
selected South Indian temples. The temples have been selected based on the uniqueness 


of the deities in the garbhag/ has. 


5.2 The Hindu Temple 

Each temple has a garbhagt ha or miilasthana (sanctum-sanctorum) and many subsidiary 
sanctums. The temples here selected for the study of the /miila beras are temples specially 
dedicated to Siva, Vis n u, Subrahman ya, and Parvati. In these garbhagr has, there are 
icons of gods and goddesses, namely, Siva and His manifestations like Nat araja; Parvatt 
and the Sakti avatdras; Vis Nn u and His other forms and incarnations; Brahma, Laks mi, 
Sarasvatr, Subrahman ya, Val | i, Deivan ai (also known as Deviyani or Dévaséna), and 
Gah apati. This chapter presents some historical data on the temples selected for the 


study, a few architectural details, the sthala purdna’ of the temple, and the significance 


* Purana usually occurs in connection with “itihasa” and it simply means old narrative without any 
significance as to the character of the narrative. Pura/a is supposed to deal with parica lakS ana (five 
topics), namely (1) sarga or creation of the universe; (2) pratisarga or recreation after destruction; (3) 
varika or genealogy (4) manvantara or the great periods of time with Manu as the primal ancestor; and (5) 
vafiKanucarita or the history of the dynasties, both solar and lunar. But the Pura/7as dealt in this chapter 
contain information either something more or something less than the limitations set by it. M. A. 
Mehendale and R. C. Majumdar, “The Puran as,” The Classical Age, vol. 3 of The History and Culture of 
the Indian People, (Mumbai: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1997), pp. 291-292. 


° Most of the sthala purd/as that are discussed henceforth were communicated by word of mouth by the 
respective temple priests to this researcher. Some temples have written materials about the sthalas and some 
have only oral tradition of the temple priests. 
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of the miila bera in the garbhagr ha and the deities in the subsidiary sanctums. This is 
followed by a study of the a/gikabhinaya and pratima laks ana of the miila bera (chief 


deity) in the garbhag/ ha and the deities in the subsidiary sanctums of these temples. 
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5.2.1 STUDY OF TEMPLES OF SIVA 

There are five sacred places for the worship of Siva and the lord is beleived to live in one 
of the five elemental forms of Air, Water, Fire, Earth and Sky in each of them. The 
temples of Siva selected for the study are the three famous temples from the parca sabhd 
(the five halls where Siva is said to have danced)°. They are the Arun acaleSvar Temple at 
Tiruvan n amalai, representing the element of Fire, the Sri Jambukesvar Akilantesvari 
Temple at Tiruvanaikoil, which represents the element of Water; and the Tillai Nat araja 
Temple at Cidambaram, representing the element of Sky. The other noted temples of Siva 
that are selected for the study are the Kambhakhesvar Temple in Tirubuvanam, the Adi 


Kumbhesvarar Temple in Kumbhakonam, and the Nellaiappar Temple in Tirunelveli. 


5.2.1.1 Arun acaleSvar Temple in Tiruvan n amalai 

The Saivite punya sthala (holy place) Arun acalesvar Temple is in Tiruvan n amalai 
District. The town stands at an elevation of 266 ft (79.80M) above sea level. According to 
Narayanaswamy, this sthala is also known by the names Arun agiri, An n amalai, 
Arun achalam, Arun ai, Son agiri, and Son acalam. All these names signify the Fire 
Mountain.’ The very hill called An n amalai or the Great Mountain is worshipped as the 
lifiga. The sthala is famous as it is considered the seat of Jyoti or teyu lili ga (one of the 
five sacred lifigas). The Arun acalesvar Temple is one of the biggest temples in 


Tamilnadu. 


Architectural Details 

The Arun acaleSsvar Temple occupies an area of 24 acres and is decorated with 
magnificent sculptures. The temple is adorned with four towers facing the four directions. 
The Raja Gopura or the main tower has 11 floors and is 217 feet high. There is a thousand 
pillared ma Japa to the right of the sannidhi (sanctum) of Kambattu Ilayanar, where 
Lord Murukan is enshrined. Nearby is the sivagali gai tirtha (holy pond of water). The 
patala lifiga named Esvara Lin ga sannidhi is situated south-west of the thousand 
pillared hall. The tower of Vallala Maharaja is opposite to the huge Nandi (bull, the 


vehicle of Siva). North of it is the Murukan sannidhi where Murukan blesses 


The cosmos is composed of five elements: Earth (prithvi), Water (apu), Fire (tejo), Air (vayu) and Ether 
(akasa). The sacred spots specified for the five elements are: Earth — Kaiicipuram; Water — Tiruvan aikoyil; 
Fire = Tiruvan Nn amalai; Air - Tirukkalathi, and Ether — Chidambaram. 


7 V. Narayanaswamy, Tiruval? ndmalai (Chennai: Manivasagar Noolagam, 2004), pp. 1, 3. 
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Arun agirinathar, his renowned poet and devotee. Murukan in this sannidhi is called 
Gopurattu Ilayanar. The Sakti Vilasa Man d apa (the hall where the goddess Sakti is 
stationed) is situated north of the Vallala Maharaja tower. To the west of the mal Japa is 
the Puravi Man d apa and to the south of it is the sannidhi of Kala Bhairava. Near the 
sannidhi is the kala tirta. To the east of the fourth prahdra (circumambulatory passages) 
is found the Kili Gopura (tower of the parrot). It 1s so called because the figure of a parrot 


is found on it. 


Next to the Kili Gopura is the sixteen pillared /ma/7 Qapa where all the five deities 
of the temple are stationed facing the hill. In the third prahdra, there are sannidhis of 
Sambanda Vin Ayaka, YogiSvar, Un n amalai/Un n amulai, Kalatti Lin ga ISvarar, Pal ani 
Ant avar, Ekambarar, Jambulih ga I$varar, the seven kanyas (the female deities) and the 
Siddha Lin ga. There are also the sthala vr kSa (tree of the temple), the Kalyan a 
Man d apa (marriage hall of the gods and goddesses) and the yagasala (the hall meant for 
sacrificial rituals). All the deities of the parica bhiita sthalas (temples of the five 
elements) are installed here. In the second prahdra is the garbhagr ha of An n amalai. It 
is an inspiring sight to see all the five deities mounted on silver vahanas (vehicles). As 
one goes round the mountain, the temple of Adi An n amalai is seen in the west. There 
are eight lif gas in the eight directions around the mountain, and more than three hundred 


and sixty tirtas. 


Sthala Purana 

The Sthala Purana includes the uniqueness of the place, the origin of the hill, Parvati’s 
penance at Kanicl, Gowri’s arrival at Arunacala, the argument between Brahma and 
Vis nu, and the request of Brahma and Vis nu to Siva. The Sthala Purana Says that 
there was once a contest between Brahma and Vis nu because of an egoistic dispute 
between them as to who was the greater god. Seeing this tussle, Siva wanted to teach 
them a lesson. Therefore, he changed himself into a fire effulgent and told them to probe 
his beginning and his end and declared that whoever came first with the result would be 
considered the greater. On hearing this, Brahma took the form of a swan and flew high to 
find the beginning of Siva, and Vis nN u took the form of a boar and went into the ground 
to find the end of Siva. Brahma, in the form of a swan, got a flower that fell from Siva’s 
head, but lied to Siva that he saw the head of Siva and got the flower. His falsehood was 


exposed and he was punished for it. ViS Nu, in the form of a boar, returned in despair. 
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Both were not able to find the beginning and the end of Siva. They understood their 
mistake and apologized and prayed Siva to bless them. Siva took the form of a Fire 
Mountain. Then they also requested him to stay there in the form of a li/iga and, 
according to their request, Siva remained there, blessing everyone who came to the 
mountain to seek his blessings. Thus the place got the name An n amalai and is still called 


Tiruvan n amalai.° 


In this temple there are sanctums with Siva and Sakti. Goddess Sakti is called 
Unnamulai in the Arun acaleSvar Temple. There is a legend regarding her presence. 
According to the purdna, one evening, Siva and Parvati were enjoying each other’s 
presence on Mount Kailas. In great happiness, Parvati closed the three eyes of Siva. The 
eyes were closed only for a few seconds but it created darkness on earth that prevailed for 
millions of years. The / § is rushed to Siva and pleaded for light. Parvati was ashamed of 
her action and begged Siva to pardon her. Siva directed her to do penance on earth. She 
descended to Kaiicipuram and there she worshipped a lif ga made of sand under a mango 
tree. Her penance was strenuous. To test her devotion, Siva made the river overflow and 
Parvati, worried about her sand lili ga, embraced it tightly so that it was not washed away 


in the flood. 


Seeing her faith, Siva told her to go to Arun acala and meet the Sage Gautama. 
She reached Arun agiri, met Sage Goutama, listened to the glory of Arun acala, and was 
filled with bliss. She stayed in the sage’s ashram and did penance to get united with her 
lord. Meanwhile, she got the name Mahis asuramardint after destroying the asura 
Mahis a. Then, she got united with the lord and he named her Un n amulai (the unsuckled 
breasts) for she had left her son and had come down to the earth to be cleansed of her 
mistake. It is believed that Murukah also worshipped An n amalai while he was on the 


mission of destroying the asura Siirapadma. 


The Arigikabhinaya and the Pratimd Laks ana of the Miila Beras 
The deities in the sanctums and the subsidiary sanctums are discussed with regard to the 
aligikabhinaya and the pratima laks ana. At the entrance of the Arun acalesvar Temple, 


there are sannidhis for Murukan,’ Vin ayaka,!’ and Kalyana Sundaresvar. 
y y 


Ibid. p. 6. 
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Murukan: Murukan is represented as seated in sukhdasana on his peacock. He is 
represented with four hands. The upper right hand holds vajra (thunder-bolt) and the 
upper left hand holds sakti (blade) in kartarimukha hasta while the lower right hand is in 
abhaya hasta and lower left hand in varada hasta. 

Vin Ayaka: Vin ayaka is found in la/ itasana posture. He has four arms holding pasa 
(noose), afikusa’ (goad), his broken tusk and modaka (sweet cake made of rice flour) in 
the upper left, right and the lower right and left hands respectively. The upper two hands 
are in kat aka hasta, the lower right hand in kat aka hasta and the lower left hand in 
vismaya hasta. 

Kalyana Sundaresvar: Kalyan a Sundaresvar is found in the form of a lifiga with the 
Nandi in front. To the left of this sanctum, there is the sanctum of Vin ayaka, who is 
found in standing posture with the same attributes as mentioned above for Vin ayaka. To 
the right of the entrance, there is the sannidhi of pat ala lifiga where the lif ga is found 


underground. 


There is also the sannidhi for Murukan with his consorts Val | i and Deivanai to 
the right of the entrance. Murukan is found standing, with the same attributes as 
mentioned above. Val | i is seen to the right of Murukan with the left hand holding the 
kat aka mudra (in iconographic form), which is called kapittha hasta in Bharatanatyam. 
The right hand is seen in do/ a hasta. Deivanai (in samapdda sthinaka and samabhali ga 
pose) is represented standing with the right hand in kat aka (in iconographic form). The 


left hand is in do/ 4 hasta. 


There are sannidhis for Anai Tirai Kont a Vin ayaka, NaleSvar (litiga), 
Vin aitirkum Vin Ayaka (seated in la/ itasana), lifiga, and Brahma Linh ga. The miila 
bera of the Arun acalesvar Temple is Sri Arun acalesvar in the form of jyoti lifi ga. To the 
right of the garbhagr ha, there is the sannidhi for Daks in amurti. To the left of the 


garbhagr ha, there is the sannidhi for Lin godbhava and in front of the garbhag/ ha the 


° Murukan is also called Subrahman ya. He is the second son of Siva. He is also called Skanda, Murukan , 
Kandasami, Supraya Kumara, Saravana, Kartikeya, Kah geyan, Ar umukha, Sanmukhan, Velayuda, Sra 
Samhara Muirti, Mailerivelan and Tarakajit. 

\0 Vinayaka is the elder son of Siva and Parvati. He is also called by several names such as Ganesa, 
Pillayar, Gan apati, VighneSvara, Anaimukavar, Gajanana, and Tumbikkaiyan. 


W Afikusa is a Saivite emblem, and is seen sometimes in the hands of Siva. 
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devotee finds the image of Arun acaleSvar. 
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Daks in Amiirti: Daks in Amiirti'” is represented seated on a tiger’s skin in the position 
called virasana (left leg folded and right leg hanging down below the seat). In the upper 
right hand he carries the rosary and in the upper left hand he carries the agni (fire). The 
lower right hand is in upadesa pose and the lower left hand holds the Vedas or pustaka 
(book). The hastas held in the upper right hand and the upper left hand are kat aka hasta, 
and the hasta held in the lower right hand is vyakhydana mudrd and the hasta held in the 
lower left hand is si/Ma karNalvismaya. While depicting in Bharatanatyam, 
Daks in amdirti is represented in aindra mal dala or ekapdda in araimandi. The upper 
right and left hands are in kapittha hasta and the lower right hand is in ha/7kasya and the 
lower left hand is in kuvi pataka or alapadma. Sometimes the lower right hand can also 
be in kapittha hasta. 

Lih godbhava: In the miila bera Lin godbhava, Siva is seen at the centre of the Iii ga and 
Brahma seated on a swan at the right top of the /i/7 ga and Vis n u in the form of a boar at 
the left lower part of the [is ga. Siva is found with four hands. The upper right hand holds 
the axe and the upper left hand holds the deer and the lower right hand is in abhaya and 
the lower left hand in uri hasta. He is found standing but his legs are not shown. Brahma 
is found with four hands where the upper hands hold the brahmdtandram’’ and the 
kamandalu in the right and left respectively. Vis n u is portrayed with two hands digging 
the earth and going deep into the earth. 

Arun acaleSvar: Arun acaleSvar is found standing with four hands. The upper right hand 
holds the parasu and the upper left hand holds the mf ga in kartarimukha hasta. The 
lower right hand is in kat aka and the lower left hand is in varada hasta. In dance, 
Arun acaleSvar is depicted as standing in samapdda sthinaka with four hands. The upper 
hands hold kartarimukha and the lower right hand is in kapittha and the lower left hand is 


in pataka inverted. 


In the next prahdra, there are sanctums for Svarna Bhairava, Nat araja, 
Vih ayaka, utsava miirti of Siva and Parvati, Appar, Sundarar, Sambandar, 


Manickavasagar, sixty-three Nayanmars, Aiyyappa, Arun acalesvar with goddess Gah ga, 


!2 Daks in Amiirti is a form of Siva. He is called Maha Yogi (the great ascetic) and is seated on a tiger’s 
skin. 


3 Brahmdtandram is an oval disk bordered with pearls. This instrument is used to mark the fate of men on 
their brows. It is considered a sacrificial spoon also. 
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Arun Acalesvar and Ampal, Ven ugopal, Gajalaks mi, Ar umukha Svami with Val | i 


and Deivanai. 
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Svarna Bhairava: Svarn a Bhairava is found seated in sukhasana posture with the left 
leg folded and the right leg hanging. He is found with four hands where the upper two 
hands are in kat aka hasta. The upper right hand holds the Zamaru with a sarpa (snake) 
on it and the upper left hand holds the /m/ ga (deer). The lower right hand is in kaf aka 
hasta holding the trident and the lower left hand is in pataka/Vismaya holding the kapala. 
Nat araja: The posture of Nat araja is described in detail later in the section on the Tillai 
Nat araja temple at Cidambaram. 

Vin ayaka: Vih ayaka is found in standing posture with four hands. The other attributes 
are the same as mentioned earlier for Vin ayaka. 

Siva and Parvati: Siva is found standing with four hands. The upper right hand holds 
parasu and the upper left hand holds m/ ga in kartarimukha hasta. The lower right hand 
is in kat aka and the lower left hand is in varada hasta. In dance, Siva is depicted as 
standing in samapdda sthinaka with four hands. The upper hands hold kartarimukha, the 
lower right hand is in kapittha and the lower left hand is in pataka inverted. Parvatl is 
found to stand to the left of Siva. She is found with two hands where the right hand holds 
kat aka hasta and the left hand is in do/ d. 

Arun acalesvar and Gaga: In this sanctum, there are images of Arun acaleSvar, 
Gah ga, Murukan , Vin ayaka and Un n amulai Devi. Arun acalesSvar is found seated in 
sukhasana posture with the left leg folded and the right leg hanging. The attributes are the 
same as mentioned earlier for Arun acaleSvar. Gah ga is found seated in sukhasana 
posture with the right hand in kat aka and the left hand in do/ a hasta. Ampal is found 
standing to the left of Arun acalesvar and Gah ga. Ampal holds kaf aka in the left hand 
and do/ a in the right hand. Murukan is found between Arun acalesvar and Gah ga. 
Vil ayaka is found to the right of Arun acaleSvar in his usual posture as mentioned 
earlier. 

Venugopal 

Ven ugopal is the other name for Kr Ss na. Ven ugopal is found to stand in sama posture 
with the left leg placed in front in svastika (crossed). He is found with four hands. The 
upper hands hold cakra and sari kh in kartarimukha hasta. The lower right and left hands 
hold si/a kara near the right side of the mouth as if holding a flute. In dance, 
Ven ugopal is depicted as standing in sama with the left leg placed in front in svastika 
and holding kapittha near the right side of the mouth in both the lower hands and 


kartarimukha in both the upper hands. Radha and Rukmini are found on the either side of 
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the lord. 
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Gajalaks mi: Gajalaks mi is found seated in ardha padmdsana with four hands. The 
upper hands hold kat aka hasta, holding the lotus, and the lower right hand is in abhaya 


and the lower left hand is in varada hasta. 


Ar umukha Svami is found seated on a peacock in sukhasana posture with the 
usual attributes mentioned above for Murukan . Val | i and Deivanai are also found in 
the same posture as mentioned above. To the right of the temple’s entrance, there is the 
sannidhi of Sri Vijaya Raghava Vin ayaka. Here Vin ayaka is found seated in la/ itdsana 
posture with the usual attributes as mentioned above. There is a sannidhi for Un n amulai 


Amman. 


Unnamulai Amman: Un n amulai Amman is found standing with the right hand in 
kat aka hasta and the left hand in do/ 4 hasta. To the rear of the sannidhi there are 
images of Arun acalesvar in standing posture, Ampal seated in sukhasana, Vil ayaka 
seated in la/ itasana posture and Arun acalesvar seated on a rock in sukhasana. There are 


also sannidhis for the navagrahas, King Chitra Gupta, and Pipari Amman. 


The lifigas present in the sannidhis are named Sr1 Kalatisvar, Chidambaresvar, 
Jampukesvar, Ekambaresvar. The reason for having these sannidhis of litiga at the 
entrance may be that Sri Kalati$var represents Siva in the form of the natural element Air; 
ChidambareSvar represents the Sky; JampukeSvar represents the Water; and 
Ekambaresvar represents Earth/sand. Moreover, the Arun acalesvar Temple has a li/iga 


called Arun acaleSvar, representing Fire. 


5.2.1.2 Sr1 Jambukesvar Akilant esvart Temple in Tiruvan aikoyil 
Tiruvan aikoyil is a small town forming part of the Tiruchirapalli Corporation. This place 
is Situated in the middle of two rivers, namely, the Kaveri in the south and the Coleroon 


in the north. This place is popularly known as JambukeSvaram. 


Architectural Details 

Sri Jambukesvar Akilant esvart Temple is a massive structure in the form of five 
concentric rectangles. There are five circuit walls, rectangular in shape, one inside the 
other. There are huge gopuras on the four sides with sculptures of Siva, his Jilas (playful 


deeds) and various postures of the lord. From the epigraphic evidences, it is clear that the 
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Chola King Kotchengannan built this temple in 600 BC. King Vijayabalan and King 
Agulanga Valavan built the second circuit wall of this temple. King Vikrama Chola built 
the third great wall around the temple with gopuras at the entrances and the mal Japas. 
King Sundara Pandyan built the fourth circuit wall and erected the tallest gopura of the 
temple known as Ayyan Gopura. Sage Sivamuni Siddhar constructed the outermost and 
the longest circuit wall called the Tirunirittan Matil (the wall of the holy ash). Adi 
Sankaracarya Svamigal built the Prasanna VigneSvar Temple which is in front of the 


sannidhi of Sri Akilantesvari. 


Sthala Purana 

Once, to redeem mankind, Siva was engaged in deep meditation on Mount Kailas. Parvati 
laughed at his meditation. Siva got angry and commanded her to go to earth and worship 
him in a sacred place. So Parvatr descended to the earth and went in search of a sacred 
place. She found a great forest of jambu (rose apple) trees on the banks of the river 


Kaveri. By her power, she took some water and turned it into a lif’ ga for her worship. 


A great sage by name Jambu Munivar performed penance. One day he took a fully 
ripe and delicious rose apple fruit and presented it to Siva. Siva ate the fruit and spat out 
the seed of the fruit. The sage swallowed the seed as a gift from the lord. To his Surprise, 
he found the seed growing into a tree in him. Siva commanded the sage to go to the forest 
of jambu trees and be there. He also told the sage that Goddess Parvati in the name of 
Akilant eSvari would come there and worship the /inga. The sage went to Tiruvan aikoyil 
and stayed there. The seed of the rose apple sprouted from his head and grew into a big 
jambu tree under which the liffga was worshipped by Akilant esvari. Thus the sthala 


originated here in this place.” 


The sthala got the name Tiruvan aikoyil after an incident. Once an elephant came 
to the grove of the jJambu trees and it happened to see the linga under the celestial Jambu 
tree. The elephant became a devotee of the lord and worshipped the li/jga with flowers, 
fruits, tender leaves and bathed the lif ga with the water from Kaveri. At the same time, a 
giant spider happened to be there on the celestial jambu tree. The spider was also a 


devotee of the lord and it woved a web over the li/i ga so that no leaves fell on the lili ga. 


“ R. Karunakaran, Sri Jambukeswarar Akilandeswari Temple, 7” ed. (Trichirapalli: Sri Jambukeswarar 
Akilandeswari Temple, 2007), pp. 3-4. 
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The web protected the li/iga from the sun and the rain. Seeing the dirty web over the 
linga, the elephant removed the web with its trunk. The spider, in anger, ran through the 
trunk of the elephant and bit its brain. The elephant died on the spot and the spider unable 
to come out of the trunk also died. From this incident found in the myth, the sthala came 


to be called Tiru An aikka, which means ‘the elephant-grove.’’ 


The Azigikabhinaya and the Pratimd Laks ana of the Miila Beras 

The devotee enters the Jambukesvar temple. To the right of the devotee there is the 
sannidhi for Vin ayaka and to the left of the devotee there is the sannidhi for Murukanh . 
Vin Ayaka is found seated in la/ itasana and the other attributes are the same as seen in 


the Arun acaleSvar Temple. 


Murukan : Murukah is found standing is vaisakha sthanaka with four hands. The upper 
right hand holds Sakti in kartarimukha hasta and the upper left hand holds vajra in 
kartarimukha hasta. The lower right hand is in abhaya and the lower left hand is in 
varada hasta. 

Bala Dand ayutapani: Dand Ayutapani is the other form of Murukan . The sannidhi for 
Dand ayutapani is found to the left of the devotee. Dand ayutapani is found in 
samabhari ga posture with the hip tilted to the left side. He is found with two hands. The 
right hand holds varada hasta and the left hand holds uri hasta. In dance, Sti 
Dand ayutapani is portrayed as standing in vaisakha sthainaka with the right hand in 
pataka inverted and the left hand in ardhacandra placed on the left thigh. 

SrT Sanisvar: Sr1 SaniSvar is also called Sanibhagavan. Sani$var is found standing with 
two hands. The right hand is in abhaya hasta and the left hand is in urit hasta. A crow 
(Sanibhagavan’s véhana) is present in front of the deity. 

Srr Akilant es$vari: Akilant esvart is the name of the chief goddess in the Jambukesvar 
Temple. She is the consort of Jambukesvar, the miila bera, who is in the form of lili ga. 
Akilant eSvart is found in samapada sthanaka with four hands. The upper hands hold 
flowers in kataka hasta. The lower right hand is in abhaya and the lower left hand is in 
varada hasta. A parrot is found sitting on the abhaya hasta. On the way to 
Akilant eSvari’s sannidhi, there is the image of Prasanna Vih ayaka. Vin ayaka is found 


seated in la/ itasana with the same attributes as discussed earlier. As the devotee enters 


5 Iid., pp. 4-5. 
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the main temple, to the left of the entrance of the main temple, there is the sannidhi for 
Nat araja. This posture will be discussed in detail in the section on the Tillai Nat araja 
Temple. To the right is the sannidhi for Murukan . 

Murukan: Murukan is found with six faces and six pairs of hands. Val | i and 
Deivanai are found on either side of Murukan . 

Candrasekar: Candrasekar is represented standing in samapdada sthanaka with four 
hands. The upper right hand holds parasu and the upper left hand holds m/ ga (deer) in 
kartarimukha hasta and the lower right hand is in abhaya and the lower left hand is in 
kat aka hasta. 

Kalyana Sundaramiirti: In this sannidhi, there are images of Siva and Parvatt in a 
marriage scene. Siva in the form of Kalyan a Sundaramiirti is found standing. He is found 
with four hands. The upper right hand holds parasu and the upper left hand holds mf ga. 
The lower right hand is placed on the right hand of the Goddess Parvati. The lower left 
hand is in varada hasta. Parvati is found to the right of Siva. Her right hand is placed 
below the lower right hand of the lord. The left hand of the goddess is in kataka holding a 
flower. Usually, in this scene, ViS nN u is also present, making the kanyd dana. But in this 
sannidhi, ViS nN u is not seen. 

Mahalaks mi: Mahalaks mi is found in standing posture with four hands. The upper two 
hands hold the lotus in kat aka hasta. The lower right hand is in abhaya and the lower 
left hand is in varada. 

At alaracu 

At alaracu (the king of dance) is one of the names of Lord Siva. The posture of 
At alaracu is the same as that of Nat araja in the Tillai Nat araja Temple to be discussed 
in detail later. Goddess Parvatt is found to the left of At alaracu. 

Kala Bhairava: Kala Bhairava is found in standing posture with four arms. The upper 
right hand holds parasu in kat aka hasta, and the upper left hand holds Zamaru with a 
snake on it (in kat aka hasta). The lower right hand holds trisiila in kat aka, and the 
lower left hand is in vismaya hasta, holding kapala (skull). All these are the usual 
attributes of Bhairava. However there is no dog seen near the feet of Kala Bhairava. 
Siirya: Surya is found standing with two hands. Both the hands hold a flower each in 
kat aka hasta. 

Murukan: Murukan is found standing in vaisakha posture with two hands. The right 


hand holds sakti and the left hand holds vajra in kartarimukha hasta. 
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Candikesvar: CandikeSvar is found seated in sukhasana with two hands. The right hand 


is in © kataka hasta and the left hand is in ™~ © varada ~~ hasta. 
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Annapirani: An nN apiirani is found seated in padmasana posture with the right hand 
in kat aka hasta and the left hand in si//%a kara holding the ladle. In dance, Goddess 
An n apiirah i is found in brahma sthanaka with the right hand in kappitha hasta and the 
left hand also in kapittha hasta. 

Daks in amiirti: Daks in amurti is discussed earlier in the Arun acaleSvar Temple. In 
this sannidhi, he is found with the same attributes as mentioned earlier. His plentiful hair 
falls over his shoulders. As a guru, he teaches his doctrines to his disciples who are 


collected round him. The dance postures are also the same as discussed earlier. 


3.2.1.3 Tillai Nat araja Temple in Cidambaram 

The place where Nat araja performed his cosmic dance is Tillai. This temple is north of 
the Coleroon, the branch of the Kaveri, in the Cuddalore District and south of the river 
Manimukta. This place has several names, namely Koyil, Tillaivana, Perumpatra-puliyur, 


Cidambaram, Puliyiir, Vyaghapuri, Bhiloka Kailas, and Pundarikapura.° 


Architectural Details 

The Tillai Temple was built in the ninth century by the early Chola kings, and, along with 
the city, was restored and expanded by the middle and the later Chola kings until the 
mid-thirteenth century. Later the ruling Pandya, Tuluva, and Nayaka dynasties continued 
to modify the structure until the 17th century when the temple complex received its 
present form.’ This temple is of great interest because of the dancing images on the wall 
panels and the garbhag/ ha. Within an area of about 55 acres, this massive walled temple 
complex has four concentric stone enclosure walls and courtyards paved in granite. The 
third enclosure wall is marked by four massive gateways or gopuras; the tallest of these, 
on the north, is 140 feet high. The lower portion of the gopuras is of stone and their inner 
walls display the 108 poses (kara/7as) of the classical dance in high relief with verses 
describing each of the dance movements. The gateways are adorned with finely carved 


divinities bearing identifying labels. 


The presiding deity of the temple dominates the upper niches, and the lower 


niches are dominated by the images of Vis Nu and other deities. In the innermost 


1° §. Meyyappan, Chidambaram (Chennai: Manivasagar Pathippagam, 1998), p. 7. 


!” Frederick M. Asher, “Art of India,” Enclyclopaedia Britannica, p. 373. 
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enclosure of the temple complex, on the rectangular plinth, are the cit sabha (the 
sanctum) and the kanaka sabha (the outer hall). The bronze image of Nat araja is found 
in the cit sabhd. To the right of Nat araja’s image, a curtain covers the Cidambaram 
rahasya or secret. Behind it appears an empty space that is said to enshrine the formless 
Akasa Lin ga. The [iti ga represents the consciousness of ethereal space from which Siva 


emerged as Nat araja, or the cosmic dancer. 


In the second enclosure is the nf tta sabhd, or the dance hall. The third enclosure 
is the Sivakamasundari Amman Temple, with a covered porch, an elaborately carved 
gopura, an outer enclosure with double-storeyed pillared galleries, and the pillared main 
hall bearing exquisitely carved dancing figures with attendant musicians. There are fine 
paintings on the ceilings depicting purall ic legends. The ceiling of the temple is divided 
into panels portraying the narratives of Siva as Bhiks at ana and the saint 
Man ikkavacakar. The inner enclosure houses the sanctum dedicated to Parvati, with 
figures of other goddesses in the niches on its outer walls. The adjoining Subrahmanh ya 
Temple or Pandya Nayakam Temple houses Lord Kartikeya and his consorts. Facing 
these temples is the broad Sivagah ga lake with an underwater litiga. To the east of the 
Sivagah ga lake is the raja sabhd, a massive hall with a thousand granite pillars 


supporting its roof. 


Sthala Purana 

According to legends, the origin of the sthala is described thus: There lived a sage who 
had a son named Madyanthinar. The sage taught Madyanthinar Vedas, sastras and ways 
to attain supreme wisdom. He also told Madyanthinar that there was a svayambhu (self 
born) li/iga in the forest of Tillai and, if one worshiped that li/iga, his/her desire would 
be fulfilled. On hearing this, Madyanthinar left his father, went to Tillaivana, and found 
the powerful /i/sga under a tree. In Tillaivana he erected a hut for him and worshipped 
the li/i ga everyday. Siva blessed Madyanthinar with the limbs of a tiger to climb the trees 
without slipping and the sight to see in darkness too. Siva blessed Madyanthinar with 
such blessings so that, as per his wish, he could collect the flowers before sunrise even if 
there was fog everywhere. The lord, after showering these graces, named him 
Vyaghrapada (man with tiger’s limbs) and so the forest came to be called Vyaghrapuram 
and Puliyur. Later, Vyaghrapada married the sister of Sage Vas ist a according to his 


father’s desire and they lived happily, worshipping the Tirumilanada (Siva in li/iga 
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form). In course of time, a male child was born to Vyaghrapada and the child was named 
Upamanyu. The child was brought up in sage Vas ist a’s place. He was nourished with 
Kamadhenu’s'* milk. When they came back from the sage’s place to Vyaghrapuram, the 
lord created the sea of milk for Vyaghrapada, as the child cried for milk. This made the 
child happy. The child grew and became well versed in the four Vedas and the six 
Sastras' 

There is another legend linked to this temple. Once AdiseS a (the serpent on 
whom Vis nu lies), who was personified as the conch of Maha Vis nu, found it very 
difficult to bear the weight of the lord because the lord was very heavy. When he asked 
the lord the reason for his acquiring additional weight, ViS nN u replied that it was because 
of the delight of the memory of watching the dnanda tan dava of Lord Siva at 
Tarukavana (the forest where the sages performed rituals). He also said that the sages at 
Tarukavana were well versed in the four Vedas, the six sastras and were experts in 
performing their rituals. However, they lacked the thought of I$vara who is the cause of 
all things. In order to teach them a lesson, Siva and Vis n u took the form of Bhiks at ana 
(beggar) and Mohini (a beautiful female), respectively. The wives of the sages were 


charmed by the handsome figure of Bhiks at ana and the youthful sages ran after Mohini. 


Seeing this other sages began an evil homa (Sacrificial rite) fire and from that 
homa fire a fierce tiger, a venomous snake and a terrific demon sprang out to attack Siva. 
However, the lord tore the tiger and made its skin his garment, wore the snake as his 
ornament and threw the devil under his right foot and stood trampling its back. The sages 
finally chanted the Vedic mantras against the lord. The lord wore the Vedic mantras as 
his anklets and performed the dinanda tan Java. The sages realized their mistake, got rid 
of all illusions, and started worshipping the Sivalih ga. On hearing of the incident, 


Adises a was filled with joy and developed a desire to see Siva’s dance. 


Adises a performed penance at Kailas (the heavenly mountain, where Siva 
resides) and Siva was moved with compassion for Adises a. AdisesS a was told to go to 


Vyaghrapuram and worship the Tirumilanada where Vyaghrapada was also in prayer. He 


!S Kamadhenu is the divine cow found in the Indra /oka with a cow’s body and woman’s face. The milk 
given by Kamadhenu is inexhaustitle. 


!” The six sastras are mimdlTka, nydya, sali khya, vaiséshika, vedanta, and yoga. 
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was also waiting to see the ananda ta/ dava of the lord. The lord told Adises a that if he 
did what the lord told him to do, then the lord would perform the Ananda Tan dava in the 
Tamil month of Tai during guruwara (Thursday) when the star Piisa (name of a star) is in 
conjunction with Puranai (a star). AdiseS a taking the form of a human body and the head 
of a five-hooded snake, and the name of Pataiijali reached Vyaghrapura. Vyaghrapida 
and Pataiijali together worshipped the Tirumiilanada and waited for the blessed day 


foretold by Siva. 


On the blessed day, Siva danced the ananda tan Qava with his spouse Para$akti. 
Heavenly musicians accompanied the dance and the viewers were Vyaghrapada, 
Pataiijali, Indra, Brahma, Vis nu, Laks mi, Sarasvati, devas, three thousand sages, 
NandikeSvara, and Upamanya. Seeing the dance, the viewers stood in ecstasy and the lord 
blessed them and bestowed on them a boon. Pataiijali and Vyaghrapada bowed and 
requested Siva to stay back at the kanaka sabhd, performing the dinanda tan dava, and 
accepting the piijjd performed by them. The lord blessed them, fulfilled their request, and 
told all the viewers to stay there witnessing the dance. Thus, the sthala is famous for the 
dnanda tan dava of Nat araja in the kanaka sabhd. And Patanhjali, Vyaghrapida, 
Vih ayaka, Subrahman ya, Vis nu, Laks mi, Brahma, devas around the kanaka sabhda 
witnessed the dance. It is believed that the lord 1s eternally present in the Tillai Temple, 


liberating all souls who seek his mercy. 


The Azigikabhinaya and the Pratimd Laks ana of the Miila Beras 

Vin ayaka: Vin ayaka is found in standing posture with four arms. The upper left hand 
holds pasa and the upper right hand holds a/s kusa in kat aka hasta. The lower right hand 
holds aks amadla (beads) and the lower left hand holds the flower in kat aka hasta. While 
depicting in Bharatanatyam, Vin ayaka is represented with the upper hands and the lower 
hands in kapittha hasta. There is another image of Vin ayaka in sitting posture. Vil ayaka 
is found in /a/ itasana posture with four arms. The upper hands have the same attributes 
as mentioned earlier in kaf aka hasta. The lower left hand is in vyakhyana mudrd/cin 
mudrd. This posture of Vin ayaka depicts the lord as advising the devotees. In dance, 
Vi ayaka is portrayed in pdrsvastiici posture. The upper hands are in kapittha hasta and 
the lower left hand is in ha/7kdsya hasta. In the sannidhi for Daks in amuirti, the deity is 
found with the same attributes as described earlier in the section on the Arun acaleSvar 


Temple. 
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Subrahman ya: Subrahmanh ya is found standing in vaisakha sthanaka with four hands. 
The upper right hand holds sakti and the upper left hand holds vajra in kartarimukha 
hasta. The lower right and the lower left hand hold abhaya and varada hasta respectively. 
In dance, Subrahman ya is represented as standing in vaisakha sthanaka. The upper hands 
are in kartarimukha hasta, the lower right hand is in pataka and the lower left hand is in 
pataka inverted. Val | i and Deivanai are found on either side of the lord in their usual 


postures. 


Gajalaks m1 is found with the same postures as described earlier under the section 
on the Arun acalesvar Temple in Tiruvan n amalai. Vin ayaka is found seated in 
la/ itasana with his consort on his left thigh. He is found to possess four hands. The 
upper hands hold pasa and a/ikuSa in the left and the right respectively. The lower left 
hand is in alii gana hasta holding his wife who is seated on his lap. The devotee comes 
across the Chit Sabhesa Mangalam sannidhi where there are the icons of Vin ayaka 
sitting, a lifiga and Murukan standing. The hastas are the same as mentioned above for 
Vin ayaka and Murukan . A vel is seen in the lower right hand of Murukan . The devotee 
comes across the sannidhi for Str Dand ayutapani. His posture is the same as mentioned 


in the JambukesSvar Temple. 


Sr PundarikaVal | i: Gajalaks mi is known as Sri PundarikaVal | i. The postures are 
the same as for Gajalaks mi. 

Vis nu: Usually Vis Nn u is found in standing posture. It is rare to find Vis Nn u in sitting 
posture. But here he is found seated in sukhasanal/virdsana posture. He is found with four 
hands. The upper hands hold discus and conch in the right and the left in kartarimukha 
hasta. The lower right and the lower left hand are in abhaya and kat aka hasta. The 
lower left hand holds a flower. 

Sri Tillai Govindaraja Perumal: Govindaraja Perumal is the sayana miirti (the reclining 
posture of the lord). In front of him is the smaller sthanaka miirti of ViS n u. Govindaraja 
Perumal is found lying flat on the pit a in ardhasayandasana with the right hand near the 
head, the left hand in kat aka hasta near the right leg, and Bhiidevi (goddess of the earth) 
and Sridevi (goddess of the sky) near the left leg. Brahma is also found in this figure. 
While depicting in dance Govindaraja Perumal is found in pdrSvasiici sthdinaka with one 
leg fully stretched to the side (as if lying flat on the ground) with the right hand in pataka 


and the left hand in kapittha hasta. 
eS LOA 


Nat araja: The miila bera of the Tillai Nat araja Temple is Nat araja. The image of 


Nat araja is set in the proportion of the uttama dasatdla. The nat a mana (reduction in 


height due to flexion) should be 10, 11 or 12 viral.” The linear measurements are as 
follows: 
Parts of the body Viral — Yavai 
Top of head 4'-3' 
Hairline to level of eyes 4-3" 
Eyes to base of nose 4-3" 
Nose to chin 4-3" 
Chin to base of neck 4-3" 
Base of neck to chest 13'-3 
Chest to navel 13'-3 
Navel to genital 13'-3 
Length of thigh 210: 
Knee 4'-0' 
Length of leg 27-0 
Foot 4'-0' 


124-0 


The right leg of the lord is placed on the back of a demon called Muyalagan and 
the left leg is raised and in the upper right hand he holds a kettle-drum or udukkai in 
damaru hasta or si/hamukha’s mouth opened. In the upper left hand he carries a fire pot 
(agni) in pralambha/ardhacandra hasta. The lower right hand is held in the pataka hasta 
while the lower left hand is bent across to the right side in the position of an elephant’s 
trunk, its fingers pointing below and towards the left leg which is raised in a dancing 
position. Parvatt is seen holding a flower in the right hand in kapittha hasta and the left 
hand in do/ a hasta. In iconography dancing Nat araja is seen with four hands where the 
upper right hand holds dJamaru hasta (udukkai) and the upper left hand holds 
ardhacandra hasta (agni). The lower right hand is in abhaya hasta and the lower left 


hand is in gaja hasta or the elephant trunk. The right leg is placed on the ground in 


Indian Sculpture and Iconography, p. 73. 
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kS ipta and the left leg is raised. Parvati is seen holding a flower in the right hand in 


kat akalsirmha  karna hasta and the left hand in do/da ~ ©hasta. 
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The dance posture of Nat araja is abhasabhall ga. The central line of the image 
should hang from the right side of the top of the head, to the left edge of the right eye, 
past the right nostril, the right side of the chin, the centre of the navel, the centre of the 
lifted thigh, to the ankle of the supporting right foot. The line passes through the centre of 
the chest and the stomach. It falls from the inside of the lifted thigh and reaches the front 
side of the ankle. The left knee is placed at the same level as the navel. The middle finger 
of the upper right arm should have its tip at the level of the top of the ears. The left arm in 
gaja hasta should hold the fingers in such a way that it points to the lifted leg and to 
Muyalagah (the dwarf demon). 


Nartana Vin ayaka: Nartana Vin ayaka is the dancing posture of Vin ayaka. Vin ayaka’s 
right leg is firmly placed on the ground and the left leg is raised. Vin ayaka is found with 
three pairs of hands. The upper left hand is stretched out to the level of the eye known as 
prasarita hasta. The upper left hand is in kartarimukha hasta. The next upper left hand 
holds pasa and the next upper right hand is in its usual position holding a/ikusa in 
kat aka hasta. The lower right hand holds the broken tusk in kat aka hasta and the lower 
left hand holds modaka in vismaya or si/™ha karna hasta. While representing in dance, 
Nartana Vin ayaka is found seated in araimandi in aindra man dala. The upper left hand 
is in do/ a stretched upwards and the upper right hand is in kapittha near the right ear. 
The lower left hand is in kuvi pataka/lalapadma and the lower right hand is in kapittha 
near the chest/belly. 

Sri Lin godbhava: Siva is found with four hands. The upper right hand holds the axe and 
the upper left hand holds the deer and the right hand is in abhaya and the left hand in urii 
hasta. He is found standing but his legs are not carved. Brahma is found with four hands 
where the upper hands hold brahmatandram and kamandalu in the right and the left 
respectively. ViS Nu is portrayed with four hands where the upper hands hold a discus 
and a conch in kartarimukha hasta, and the lower right hand is in abhaya and the lower 
left hand is in katyavalambita hasta. 

Subrahman ya: Subrahmanh ya is found seated in sukhasana posture on the peacock with 
six pairs of hands. Val | i and Deivanai are found on either side of Subrahman ya in their 


usual postures as mentioned earlier. 


” Ibid., pp. 74-76. 
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Srr Bhiks at ana Miirti: Bhiks at ana Muiti is found in standing posture with four 
hands. The upper right hand holds Zamaru in kaf aka hasta. The upper left hand holds 
tristila/mr ga in kat aka hasta. The lower right hand is in do/ 4 hasta as if touching the 
mouth of the antelope, and the lower left hand is in vismaya hasta holding a skull. In 
dance Bhiks at ana Murti is portrayed as standing in samapada sthinaka with four 
hands. The upper hands are in kapittha hasta. The lower right hand is in do/ 4 and the 
lower left hand is in kuvi patakalalapadma. In this sannidhi Vyagrapada and Pataiijali are 
found on the either side of the lord. 

Patanjali: Patanijali is a little god. The lower part of his body ends as the tail of a snake. 
He was a yogi and, not wishing to crush insects with his feet, he obtained from Nat araja 
the boon to be changed to a reptile. His hair is plaited and piled on his head, his hands are 
clasped before Siva, and he wears a pointed beard. He holds his hands in aijali hasta. 
Vyaghrapada: Vyaghrapida is also a small god with the feet of a tiger. The upper part of 
his body is identical with that of Pataiijali. Vyaghrapada is also found with both the hands 
in aiijali hasta. The faces of the two devotees, namely, Vyaghrapada and Pataiijali, are 
found glowing with extreme devotion and dnanda on seeing the blissful dance of the 
Ananda Sadan tta Tan d avamuirti. 

Candra: Candra is found in samapdda sthainaka with two hands. The right and the left 
hands each hold a water lilly in kat aka hasta. 

Siirya: Surya is found in samapdada sthanaka with both the hands in kat aka hasta, each 
holding a lotus. 

Brahma: Brahma is the author of the Vedas. He is found seated on the lotus flower, 
which issues from the stomach of Vis Nn u lying on the serpent. He is portrayed with four 
faces. His plaited hair is gathered into a conical knot called makuta. He has four arms. 
The back right arm carries brahmatandram (pearls) and the back left hand carries 
kamandalu (vessel). The front right hand is in abhaya hasta and the front left hand is in 
varada hasta. In Indian Sculpture and Iconography, the linear measurements for Brahma 


set in uttama dasatala are prescribed.” 


Parts of the body Viral — Yavai 
Top of head 43. 
Hairline to level of eyes 4-3 


” [bid., pp. 296-297. 
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Eyes to base of nose 4-3 
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Nose to chin As: 


Chin to base of neck 4-3 
Base of neck to chest 1322: 
Chest to navel 13-3 
Navel to genital 13-3: 
Length of thigh 27-0 
Knee 4'-0 
Length of the leg 2170 
Foot 4'-0 
124-0 


Sarasvati: Sarasvatl is found seated in padmdsana posture to the left of Brahma She is 
found with two arms where the right arm is in kat aka hasta and the left arm is in varada 
hasta. Usually Sarasvatt is depicted with four arms. Sarasvatt is sculptured in madhyama 


ந்‌ . 2 
dasatila measurement. The linear measurements are as follows. 


Usnisam 1-0 
Kesantam 3-0 
Hairline to eyelevel 4°-6 
Eye level to nostril level 4-4 
Nostril level to chin 3°-6 
Chin to base of neck 4'-0' 
Neck to chest 13'-0 
Chest to navel 13'-0 
Navel to genitals 13'-0 
Length of thigh 26-0 
Knee 4-0 
Length of leg 26-0 
Foot 4 
120'-0 


* Ibid., pp. 333, 335. 
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Kalasarmhara Murti: Kalasamhara Murti depicts the story of the destruction of 
Yamadharma and the rescue of Markandeya, a staunch devotee of Siva, from death. 
Markandeya is found embracing the lif ga. Yamadharma is found seated on the buffalo. 
Lord Siva is found in great anger. Siva’s left leg is placed on the ground in ks ipta pose 
and the right leg is raised as if to kick Yamadharma. Siva is found with four hands where 
the upper right hand is in kartarimukha hasta as if holding pasa and the upper left hand is 
in kartarimukha hasta holding mr ga. The lower right hand is in kat aka hasta holding 
trisiila and the lower left hand is in varada hasta. 

Urdhva Tandava Miirti: Siva is found in the posture of the completion of iirdhva 
tin dava. Siva is found with his right leg lifted straight up with his right leg near his right 
ear. He is found with four arms. The upper right hand is around his right leg and the upper 
left hand is raised up. The lower right hand is in abhaya hasta and the lower left hand is 
in varada hasta. 

Somesvar: SomesSvar is found seated in sukhasana posture with the right hand in abhaya 


and the left hand in varada hasta. 


In the sannidhi for Vin ayaka, the deity is seated in la/ itasana and the other 
attributes are the same as discussed earlier. There is another sannidhi for Tirumula 
Vil ayaka where Vin ayaka is found in sukhdsana posture with the attributes remaining 
the same. It is rare to find Vin ayaka in sukhasana posture because he is mostly found in 
la/ itasana posture and samapdda sthanaka. But, in the Tillai Nat araja Temple, there is 


a Vil ayaka by name Tirumiila Vin ayaka in sukhasana posture. 


Sivagaima Sundari Amman: Sivagima Sundari Amman is found standing in 
samabhali ga posture. She is found with four hands where the upper hands are in kat aka 
hasta. The upper right hand holds rudra mala and the upper left hand holds the parrot. 
The lower right hand is in kat aka hasta holding sal keyana flower. The lower left hand 
is in abhaya hasta near the stomach. In dance, Sivagama Sundari Amman is depicted in 
samapada sthainaka with the upper hands in kapittha hasta. The lower right hand is in 
kapittha hasta and the lower left hand is in pataka hasta. 

Sr Akilant eSvart: Sri Akilant esSvarft is found with four arms. The upper right hand 
holds the discus in kat aka hasta. The upper left hand holds the conch in kat aka hasta. 


The lower right hand is in kat aka hasta and the lower left hand is in abhaya hasta. 
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Srr Subrahman ya: Subrahman ya is found seated on the peacock in sukhasana. He is 
found with his usual four hands as discussed earlier. Vel (spear) is found placed on the 


lower right hand and dvaja (staff) is found placed on the lower left hand. 


5.2.1.5 Adi Kumbhésvar Temple in Kumbhakonam 

Kumbhakonanm, flanked by the rivers Kaveri and the Arisilar, is a beautiful city situated 
in Tanjore District. The city is noted for its antiquity. It was once the capital of the 
Cholas. The city flourished even before the 7th and the 8th centuries AD. This temple is 


situated west of the Saran gapani Temple and it faces east. 


Architectural Details 

The Adi Kumbhesvar Temple has three towers. The first Rajagopura is 128 feet high with 
9 tiers. The tower is noted for the beauty of the sculptures carved on it. The miilavar is 
Kumbhesa Avudayar in the form of a lif ga. The figure of Lord Murukan in the temple is 
unique. He is seen with six faces and six hands. The big mahamaham tank lends a unique 
glory to this sthala. It is called Amuda Saroruham and Kaniydr tirta. There are 16 
man dapas around the temple. They are said to have been built in 1542 by Govinda 
Diks itar who was a Minister of Achyutappa Nayakar, the king of Tanjore. The sixteen 
lirigas worshipped in the man dapas are Brahma tirta ISvara, Kukunda ISvara, 
DhanéSvara, Idapésvara, BaraneéSvara, KonéSvara, BaktikéSvara, ByravéSvara, 
AgastyéSvara, Vyasa ISvara, Uma PagéSvara, Triti$vara, Brahmé$vara, Gah gadhare$vara, 


Mukta Tirta I$vara and KS étra Palé$vara. 


Sthala Purana 

The Sthala Purana says that a kudam or vessel filled with am/ t (nectar) by Brahma 
came to this place floating on the floods of pralaya (destruction by water) and the am/ t 
came out of the narrow miikku (nose) of the vessel. The place sanctified by the flow of 
amI t from the vessel of Brahma came to be called Kud amiikku. A divine casket or box 
which contained white sand soaked in the amt t that flowed from the broken vessel was 
found. The temple was established at the place where the casket was found. Hence the 
place was named Kumbhakonam and the temple was named Adi KumbhésSvar Temple. 


The primary deity found in this temple is Amuda Kumbhésar also known Adi KumbhésSar 
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and Amudesvar.°* Goddess Man galambikai is also found here and she is called Mantra 


Pida ISvari. 


The Arigikabhinaya and the Pratimd Laks ana of the Miila Beras 
The devotee enters the temple with devotion. To the left of the devotee there are 
sannidhis for Laks mi Narayan a Perumal, and Dand ayutapani. To the right there is the 


sannidhi for Van 0 imara Vih ayaka and Mur r aveli Vin ayaka. 


Laks mi Narayan a Perumal: Laks mi Narayan a Perumal is found seated in sukhdasana 
posture with his consort Laks mi on his left thigh. He is found with four hands where the 
upper right hand holds the discus and the upper left hand holds the conch. The lower right 
hand is in abhaya and the lower left hand is in dli/i gana hasta as if holding the waist of 
Laks mi. Laks mi is found with two hands. The right hand is in kat aka and the left hand 
is in do/ a. Dand ayutapani, a form of Murukan , has been discussed earlier. Van n imara 
Vih ayaka and Mur r aveli Vin ayaka are different names for Vin ayaka. Their forms are 
the same as that of the seated Vin ayaka which has been discussed earlier. 

Somaskanda: In this sannidhi there are images of Siva, Parvatt and Balaskanda. Siva is 
found seated in sukhasana with four hands. The upper hands hold parasu and mf ga in 
the right and left respectively. The lower right hand is in abhaya and the lower left hand 
is in kat aka. Parvatt is found seated in sukhasana with two hands. The right hand holds 
kat aka hasta and the left hand is in do/ 4 /varada hasta. Balaskanda is between Siva and 
Parvati. Balaskanda is found in KS ipta pose in araimandi with two hands. Both the hands 


are in kat aka hasta holding a flower in each hand. 


On the either side of the garbhagt ha’s entrance, there are sannidhis for 
Vil ayaka and Subrahman ya. The Vin ayaka in this sannidhi is known as Vallabha 
Vil ayaka. He is found in his usual posture. Subrahman ya is found seated in sukhdasana 
with six pairs of hands and six faces. Val | i and Deivanai are found on the either side of 
the lord. The miila bera of the Adi Kumbhesvar temple is li/iga. In the garbhagr ha, 
there is a lifiga with two ga/7as named Danti and Munti. The Ar ukala Vin ayaka is also 
seen in the right corner of the garbhagt ha. In this temple, Vin ayaka is called by various 


names. To the right of the garbhag/ ha, there is the sannidhi for Sabhai Vinayaka. To the 


A. M. Paramasivanandam, Ancient Temples of Tamilnadu (Madras: Tamil Kalai Publishing house), p. 87. 
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left, there is the sannidhi for Nat araja with Parvati. The posture of Nat araja is the same 


as discussed under the Tillai Nat araja Temple. 


To the left of the devotee in the outer prahdra there are images of Nayanmars 
(devotees of Siva), sapta madhar (the seven female goddesses), Kamadhenu, and as fa 
lifh ga (the eight lifi gas). At the back of the main sanctum in the outer prahdra, there are 
images of Valansul i Vin ayaka (the trunk of Vin ayaka is curved to the right), 
Bhiks at ana, Appu Lih ga, Tejo Lin ga, Vayu Lin ga, Subrahman ya, Kartikeya, Akasa 
Lin ga, Sri Aks aya Lih ga, Kaisra Lin ga, Ann apiran i, Gajalaks mi, Mahalaks mi, 
SarasvatI, and Jyés t a Devi. Valansul i Vin Ayaka has the usual attributes as that of 
Vi ayaka. Subrahman ya is found with his consorts in standing posture with four hands. 
This posture has been described earlier. Kartikeya is the other name for Subrahman ya. 
Kartikeya is found seated on the peacock with his consorts standing on either side of him. 
He is found with four hands. Gajalaks m1 has been discussed earlier under the 


Arun acalesvar Temple. 


Bhiks at ana: Bhiks at ana Muirti is found in standing posture with four hands. The 
upper right hand holds Zamaru in kat aka hasta. The upper left hand holds m/ ga in 
kat aka hasta. The lower right hand is in do/ a hasta as if touching the mouth of the 
antelope and the lower left hand is in vismaya hasta holding a skull. In dance Bhiks atana 
Murti is portrayed as standing in samapdada sthinaka with four hands. The upper right 
and left hand are in kapittha hasta. The lower right hand is in do/ a and the lower left 
hand is in kuvi patakalalapadma. A bhuta gala is found to the left of the lord holding a 
vessel on his head with both his hands. 

Annapirani: An n apiirani is found seated in padmasana posture with the right hand 
in kat aka hasta and the left hand in si/7ha kara holding the ladle. Mahalaks mi: 
Mahalaks mt is found in ardha padmdsana posture with four hands. The upper hands are 
in kat aka hasta and the lower right and left hands in abhaya and varada hasta 


respectively. 


To the left of the garbhagt ha, in the outer prahdra, there are images of 
Mah galambikai, Navanida Vin ayaka (usual posture) and Kirat a moirti (Siva in the form 
of a hunter). In front of the garbhagt ha, in the outer prahdra, there are images of 


Bhairava (discussed earlier), Kala Bhairava (same posture of Bhairava but there is no dog 
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near his feet), Jurakaresvar, Dharmasastha, Govind a Diks ita (lif ga), Nagampal (a lady 


holding aiijali), Candra, Surya and Navagraha. 


Mah galambikai 

Mah galambikai is found seated in ardha padmasana with four hands. The upper right 
hand holds a/kusa and the upper left hand holds pasa. The lower right hand is in abhaya 
and the lower left hand is in varada hasta. Around the image of Mah galambikai, there 


are images of Gouri, Gah ga, Ambikai, Kanambikai, and Uma. 


Gouri is found standing with four hands. The upper right hand holds a/skusa and 
the upper left hand holds /m/ ga. The lower right hand is in abhaya hasta and the lower 
left hand is in urit hasta. Gah ga is in standing posture with four hands. The upper right 
hand holds cakra and the upper left hand holds the flower. The lower right hand is in 
abhaya hasta and the lower left hand is in urii hasta. Ambikai is found standing with four 
hands. The upper right and left hands hold cakra and Sali kh respectively. The lower right 
hand is in abhaya hasta and the lower left hand is in urii hasta. Kanambikai is in standing 
posture with four hands. The upper right hand holds the flower, the upper left hand holds 
the beads, the lower right hand is in abhaya hasta and the lower left hand is in urii hasta. 
Uma is in standing posture with the upper right hand holding a/fkusa and the upper left 
hand holding pasa. The lower right hand is in abhaya hasta and the lower left hand is in 


uri hasta. 


Kirata Muirti: Kirata Muirti is found in samapdada sthainaka with four hands. The upper 
right hand holds cakra and the upper left hand holds sa/7kh in kartarimukha hasta. The 
lower right hand holds the arrow in kat aka and the lower left hand holds the bow in 
kat aka. 

Jurakaresvar: Jurakaresvar/Jvara Deva is a three-headed image of Siva with four hands. 
The three heads include two animal heads emerging laterally from behind the human 
head. The head on the right is that of a lion while the other one seems to be that of an 
antelope. He holds trisiila (trident) in the right hand and small vessel in the left hand. 
Dharmasastha: Dharmasastha is found seated in ardha padmadsana with both the hands 
in do/ 4 hasta. The sannidhi for Daks in Amuirti is found in front of the images of the 
sapta madhars. The sannidhi for Lin godbhava is present at the front of the image of 


Kartikeya. The sannidhis of Brahma and Durgambikai are found in front of the image of 
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Mah galambikai. Daks in amiirti, Lingodbhava, Brahma and Durgambikai/Durga have 


been discussed earlier. 


5.2.1.7 Nellaiappar Temple in Tirunelveli 

The city of Tirunelveli is situated near the river Tambarabarani, which is the source of the 
agricultural wealth of the southern districts of Tamilnadu. Tirunelveli is one of the 
eighteen Tirupathis of the Pandya land. Some of the other names of the sthala are Venu 
Vanam, Nelveli, Nellur, Saliveli, Salivadi, Salinagar, Brahma Vr dhapuram and 


Tarukavanam. 


Architectural Details 

In the Nellaiappar Temple, separate sanctums for the gods and goddesses are seen. The 
two independent structures of the Nellaiappar and Kantimati temple were linked in AD 
1647 by Thiru Vadamalaippa Pillaiyan, a great devotee of Siva. The tower of Svami 
Nellaiappar and that of the Amman sannidhi was built by Muluthukanda Rama Pandyan 
in the 7th century AD.” Besides the Amman sannidhi, there is the Uncal Man d apa. 
There is also the Tirukalyana Man d apa or the thousand-pillared hall. The tirtas in the 
temple are the pon tamarai tirta and karumdri tirta. The two wonderful ma dapas are 


Vasanta Man d apa and Sah gili Man d apa. 


Sthala Purana 

The sthala purdaa says that a Brahmin, Veda Sanman by name, had spread the paddy on 
the floor for drying up. There was flood in the place. It was then that Lord Siva raised a 
fence around the paddy that was stored for the worship of Siva. He protected the granary 
from the floods. Hence, the place got the name Tirunelveli. The term tiru means “holy,” 
nel means “paddy” and veli means “fence.” It is also said that the name is derived from 
the fact that the sthala is Surrounded by fertile paddy fields on all sides. The names of the 
lord in Tirunelveli are Nellaiappar, Venuvananathar, Nelvelinathar, Salivatisar, and 
Veymutha Nathar. The goddess is called Kantimati Amman and Vadivudai Amman. The 
inscriptions refer to the lord as Tirunelveli Udayar and the goddess as Tirukamakot t am 


Udayanaciyar.° 


°° V, Duraisami et.al., Swamy Nellaiappar and Sri Kanthimathi Ambal Temple (Tirunelveli: Temple 
Publications, 2000), p. 2. 
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The Arigikabhinaya and the Pratimd Laks ana of the Miila Beras 

The Nellaiyappar and Kantimati Temple in Tirunelveli is a notable one as it occupies a 
vast area. The iconographic terminologies and the Bharatanatyam techniques of the 
deities in the main and the subsidiary sanctums are discussed hereunder. As the devotee 
enters the temple, to the left, is the ndlvar sannidhi. At the centre of the entrance, a big 
Nandi is placed. From the ndlvar sannidhi (the sanctum of the four devotees, namely 
Appar, Sundarar, Sambandar, and Manickavasagar), the devotee moves straight and there 


is the Subrahmanh ya sannidhi. 


Subrahman ya: Subrahman ya is seen standing with Val | i to his right. He is shown as 
a beardless young man. His forehead is marked with vibhudipundram (sacred). He is 
represented with four hands. The upper right hand holds vajra (thunderbolt) and the upper 
left hand holds sakti (blade) in kartarimukha hasta and the lower right hand is in abhaya 
and the lower left hand in varada hasta. The vel (lance) rests on his right shoulder. The 
peacock stands behind the god. In Bharatanatyam, Subrahmah ya is represented in 
samapada sthanaka with both the upper hands in kartarimukha hasta and the lower right 
hand in pataka and the lower left hand in patdika inverted. 

Val I i: Val | i” Ammai is seen to the right of Subrahman ya with the left hand holding 
kat aka mudra (in iconographic form), which is called kapittha hasta in Bharatanatyam. 
The right hand is seen in do/ 4 hasta in both the arts. There is a li/iga in front of the 
standing Murukan and Nandi in front of the lif ga. 

Deivanai: To the left of Subrahman ya, there is a small sanctum for Deivanai,- who is 
represented standing with the right hand in kat aka (in iconographic form) which is 
called kapittha in Bharatanatyam. The left hand is in do/ 4 hasta. She is in samapdada 
sthanaka and samabhali ga pose. 

Vin ayaka: Vin ayaka is found to the left as well as right of Subrahmanh ya’s sannidhi. 
The Vin ayaka seen on the left of Subrahman ya’s sannidhi is seated in la/ itasana with 
the left leg folded on the pedestal and the right leg bent with the sole firmly placed down. 


In this posture, the right and the left elbows of the main arms are 3, 4, 5 or 6 viral distant 


261; 
Ibid., p. 1. 

27 ல்‌ ந ்் : 
Valli is seen sometimes riding a lion. 


* Deivanai is the common name used for Dévaséna, the wife of Murukan . She is also called Devayani. In 
this study the researcher has adopted the name Deivanai. She is of bright colour and her riding animal is the 
elephant. 

1:75 


from the outer edge of the body. The disana mana is 3’-0”.” He has four arms holding 
the pasa, ali usa, his broken tusk and modaka (sweet cake made of rice flour) in the 
upper left, right, and lower right and left hand respectively. The end of the trunk is seen 
placed on the rice cake and hence he is called modakapiriyan (lover of rice cake). The 
hastas held by Vin ayaka are kat aka in the upper hand and kaf aka in the lower right 
hand and vismaya/pallava in the lower left hand. His body is white in colour because of 


the cowdung ash applied to it. His belt is a snake. Bells are fastened to his trunk and ears. 


While depicting in Bharatanatyam, Vil ayaka is represented with kapittha hasta 
in the upper hands and kapittha hasta in the lower right hand and kuvi patakalalapadma 
hasta in the lower left hand. The sitting pose can be called parsvasiici posture. The 
Vil ayaka who is seated to the right of the SuBrahman ya sannidhi is represented in 
samapdda sthanaka and the hastas are the same as that of the previous one with reference 
to iconography and Bharatanatyam. There is the sannidhi of Anavarta Lih ga with a lifiga 
and Ampal. Ampal is represented in samapdda/samabhal ga posture with the right hand 
in kat aka hasta (in iconographic way), which is in kapittha hasta for dance. The left 


hand is in do/ 4 hasta. 


Vahana (vehicle): The devotee turns to the right and walks through the corridor and to 
his left he/she sees the cages where the vdhana (vehicles) of the gods and goddesses are 
kept. They are: Kamadhenu (Ampal-1), horse (svami-2), bhiitanathar (svdmi) and 
sirmhallion (Ampal-3), capparam (svami) and capparam (Ampal-4), ris abha/lgoat 
(Ampal-5), / Sabha (svami-6), miificiru (Vin ayaka-7), kamala/lotus (Ampal-8), 
karpaka vr kSaftree (svami-9), rdvanésvaran (Svami-10), kili/parrot (Ampal-11), 
pallakku (svami and Ampal-12), and capparam (Ampal-14). All these vehicles of the 
gods and goddesses are decorated and taken out in procession during festivals. 

Daks in amiirti: Parallel to the passage to Ampal’s sannidhi is the image of 
Daks ih amuirti. This posture of Daks in amuirti has already been discussed under the 
Tillai Nataraja Temple. 

Murukan: Further from the sannidhi of Daks in amuirti is the sannidhi of Murukanh. 


Murukan is represented as seated in sukhasana with six pairs of hands holding vajra and 


°° Indian Sculpture and Iconography, p. 425. 


3 i Ei ல்‌ 2 ந்‌ i | 
0 Arikusa is a Saivite emblem, and is seen sometimes in the hands of Siva. 
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Sakti, bow and arrow, knife and shield, pasa and af’ kusa, bell and hen, and in abhaya and 
varada. His hands hold kartarimukha hasta in the upper hands, kat aka hasta in the next 
hands, kat aka hasta in the next pair of hands and kat aka hasta in the next pair of hands. 
The last pair of hands holds abhaya and varada. While depicting in Bharatanatyam, he is 
represented in aindra mal dala with the upper hands holding kartarimukha hastas and 
another four pairs of hands holding kapittha hasta and the hands at the chest level in 
pataka and patdaka inverted. Val | i and Deivanai (the wives of Murukan ) are found on 


either side of Murukan . 


The guards on the either side of the sannidhi are found to have four hands where 
the upper right hand holds vajra and the upper left hand holds Sakti in kartarimukha and 
the lower right hand is in siict and the lower left hand is in do/ a4 resting on the mace. It 
can also be called nidrd hasta. When the devotee proceeds further and turns to the right of 
the temple, there is the sannidhi of Kasivisvanathar and vdyu liflga where the deity is 
represented in [i/i ga form. The devotee moves further and takes a right turn and moves to 
the front. To the left of the devotee is the sannidhi of Venuvana Sastha, who is also called 
Daks ih amuirti. He is found in this sanctum with a Nandi at the front. The postures of the 


deity are the same as described earlier. 


Bhairava 

The devotee moves further from the sanctum of Daks in amiirti and in the right corner is 
the sanctum of Bhairava. Bhairava is found to be in diga/7bara form (clothed in sky). His 
dog accompanies him. The dog is an incarnation of Kund odaran (he who carries Siva’s 
umbrella). Bhairava is represented as standing in samapada sthanaka in samabharli ga 
with four hands. The upper right hand holds udukkai (drum) with sarpa (snake) on it and 
pasa in the upper left hand in kat aka hasta. The lower right hand holds si/a (trident) and 
the lower left hand holds kapdla (Brahma’s skull) in kaf aka hasta and si/mha 
karNalvismaya hasta. His scarf is a necklace of skulls. The basic measurement for 
making the image of Siva is covered by uttama dasatdla.’ For any exhibition of Siva as 


the miila bera, the linear measurements are as follows: 


Parts of the body Viral — Yavai 


°! Indian Sculptures and Iconography, pp. 295, 297. 
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Top of head i 


Hairline to level of eyes 4-3 
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Eyes to base of nose i 


Nose to chin es 
Chin to base of neck 3 
Base of neck to chest 13-3 
Chest to navel 13-3: 
Navel to genital 13-3 
Length of thigh 27-0 
Knee 4'-0 
Length of leg 210: 
Foot 4'-0 
124-0)” 


While depicting in Bharatanatyam, Bhairava is represented in samapdda sthinaka 
with the two upper hands holding kapittha hasta and the lower right hand holding the 
trident and the lower left hand holding kapdla in kapittha and si/amukha opened/kuvi 
patakalalapadma hasta. There is a sannidhi for Cokkarlin ga where the li/iga is found 
with Nandi in front of the lif ga and the deity Parvati to the left of the /i/i ga in her usual 


form. 


The devotee is again at the entrance of the temple after going around one of the 
prahdras. The devotee enters the entrance of the temple from the outer prahdra. To the 
left of the devotee is the Vedappattar Atikara NandikeSvara Namasivaya Murti. He is 
represented in samapdda sthanaka with four hands. The upper right and left hands hold 
udukkai and the antelope in kartarimukha hasta and the lower two hands are in aijali 
hasta. Sometimes the lower two hands hold the mattalam as if playing it. Then there is Sri 
Lih ga and Vin ayaka in his usual form. The devotee now takes a left turn into the next 
inner prahdra. The corner has the sannidhi of Surya. He is represented in samapdda 
sthanaka with the two hands holding the flower in kapittha hasta. Then there is the 
sanctum for the ndalvar utsavar. Then the devotee moves and turns right. To the left of the 


devotee are the Nayanmars, sage Agastya, Jvaradeva, and Sabda Madharagal. 
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At this juncture the devotee takes a turn to the right and is at the back of the main 
sanctum. In this passage, to the left the devotee finds the Nayanmars, Somasundarar (an 
avatar of Siva), lifiga, Vin ayaka Nathar, and Mur r um Kant a (one who has seen 
everything) Ramakon and in a corner of the passage, the sthala v/ kS a miifi kil (bamboo). 
The Vin ayaka Nathar is described as Valampuri Vin ayaka. He is found carved on the 
head of a snake. 


Nellai Murukan : The devotee takes a right turn. To the left is the Akasa Lih ga. Then 
there is the Nellai Murukan sannidhi, where Murukah is found with four hands and 
Val | i and Deivanai on either side. The same iconographical features are seen for the 
god and goddesses as mentioned earlier in the Subrahmanh ya sannidhi. From the sannidhi 
of Somasundarar to Nellai Murukan ’s sannidhi is the tamra sabha where Siva dances. 
Behind the timra sabhd is the sannidhi of Sri Santhina Sabhapatr where the dancing 
Nat araja is found with Sage Vyagrapada on the right and Parvati, Patanijali on the left. 
The postures of Nat araja are the same as described earlier under the Tillai Nat araja 
Temple. 

Gajalaks mi: After the Nellai Murukan sannidhi is the Gajalaks mi sannidhi. 
Gajalaks mi is represented as seated on a lotus throne in padmasana with four hands. 
Each upper of the two hands carry a lotus in kat aka hasta, and the lower right hand is in 
abhaya hasta and the lower left hand is in varada. On either side of the goddess an 
elephant holds a vessel with its trunk, and with it waters the flowers which the goddess 
holds. While representing in dance, Gajalaks mI is represented as seated in the butterfly 
position that is practised in the preliminary exercises before dancing. She is found with 
four hands, where the upper hands are held in kapittha hasta and the lower right hand in 
pataka and the lower left hand in pataka inverted. Then there is a sannidhi for 
as t andyikas or as t alakS mis. 

Sanisvar: The next is the sannidhi for Sanisvar. Sani$var is represented in samapdda 
posture with two hands in kat aka hasta holding gada (mace) and the left hand in varada 


hasta. 


Then there is the sannidhi for dancing Nat araja in bronze, with the same 
iconographical features. Then there is the Candra in standing posture with the two upper 


hands in kat aka hasta holding the lotus and the other hands in abhaya and varada. The 
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devotee now moves inside the inner prahara. Parallel to the nalvar utsavar is found the 
sannidhi for Siva, Parvatt and Murukan , that is the Somaskanda. Siva and Parvatr are 
found seated in sukhasana and Murukan is found standing in vaisakha sthanaka between 


the two deities. The attributes for the gods are the same as their normal hastas. 


Parallel to the Nayanmar sannidhi and the Somasundarar sannidhi is the 
Teyulin ga sannidhi. Here a liflga and Nandi are found. Parallel to the li/iga is the 
Pollappa Pillaiyar’s sannidhi. Pillaiyar is represented in his usual form. Parallel to the 
sthala vf kS a is Muh kil Vin ayaka. Mun kil Vin Ayaka is represented with four hands. 
The upper hands hold a/ikusa and pasa in kat aka hasta and the lower hands are in 


kat aka hasta holding modaka. He is seen in la/ itasana posture. 


Candrasekar and Bhavani Ampal: The main sanctum has a li/iga with five hoods of a 
serpent. To the right of the main sanctum is the sannidhi for Valampuri Vin ayaka. To the 
left of the main sanctum is the sannidhi for Murukan with Val | i and Deivanai. To the 
right and back of the main sanctum is the sannidhi of Candrasekar and Bhavani Ampal. 
Candrasekar is represented standing in samapdda sthanaka with four hands. The upper 
right hand holds parasu, the upper left hand holds mf ga (deer) in kartarimukha hasta, 
the lower right hand is in abhaya and the lower left hand is in kat aka hasta. Bhavani 
Ambal is portrayed with two hands. The right hand holds the flower in kat aka/kapittha 
hasta and the left hand is in do/ a hasta. She is represented in standing posture. 
Ganapati: Behind the main sannidhi, there are images of Daks in amiirti, Kan n imila 
Vil ayaka and utsavar sannidhi. To the left of the main sannidhi is the sannidhi for 
Gan apati, Murukan with Val | i and Deivanai and Somaskanda. Gan apati is found in 
his usual form as described earlier. Murukan is also found in his usual form with his 
goddesses Val | i and Deivanai. 

Somaskanda: Somaskanda is represented as Siva seated in sukhasana with the left leg 
folded and the right leg hanging loose. Parvatt is seen seated in sukhasana pose with the 
right leg folded and the left leg hanging loose. The hand postures are the same for Siva 
and Parvati. Murukan is found standing in kS ipta pose in dance terms and knees bent 
and legs kept apart in iconography. There is no specific term for this posture in 
iconography. There is also the Subrahman ya sannidhi, the Prithvi Lin ga, the miila 
Mahalin ga, the sannidhi for dancing Nat araja with Parvati, Mahis asuramardini, and 


Bhairavar. 
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Mahis asuramardini: Mahis asuramardint is represented with six pairs of hands. The 
right set of hands hold siila (trident), khadga (sword), Sakthdiyuda (devi’s weapon), 
cakra (discus), a stringed bow, and gadd (mace) while the left hands hold pasa, ali kusa, 
safikh (shell), ghant a (bell), parasu (axe) and shield. These pairs of hands are 
represented in kartarimukha hasta. While depiciting in dance, the hands are in kapittha 


hasta and one pair of hands is in kartarimukha hasta. 


The linear measurements for Mahis asuramardint are as follows: 


From top of head to hair line 4'-0 
Hairline to eyelevel 4'-6 
Eye level to base of nostril 4'-0 
Nostril level to chin 3-6 
Fleshy underpart of chin 0'- 4 
Neck 4-0 
Chest 13'-0 
Chest to navel 13'-0 
Navel to genital zone 13'-0 
Length of thigh 26-0 
Knee 4'-0 
Length of leg 26-0 
Foot WN 
120' - 0 


Then comes the sannidhi of Bhairava. Bhairava is represented in the same form as 
represented in the outer prahara of the temple at the place where the devotees enter. As 
the devotee enters Ampal’s sannidhi, to the right is the vasanta mal dQapa where the 
image of ArdhanariSvar is seen to the left of Daks ih amiirti, with Gan apati at the back 
and Nandi to the right of Daks ih amurti. 


°° Indian Sculptures and Iconography, p. 335. 
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Ammaiyappa Vin ayaka: To the left of the devotee as he/she enters Ampal’s sannidhi is 
the sannidhi for Ammaiyappa (Vin ayaka with his father and mother) Vin ayaka. One 
finds Gan apati in standing posture in his usual form. The uttama paiicatala scale is the 
most appropriate for Vin ayaka images. The measurements and proportions of the 


standing image of Vin ayaka according to Silparatna are given below.” 


Mastakam (skull of elephant) 20)! 
To eye level 4-0 
Chin (face) 8-0 
Neck 4-0 
Chest 9-0 
To navel level 90 

To genital level 9-0 
Thigh 64 
Knee 3-0 
Leg 64 
Foot 3-0 

64 -0 


The standing image of Vin ayaka is found in flexion with the weight placed on the 
right leg, the left leg bent slightly, and the whole image in samabhali ga or abharll ga. The 
space between the big toes of the feet can be 7 —0 or 8 — 0. The distance between the 
heels should be one-third the distance between the toes. The distance between the level of 
the abdomen and the outer edge of the right elbow should be 6, 6 2 or 7 viral. The palm 
of the left hand should be 8, 8 2 or 9 viral from the level of the abdomen. The broken 
tusk should be in line with the chest. The left hand should project to the level of the navel. 
The hands of the upper arms can be in line with the base of the neck or 2-3 viral lower. 
The end of the trunk can be placed in the left palm of the lower arm or rested on the 


abdomen.” Lin ga and Parvatt are found in the same sannidhi with Nandi to the front. 


* Ibid. p. 417. 


* Ibid. p. 423. 
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Gan apati is found with his parents. Then, coming back to the entrance, the devotee 
moves towards Ampal sannidhi, where, to the left, the devotee sees the Maificana Vadivu 


sannidhi. 
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Maiicana Vadivu Ampal: Maiicana Vadivu Ampal is represented as seated in 
utkutikasana with the right foot placed on the seat and the left foot on the floor. She is 
represented with five pairs of hands, where the right hands hold trident, knife, a/fkusa, 
saligili (chain), abhaya and the left hands hold Jamaru, bell, shield, kapala and pasa. 
The hastas held in the right hands are mostly kat aka/si/ma kara and one in abhaya. 
The hastas held in the left hands are mostly in kat aka/si/7ha kara and one in mus ¢ i 
holding the shield. While depicting in dance, the sitting posture of Ampal can be named 
aindra man dala. Hastas are the same as held in iconographic description. Instead of 
kat akalsirmha karna hasta, it is kapittha in dance and abhaya is represented as pataka 
hasta. Mus t i is the same. 

Sarasvati Amman: Next one finds the sannidhi for Sarasvatr’ who is represented as 
seated in padmasanalardha padmasana pose, comfortable to play the vi/7d. She is found 
with four hands, where the upper hands hold aks amadla and siici in kat aka hasta and the 
lower hands hold abhaya in the right and pustaka (book) in the left in kat akal/si/™ma 
karna hasta. Then there is Siva sannidhi with a liriga inside and the Jianananda 
Daks ih amudrti sannidhi with the same features of the deity as mentioned earlier in the 
same temple. 

Por r amarai Vin ayaka: As the devotee moves further to the right of the Maiicana 
Vadivu AmbaAl in the outer prahdra, he/she finds six Siva lirigas in the Siva sannidhi, 
followed by Por r amarai Vin ayaka found seated on a lotus with five pairs of hands in 
sukhdsana posture. Next is the Siva sannidhi with liriga followed by the Minaks i 
Sundarésvarar sannidhi, where the Iliff ga and Nandi are found. Murukan is seen standing 
on the hood of a snake with two hands. The right hand holds vel (spear) in kat aka hasta 
and the left hand is in do/ 4. Next there is the Siva sannidhi followed by the Vin ayaka 
sannidhi where Vin ayaka is found in la/ itasana posture. 

Svami Aiyyappan: Coming back to the main path leading towards the main sannidhi, on 
one side of Maricana Vadivu Devi, the devotee sees the image of Svami Aiyyappan. He is 
represented as seated in utkutikasana posture with the left leg folded and the right leg 
hanging, the right hand in kaf aka hasta holding the flowerand the left hand in do/ d. 
Parallel to Matficana Vadivu Ampal’s sannidhi is the Murukan, Val | i, Deivanai 


sannidhi where Murukan is represented as seated in sukhdasana pose. As the devotee 


°° Sarasvati is the wife of Brahma and she is considered the goddess of the arts. 
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moves further towards the Ampal sannidhi, there is the Mahalin ga sannidhi where lil ga 
and Nandi are found with Vin ayaka standing to the right of the lif ga and SuBrahman ya 
standing to the left of the lif ga. Inside this sannidhi there is a small sannidhi of Periya 
Nayaki. She is represented with two hands, where the right hand is in kat aka hasta and 
the left hand is in do/ d. 


Next to the Mahalih ga sannidhi is the Kasi ViSvanathar sannidhi where lili ga 
and Nandi are found. Next is the Siva sannidhi with lit ga and Nandi. Then to the right is 
the Karumari Subrahman ya, Val | i, Deivanai sannidhi. Subrahman ya is found in 
standing posture with his usual four hands. Val | i and Deivanai are seen on either side 
of him in their usual form. The peacock is found in front. The same images of the deities 
are again found in front of the main deities. The devotee moves further from the sanctum 
of Aiyyappan towards Ampal’s sannidhi and the ardha man dapa where Ampal is 


stationed facing the east. 


At the entrance of the sannidhi, there is the Vin ayaka sannidhi to the left. He is 
represented in la/ itasana posture in his usual form. Then the devotee enters the main 
sanctum where Ampal is found standing with a flower in her right hand in kat aka hasta 
and the left hand in do/ 4 hasta. She is represented as standing in samapada sthanaka in 


atibhali ga with grace. 


To the right of the main sanctum is the Kan n imiila Vih ayaka sannidhi where 
three similar images of Vin ayaka are found with a lifiga and a rat in front. The usual 
form of Vin ayaka is found. To the left of the sanctum, the image of Subrahman ya, 
Val | i, and Deivanai is found with the peacock in front. This form is similar to the form 
in the Karumari Subrahman ya, Val | i, Deivanai sannidhi. Following this is again a 
sannidhi of S anmukhan , Val | i, and Deivanai in gold. In this, Murukan is found with 
three pairs of hands where the right hands hold vajra (thunderbolt), a/fkusa (hook) and 
abhaya while the left hands hold Sakti (weapon), pasa (noose) and varada. The right 
hands are in kartarimukha, kat aka and abhaya hasta respectively and the left hands are 


in kartarimukha, kat aka, and varada hasta respectively. 


While depicting in dance, Murukah is represented with three pairs of hands 


holding kartarimukha hasta, kat aka hasta in two pairs of hands and pataka and pataka 
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inverted in the third pair of hands respectively. He is represented in samapdda 
sthinakalvaisakha sthanaka. Val | i and Deivainai are found on either side of 


S anmukhan in their usual form. Vel (spear) is seen on the right side of the deity. 


5.2.2 STUDY OF THE TEMPLES OF VISNU 

The selected temples of Vis n u are the Ulakalantan Perumal Temple in Kanicipuram, the 
Ramasvami Temple in Kumbhakonam, the Srr Rah ganathar Temple in Sriran gam near 
Tiruchirapalli, the Kit al Al akar Perumal Temple in Madurai, the Vat abhadra Sayana 
Perumal Temple in Sri Villiputtur, and the Tirumaliruficolai Kallal ar Temple in 


Madurai. 


5.2.2.1 Ulakalant Ain Perumal Temple in Kaiicipuram 
The Ulakalant an Perumal Temple in Kaficipuram is a small temple. But this temple is 
famous all over Tamilnadu because the miilavar in this temple is an incarnation of 


Vis Nn u. The miila sthana is very attractive in this temple. 


Sthala Purana 

There is the story about the chief deity Ulakalant an Perumal. King Mahabali was one of 
the famous kings who ruled on the earth then. He did many good deeds and was well 
known for his charity. Seeing this devas began to worry. King Mahabali was an asura and 
if he was so good he would enter the devaloka with the blessings of the lord and have 
eternal life. So the devas requested Vis nu to help them out of this problem. Vis nN u, 


taking the form of a vamana (dwarf), came to King Mahabali. 


Vis nN u asked the king to give him three places to put his foot on. The king very 
happily granted him the favour. Vis Nn u took the visvariipa (huge form) and placed one 
leg on the earth and the other on the sky. He asked the king where he should place his 
third feet. The king understood that it was the work of god and knelt humbly before the 
lord. As he has never refused to anyone in his life time in giving charity, he asked Vis nu 
to place the third foot on his head. So Vis nN u placed his leg on the king’s head and put 
him to death. The chief deity is the visvariipa of ViS nu. As ViS nN u measured the earth, 
the sky and the underworld, he is called Ulakalant an Perumal. 


The Azigikabhinaya and the Pratimd Laks ana of the Miila Beras 
T° 18T 


Garuda: Garuda is found in samabhaliga posture with hands in aijali hasta. 
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Nirakatu Perumal: Vis nu is known by several names and Nirakatu Perumal is one of 
them. In this form Vis nu is found in vais Nava sthanaka and samabhali ga position 
with four hands. The upper right hand holds cakra and the upper left hand holds sa/kh in 
kartarimukha hasta. The lower right hand is in abhaya hasta and the lower left hand is 
held in nidra hasta. The lower left hand rests on the mace. While depicting in dance, 
Vis Nu is found in vais ava sthanaka. The upper hands are in kartarimukha hasta and 
the lower right and left hands are in pataka and kuvi pataka hasta. 

Karakatu Perumal: Vis nu is found seated in sukhasana posture with a snake on his 
head. The lord is found with four hands. The attributes are the same as that of Nirakatu 
Perumal. The sitting posture can be termed aindra mal Qala in dance. 

Srr Arana Val | i Thayar: The goddess Arana Val | i Thayar is found seated in 
padmasana. She is found with four hands. The upper right and left hands hold the flower 
in kat aka hasta. The lower right hand is in abhaya hasta and the lower left hand is in 
varada hasta. While depicting in dance, Arana Val | i Thayar is found seated in the 
brahma sthdinaka or the butterfly’® position. The upper two hands are in kapittha hasta 
and the lower right hand is in pataka and the lower left hand is in pataka hasta inverted. 
Ulakalantan Perumal: Ulakalantan Perumal is the mila bera of the Ulakalantan 
Perumal Temple in Kaficipuram. Ulakalantan Perumal is found in standing posture with 
four hands. He is found in vais ava sthanaka. The upper right hand holds cakra and the 
upper left hand holds s$a/7kh in kartarimukha hasta. The lower right hand is in abhaya 
hasta and the lower left hand is in urii hasta. While depicting in dance, Ulakalantan 
Perumal is found in vais Nava sthanaka. The upper hands are found in kartarimukha 
hasta. The lower right and left hands are found in pataka and ardhacandra hasta placed 
on the left thigh. 

Sr Devi: Goddess Srf Devi is found standing in samabhaliga posture with two hands. 
The left hand holds the flower in kat aka hasta and the right hand holds do/ 4. In dance, 
Sri Devi, the wife of Lord Vis nu, is depicted as standing in samapdda sthinaka. She is 
found with kapittha in the left hand and do/ 4 hasta in the right hand. 

Bhumidevi: Goddess Bhuimidevi is found standing in samabhaliga posture with two 
hands. The right hand holds the flower in kaf aka hasta and the left hand holds do/ a. In 
dance, Bhumidevi, the wife of Lord Vis nu, is depicted as standing in samapdda 


sthanaka. She is found with kapittha in the right hand and do/ 4 hasta in the left hand. 


°° The butterfly position is an exercise posture for better araimandi in dance. 
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Ant al: Ant al is found standing in samabhali ga posture with two hands. The left hand 
holds the flower in kat aka hasta and the right hand holds do/ 4. In dance, Ant al, is 
depicted as standing in samapdda sthanaka. She is found with kapittha in the left hand 
and do/ a hasta in the right hand. 


On the wall of the garbhagr ha, there is a carving of the chief deity Ulakalantan 
Perumal in the visvariipa. The deity is found with the right leg on the head of King 
Mahabali and the left leg stretched to the left side parallel to the ground. The right and left 


hands are stretched sideways where the right hand is in siict hasta. 


5.2.2.2 Ramasvami Temple in Kumbhakonam 
The Ramasvamt Temple in Kumbhakonam is renovated by Govinda Dikshita, a minister 


of the Nayaks of Tanjore. 


Sthala Purana 

The Ramasvam1 Temple was the place where Vis n u, as Sarah gapan i, married Goddess 
Laks mi as Komal a Val | i. Therefore, this place is also called Kalyan apuram. As 
Siirya Deva worshipped in this sthala, this place is also called Baskara KS etra. Scenes 


from the Ramayana are painted in glowing colours on the walls of the prahdras. 


The drigikabhinaya and the pratima laks ana of the miila beras 

Sri Rama: In the sannidhi for Rama, there are icons of Rama, Sita, Laks man a and 
Hanuman . This sannidhi is known as Sita~Laks mana-Bharata-Satrukgun a-Hanuman 
sammeda Sr1 Rama sannidhi (the sanctum with the combination of Sita, Laks man a, 
Bharata, Satrukguna, Hanuman and Rama). The miila bera of Sr1 Rama is found seated 
in sukhasana with two hands. The right hand holds vyakhydna mudrd and the left hand is 
in kat aka hasta. Sita is found seated to the left of Rama in sukhdasana posture with the 
right leg folded and left leg hanging. Her right hand is in kat aka hasta holding a flower 
and the left hand is in varada hasta. Laks mah a is found standing in samapdada sthanaka 
to the right of Rama with hands in aiijali hasta. The images of Rama Sita and Laks mana 


are made out of stone. 


In front of the stone images are the utsava miirti of Rama, Sita, Laks man a, 


Bharata, Satrukgun a and Hanuman . Rama is found in standing posture with dhanur 
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hasta in the left hand and kat aka hasta in the right hand. Laks man a is also found in the 


same pose as Rama. He is found to the left of Rama. Sita is found to the right of Rama. 


She is found in standing posture in samabhali ga with the left hand in kat aka hasta and 


the right hand in do/ 4 hasta. Hanuman is found seated in padmdasana with two hands. 


The right hand of Hanuman holds the vid and the left hand holds the pustaka. 


Satrukgun a is found to the left of LakS mah a and Bharata is found to the right of Rama. 


Satrukgun a and Bharata are found in standing posture with hands in aijali hasta. 


Sri Rama, the avatara of Vis nu, is set in madhyama dasatdla. The linear 


measurements of Rima are as follows: 


Top of head (usnisa) 
Hairline (keSdantam) 
Hairline to eyes 

Eyes to nostril 

Nostril to chin 

Fleshy under part of jaw 
Neck 

Chest 

Mid body (chest to navel) 
Navel to genital zone 
Thigh 

Knee 

Leg 

Feet 


[= 2 
3-0 
4-2 
422 
க, 
0'-4 
3-6 
12'- 6 
13'-0 
13-0 
2516 
22 
25'- 6 
422 
120'-0 


A bow known as kod anda is placed on the ground and held firmly in the left hand 


at the level of the forehead. The right arm holds the arrow at the level of the pelvic region. 


The height of Sita’s image is to the level of Sri Rama’s shoulder. The height of 


Laks mah a should be to the level of the mouth of the main image. While depicting in 


dancing, Rama and Laks mah a are found in samapada sthanaka with the right hand in 
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kapittha hasta and the left hand in sikhara hasta. Sita is also found in samapdda sthanaka 


with the right hand in do/ 4 and the left hand in kapittha hasta. 


Sita: Sita comes under the navardhatala. The linear measurements are as follows:’ 


Head 1-0 
Hair 3-0 
Eye level 4 =A: 
Nose level 4-=2. 
Chin level 3-4 
Neck 4-0 
Chest 12-2 
To navel level 122° 
To genital zone 122. 
Thigh 24-4: 
Knee 4-0). 
Leg 24-4: 
Foot 4-0. 
114-0 


To the left of the garbhagr ha, there is the sannidhi for Alvars, 


Sinuvasan/Srinivasa and Navanida Kr S n a Pattabhiraman. 


Sinuvasan : Sinuvasan “8 is the other name for Vis Nu. The lord is present with two 
goddesses, one on either side. Sinuvasan is found in standing posture with four hands. He 
is found in vais ava sthanaka. The upper right hand holds cakra and the upper left hand 
holds sa/ikh in kartarimukha hasta. The lower right hand is in abhaya hasta and the 
lower left hand is in urii hasta. While depicting in dance, Sinuvasan is found in 


vais Nava sthanaka. The upper hands are found in kartarimukha hasta. The lower right 


* Indian Sculpture and Iconography, p. 356. 


38 Smuvasah is the Tamil name of Lord Srinivasa. 
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and left hands are in pataka and ardhacandra hasta placed on the left thigh. The goddess 
to the right of Sinuvasan is found in standing posture with the right hand in do/ 4 and the 
left hand in kataka hasta. The goddess to the left of Sinuvasan is found in standing 
posture with the right hand in kataka hasta and the left hand in do/ 4 hasta. The beras 
mentioned above are made out of stone. The beras of Sinuvasan and his consorts on 
either side are also found in gold in the same sannidhi. 

Navanita Kr S na Pattabhiraman : In this sannidhi, there are images of Rama, Sita and 
Laks man a. Sri Rama is found seated in sukhasana with two hands. The right hand holds 
vyakhydna mudra and the left hand is in kat aka hasta. Sita is found seated to the left of 
Rama in sukhasana posture with the right leg folded and left leg hanging. Her right hand 
is in kat aka hasta holding a flower and the left hand is in varada hasta. LakS mah a is 
found standing in samapdada sthinaka to the right of Rama with hands in aijali hasta. 
The postures of the beras in this sannidhi are the same as those of the miila beras in the 
garbhagr ha. In the outer prahara of the temple, there are sannidhis for ViS n u, Vardaha 
avatara of Vis n u, Vin Ayaka in la/ itasana posture, and Hanuman carrying Rama. 

Vis nu: Vis nu is found seated on an elephant in sukhasana posture. He is found with 
two hands. The right hand holds sakti and the left hand holds a/’kusa. There is another 
sannidhi of Vis nu where he is found in standing posture. ViS nu is found with four 
hands. The upper right hand and the upper left hand hold cakra and sankhu respectively 
in kartarimukha hasta. The lower right and left hands are held in kat aka hasta. In 
another sannidhi, ViS nN u is found in standing posture with two hands. The right hand is 
held in abhaya hasta and the left hand is in urii hasta. 

Varaha avatara: Varaha avatara of ViS nu is found seated in sukhasana posture with 
two hands. The right hand holds cakra and the left hand holds sa/ikh in kartarimukha 
hasta. 

Hanuman : Hanuman is found standing in samapdda sthinaka with the hip tilted a little 
to the right. His two hands are in ajali hasta. There is another sannidhi where Hanuman 
is found in garudasana. Hanumah is found carrying Sri Rama in his two hands. The feet 
of Rama are placed on the hands of Hanuman . Here the hands of Hanuman are in pataka 
hasta. Rama is found with four hands. The upper right hand and the upper left hands hold 
cakra and Sali kh respectively in kartarimukha hasta. The lower right and left hands are 
in kat aka hasta as if holding the bow and arrow. In this temple one finds that Vis nu is 
found in various postures. These postures can be used for dances. They give a variety and 


beauty to the dance instead of repetitive actions and ~~postures. 
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522 SrT Rah ganathar Temple in Sri Rah gam 

The Rah ganathar Temple is the largest amongst the grandest temples in India and is 
considered the treasure house of art. Srirah gam enshrines Vis nu as Rah ganatha in a 
reclining posture and its entrance is crowned with the loftiest tower in India. This temple 
is the most sacred of the 108-Vais Nn ava religious centers. Srirah gam is an island formed 
by the two branches of the river Kaveri. It is situated three kilometers north of 


Tiruchirapalli. 


Sthala Purana 

Once when the whole world was under darkness Vis nu wished to illuminate the earth 
with all his glory and power. When he was lying on the laps of the AdiseS a with his 
consort, a thousand petaled lotus appeared from the navel part of ViS nu with a mighty 
miirti of Caturmukha Brahma. Brahma was taught to utter the sacred word ‘OM’ by Hari. 
As a result of this, the creation of the earth began with the four Vedas. Brahma took his 
capital in Satyaloka and worshipped Vis nu for his protection. Vis nN u taught Brahma 
the invaluable mantra of “om namo narayan aya.” Brahma began to perform his tapas 
(penance). As the result of the tapas, ViS Nu appeared before him in the sanctum 
sanctorum of Sri Rah ga vimdna. Brahma was wonderstruck on seeing in the sacred 
vimdna all the movable and immovable objects of the devaloka, bhiiloka and dkas 
worshipping Lord Vis n u. He prayed to Vis n u to place the sacred sanctum at his place 


for his daily worship. 


Accordingly, Sri Rah ganathar taught Brahma the greatness of his arcdvatdr (the 
simple and easy method to attain the blessings from the Lord). Brahma carried the sacred 
vimdna to his Satyaloka and established the sanctum with the help of ViSvakarma on the 
banks of Viraja river on the day of Rohini star in the Tula month. Brahma observed the 
daily rituals. The same pujds were observed by King Ikshvaku of the Surya dynasty. 
Brahma was pleased with the king and gave the Sri Rah ga vimdina with the enshrined 
Lord Srf Rah ganathar and from then onwards, the lord had his sanctum on the banks of 


the river Sarayu. 


In the treta yuga, King Dasaratha of Ayodhya performed the yajiia of asvameda 


(the horse sacrifice). So he invited all the kings of the land. King Dharma Varma of the 
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Chola dynasty from Tamilnadu was also present for the yajiia and he happened to 
worship Sri Ranh ganathar in the sacred golden vimdna. The king wanted to bring the 
sacred vimdna to his kingdom and for this purpose he began to perform severe penance. 


Even after his return to his capital city Woraiyur, he continued his penance. 


After the victorious return of Rama from Sri Lanka, he gave many valuable 
presents to every one who served him in the conquest of Lanka. He presented the sacred 
vimana of Sit Rah ganathar to Vibhis an a for his unselfish and devoted service towards 
Rama. Vibhis ana on his way to Lanka, he placed the Ranga vimana on the existing 
abode of Sesa Pit a (a snake pedestal) on the banks of Srr Candra Pus karan i and went 
on for a wash. At the same time the lord gave his darsaf to all the sages and to King 
Dharma Varma and accepted to stay there to the request of the king. When Vibhis an a 
tried to carry the abode of the lord, he was unable to carry. The lord told him that the lord 
has blessed king Dharma Varma earlier and asked Vibhis an a to return to his capital of 
Lanka and that he would see his capital and bless him forever. Thus, Lord Sri 


Rah ganathar became the deity for all the kings of the Chola dynasty.” 


It is also said that the eastern towers called ve/ / aigopura (white tower) are the 
highest of all towers in this temple (165 feet). When the Muslims attacked South India in 
the 14th century, the priests of the temple first removed the idol of Tirunarayah apuram to 
Mysore and from there to Tirupati. When the Muslim power declined, one Gopana 
Udayar, Minister of Kampanna Raya II of Vijayanagara, removed the idol to Senji and 
kept it at the Sin gavaram Temple for some time. Later, he took it to Sriran gam and 


installed it there for worship. 


Architectural Details 

The kings who were involved in the construction of the temple were raja Raja Chola, 
Nanda Chola, King Kulasekara, Vikrama Chola, and Sri Sundara Pandya. The Chola ruler 
Parantaka I (907-955) built the main shrine in the 10th century. Successive additions 
made by the Pandya (12th — 14th century), Hoysala (12th — 14th century), and 
Vijayanagara rulers (14th — 17th century) and the Nayaka chiefs (16th — 18th century) 


extended it horizontally into a huge temple complex with seven rectangular enclosures 


°° R. Narasimhan, Sriranga Kshetra Mahatmyam 9” ed., (Trichirapalli: Srisripress, 2004), pp. 10-14. 
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(praharas). The main shrine is enclosed by an enormous outer wall 754 meters by 878 
meters. Surrounding the main shrine are six concentric walls, and each wall has towered 
gateways. Architecturally, the finest part of the temple is the hall of the thousand pillars 
situated within the fourth enclosure. Its pillars are carved out of granite monoliths, a 
stupendous undertaking which impresses one by not only its size but also the quality of 


the carvings. 


The portraits of the Nayakas are found in the Garud a Man d apa in the third 
enclosure of the Srirah gam Temple. Adjacent to it is the Stirya Pus karan i, a covered 
pond named after the sun. At the northern end of this enclosure is the Candra Pus karan i, 
meaning the moon pond. The second enclosure has a covered court with pillared 
pavilions. The sanctum, a circular cell of the tenth century, enshrines a reclining Vis nu 
image 6.4 m (20.9 ft) long. The sanctum is Surrounded by the Rajamahendran prahdara 
(11% century). The second enclosure has a series of ma/7 Japas and a gateway dating to 
the 15th century. The firta is the Candra Pus karani and the sthala vr kS a is the punnai 


tree. 


The Azigikabhinaya and the Pratimd Laks ana of the Miila Beras 

The devotee enters the temple from one of the entrances where there is the sannidhi for 
Aiijaneya. Anijaneya is found in samapdda sthanaka with hands in aijali hasta. To the 
left of the sannidhi of Afijaneya is the sanctum for Ramanyja. To the right, there are the 
sanctums for Garud al var, Cakratal var, Vis nu Durga and VéEn ugopal. As one 
proceeds further from the Aiijaneya’s sannidhi, there is the Garud a Man d apa where 
Garuda is found in aiijali hasta. To the left of the Garud a Man d apa, there are the 
sanctums of VEN ugopal, Madurai Kavi, Tirumanh gai alvar, Namal var and Sri Polindu 
Nindra Adipiran. To the right of the Garud a Man d apa, there is the sanctum for Tondra 
Mallar Naidu Tambadigal and that for Tirukacci Nambigal. 


Venugopal: Ven ugopal is found in samapdada sthanaka with four hands. The upper right 
hand holds cakra and the upper left hand holds sa/7kh in kartarimukha hasta. The lower 
two hands hold the flute in kat aka hasta, that is, hands placed to the right side of the face 
near the mouth as if playing the flute. The two goddesses are found on the either side of 
Ven ugopal. The goddess to the right of the god is seen in samapdada sthinaka with the 


right hand in do/ 4d and the left hand in kat aka hasta. The goddess to the left is found in 
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samapada sthanaka with the right hand in kat aka hasta and the left hand in do/ 4 hasta. 
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SrT Polindu Nindra Adipiran: The image found here is the utsava miirti of Lord Vis nu 
with the goddesses on the either side. Vis nu is found in vais Nava sthanaka and 
samabharli ga position with four hands. The upper right hand holds cakra and the upper 
left hand holds sai kh in kartarimukha hasta. The lower right hand is in abhaya hasta and 
the lower left hand is in nidra hasta. The lower left hand rests on the mace. The 
goddesses are found in their same usual positions as mentioned earlier. While depicting in 
dance, Vis nu is found in vais Nava sthanaka. The upper hands are in kartarimukha 


hasta and the other right and left hands are in pataka and kuvi pataka hasta. 


As the devotee proceeds further towards the temple’s inner praharas, there is the 
sanctum for Goddess Thayar on the left. The devotee enters the temple where, to the left 
of the entrance, there are sanctums for Sri Sarasvatt and Laks mi Hyagriva. On the right, 
there is the sanctum for Hanuman . Hanuman is found seated in padmasana posture with 
hands in aiijali posture. Opposite to the sannidhi of Hanuman is the sanctum for Kama 


Vasudeva with Rohini Devt and Devak1 Prati on either side. 


Sarasvati: Sarasvatt is found seated in padmasana posture with four hands. The upper 
right hand holds aks amald and the upper left hand holds pustaka in kat aka hasta. The 
lower right hand is held in abhaya and the lower left hand is in varada hasta. 

Laks mi Hayagriva: Vis nu, having the face of a cow or a horse, is found seated in 
sukhasana with two hands holding cakra and sa/ikh in the kartarimukha hasta. Laks mi 
is found seated on the left thigh of the god. 

Mila Bera of Sri Ran ganathar: Vis nu sleeps lying on a serpent with five heads, 
which serve as a canopy. This serpent is called Ses a (durable), Adises a or An anta (the 
eternal). As Vis Nu sleeps on An anta, he is called An antasayana. The two wives of 
Vis nu, Sridevi and Bhiimidevi, sit at his feet. He has often two hands. The right hand is 
always placed between the head and the pillow. The left hand is placed on the left thigh of 
the body. The stalk of a lotus issues from the navel of Vis n u, and on its flower Brahma 
is seated. This posture is the ardhasayana of Vis nu. While depicting in dance, the 
ardhasayana posture of Vis nN u has no separate term. The sleeping posture of Vis nu is 
depicted in dance in parSvasiict posture with one leg stretched sideways. The right hand is 


in pataka and the left hand is in do/ a hasta. 
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Besides this, there is the utsava miirti of standing ViS n u as described earlier. The 
goddesses are found seated facing each other on the either side of Vis nu. The goddess 
on the right is found seated in sukhasana with the right leg folded and the left leg hanging 
down. The right hand is in varada hasta and the left hand is in kat aka hasta. The 
goddess found on the left of Vis nu is found seated in sukhasana with the right leg 
folded and the left leg hanging. The right hand is in kat aka hasta and the left hand is in 


varada hasta. 


Hanuman, Sena Mudalvar, and Vibhis anal var: Hanuman is found in samapdada 
sthdinaka with hands in aiijali. Sena Mudalvar is found in samapdada sthanaka with four 
hands. The upper hands hold cakra and sa/ikh in the right and the left respectively. The 
lower hands hold siict hasta in the right and the varada hasta in the left. VibhiS an al var 
is found in samapada sthanaka with hands in aijali pose. The sanctums of Sen kamala 
Naciyar Danyalaks mi, Méla Pattabhiramar, Adi Narayan an Perumal, Vasudeva, Thayar 
and Dhanvantari Perumal are found on one side of the outer prahara. 

Adi Narayanan Perumal: The deity Adi Narayan an Perumal is found in padmasana 
posture with four hands. The upper hands hold cakra and sa/ikh in the right and the left 
hands are in kartarimukha hasta. The lower hands are held in dhyana mudrda near the 
navel. Mudaldal vars are found in front of the deity in samapdda sthinaka with hands in 
aiijali posture. 

Vasudeva: Vasudeva is found in samapdda sthanaka with four hands. The upper hands 
hold prayoga cakra and salikh in the right and the left in kartarimukha hasta. The lower 
hands hold abhaya in the right and nidrd hasta in the left holding the mace. 

Dhanvantari Perumal: The Perumal here is found in standing posture with four hands. 
The upper hands hold cakra and sa/ikh in the right and the left in kartarimukha hasta. 
The lower right hand holds kat aka mudra where there is a lotus and the lower left hand 


is held in varada hasta. 


The devotee goes to the outermost prahdra through the Thayar sannidhi. There is 
the sanctum of Laks m1 Narayan a in his usual form as described earlier. Then there is the 
sanctum for Laks mi. Laks mt is found seated in ardha padmasana and the upper hands 
are in kat aka mudra holding the lotuses in each hand. The lower hands are in abhaya 


and varada in the right and the left respectively. The sanctum for Radha, Kr Ss na, and 
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Rukmin 1 is found there. 
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Radha, Krsna and Rukmini: Vasudeva is found in vais Nava sthinaka and 
samabhali ga position with four hands. The upper hands hold cakra and sa/ikh in the 
right and the left respectively. The right hand is in abhaya and the left hand is held in 
nidra hasta. The left hand rests on the mace. The goddesses are found seated facing each 
other on the either side of Vis n u. The goddess on the right is found seated in sukhasana 
with the right leg folded and the left leg hanging. The right hand is in varada hasta and 
the left hand is held in kat aka hasta. The goddess on the left of Vis nu is also found 
seated in sukhasana with the right leg folded and the left leg hanging down. The right 
hand is held in kat aka and the left hand is in varada. 

Godhand a Rama: Rama is found in samapdda sthinaka with two hands. The right hand 
holds the arrow in kat aka hasta and the left hand holds the bow in the dhanur hasta. In 
dance, Rama is found in samapdada with two hands. The right hand is held in kapittha 
hasta and the left hand is in sikhara hasta. 

Sri Pat t abhirama: Here the figures of Sita, Rama, Laks man a, and Hanuman are 
found. Rama and Laks mah a are found in samapdda sthanaka with two hands each. The 
right hand holds the arrow in kat aka hasta and the left hand holds the bow in the dhanur 
hasta. Sita is found to the right of Rama in samapdda sthanaka with two hands. The right 
hand is held in do/ 4 hasta and the left hand is in kat aka hasta. Hanuman is found in 
samapada sthanaka with hands held in anjali. The sanctums of Srinivasa Perumal and Sri 


Bhoja Rama are seen as the devotee proceeds and there is the way out. 


5.2.2.4 Tirumaliruiicolai Kallal akar Temple in Madurai 

The Kallal akar Temple in Madurai is one of the famous temples of Vis nu. The 
iconographic and Bharatanatyam aspects of the miila beras and the deities in the 
subsidiary sanctums are dealt with hereunder. As the devotee enters the temple, he/she 
finds at the left corner of the entrance the image of Patinet tf ampatl ti (eighteen 
villages) Karuppasami. Karuppasami is considered the guardian god of the village and the 
temple. The devotee enters the temple and moves in the outer prahara. The sannidhi of 
Solaimalai Naciyar is seen in a corner, the sannidhi of Srinivasa and Narasirhha in 


another corner and the sannidhi of ViSvakseS anar in one corner. 


Solaimalai Naciyar: Solaimalai Naciyar is represented as seated in sukhasana posture 


with four hands. The upper hands hold the lotus in kataka hasta and the lower hands are 
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in abhaya and varada hasta. While depicting in dance, she is represented seated in aindra 
man dala with the right leg folded and the left leg hanging loose, with four hands, where 
the upper hands are in kapittha and the other two hands are in pataka and patdaka inverted. 
Srinivasa: Srinivasa is represented as standing in vais ava sthinaka with four hands. 
The upper hands hold the discus and the conch in kartarimukha hasta. The lower right 
hand is in varada hasta and lower left hand in urii hasta. While representing in dance, 
Srinivasa is represented as standing in samapdda sthinaka where the upper hands hold 
kartarimukha and the lower right hand is in pataka inverted and the lower left hand is in 
ardhacandra hasta placed on the left thigh. The wives of Srinivasa are Laks mi and 
Bhumidevi. They are found on the either side of him. Laks mt is represented with the 
right hand holding a flower in kat aka hasta and with do/ 4 in the left hand. Bhimidevi 
is represented holding kaf aka in the left hand and do/ 4 in the right. While representing 
in dance, all the depictions are the same, but the kapittha hasta is held instead of the 
kat aka hasta. 

Narasirtha: Narasimha is found in yogasana posture with four hands. The upper hands 
are in kartarimukha hasta in which the conch and the discus are held. The lower hands 
are in do/da hasta. While representing in dance, Narasimha is found seated in 
nagabhanda posture with four hands. The upper hands are in kartarimukha hasta and the 
other two hands are in do/ 4. 

Visvaksesanar: VisvakseSanar is represented as seated in virdsana posture where the 
right hand is in varada hasta and the left hand on the thigh in nidrd hasta. His wife is 
seen Sitting in utkutikasana with the right hand holding the lotus in kat aka hasta and the 
left hand resting on the left thigh in nidrd hasta. While depicting in dance, ViSvakseSanar 
is found seated in ekapada with the right leg bent and the left leg hanging and the hands 
holding varada and do/ d resting on the left thigh. The goddess is found seated in aindra 
man dala with the right hand in kapittha hasta and left hand on the thigh in do/ a. The 
devotee comes to the entrance and enters the next outer prahara, where he/she finds the 
sannidhi of Kalyan a SundaraVal | i Thayar. 

Kalyina SundaraVal | i Thayar: Kalyan a SundaraVal | i Thayar is represented as 
seated in padmasana posture with four hands. The upper hands hold the lotus in kat aka 
hasta and the other hands are in abhaya and varada hasta. While representing in dance, 
she is represented as seated in the butterfly position with four hands. The upper two hands 


are in kapittha hasta and the lower hands hold pataka and pataka inverted. 
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Dvara Sakti is found at the entrance of the sannidhi of Kalyan a SundaraVal | i 
Thayar. Dvara Sakti is represented with two hands, where the right hand is in siict hasta 


and the left hand is in do/ 4 hasta. Then there is the sannidhi for Chakratal var. 


Chakratal var: Chakratal var is represented with eighteen hands. This image is made of 
stone and the same figure is found as utsava milrti in front of the stone figure. Then there 
is the tirupalliarai (the resting room of the deity) followed by the sannidhi of Yoga 
Narasimha. He is represented in the same way as in the sannidhi of Narasimha. 

Bhim: Varahan: Bhumt Varahan, with boar’s face, is represented in sukhasana pose 
with the left leg folded and the right leg hanging loose, with four hands and the goddess 
seated on his left thigh. The upper two hands hold kartarimukha hasta and the lower two 
hands hold abhaya and do/ a around the goddess. While representing in dancing form, 
Bhim! Varahan is represented in aindra man dala with four hands. The upper hands hold 
kartarimukha hasta and the lower hands are in pataka and do/ 4a around the body of the 
goddess, who is seated on his thigh. 

Laks mi Narasimha: Laks mi Narasimha is represented the same way as Bhim 
Varahan. But the face is that of a lion. 

Laks mi Narayana: Laks m1 Narayal a is also represented in the same way as Bhim 
Varahan, but the face is shown like that of Vis n u. Then there is the sannidhi of Ant al, 
Rah gamannar and Garud al var. Ant al, Rah gamannar and Garud al var is also 
described in the sannidhi of Ant al in Sri Villiputtur. Then there is the sannidhi of 
Parthasarathl. 

Parthasarathi: Parthasaratht is represented in samapada sthainaka with four hands. The 
upper two hands are in kartarimukha hasta holding the conch and the discus. The lower 
two hands are in vyakhydna (teaching, preaching) mudrd and kat aka hasta. A devotee is 
found holding aijali hasta. While representing in dance, Parthasaratht is found in 
samapada sthanaka with four hands. The upper two hands hold kartarimukha hasta and 
the lower hands hold ha/7kasya hasta and kapittha hasta. 

Ant al: Ant al is represented standing in atibhari ga with two hands. The right hand is in 
kat aka hasta and the left hand in do/ 4 hasta. This image is made of stone. In front of 
the stone figure, there is another image of Ant al in sukhasana pose with the same hands. 

Hayagriva: In the sannidhi of Hayagriva, the deity is found in standing posture with four 


hands. The upper two hands hold the conch and the discus in kartarimukha hasta. The 
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other hands hold the flute that is placed near the right cheek. The hands are in si//ma 
kara hasta. The standing posture is termed svastika sthanaka. While representing in 
dancing, he is represented as standing in svastika posture with four hands. The upper 
hands are in kartarimukha hasta and the lower hands are held in kapittha 
hastalmt gasirS a hasta. The goddesses are found on the either side of the god. There is a 
figure of Aiyagriva in sukhasana posture with two hands. The right hand is in abhaya and 
the left hand is in varada hasta. The face of Aiyagriva is that of a cow. 

VisSvaruipa Kr sna: Kr S na is found in svastika posture with four pairs of hands where 
the upper hands hold the conch and the discus in kartarimukha hasta. The next pair of 
hands holds the flute in si/7/a kara hasta. The next pair of hands holds the mace and 
varada hasta. The next pair of hands holds pasa and af’kusa in kat aka hasta. While 
representing in dance, ViSvaripa Kr S na is represented with eight hands, where the 
upper hands hold kartarimukha hasta, the next pair of hands are held in kapittha 
hastalmr gasirs a hasta, the next pair of hands are in pataka and kuvi pataka and the last 


pair of hands are in kapittha hasta. 


Then one finds the chariots and vehicles of gods like Hanuman, the elephant, the 
swan, the si/7ha, the garuda, the horse and the seSa. Then comes the sannidhi of 


Sarasvat1 Naciyar. 


Sarasvat1 Naciyar: Sarasvati is found in standing posture in samapdda sthinaka with 
two hands. The right hand holds cakra in kat aka hasta and the left hand holds 
alikusalsafiku in kat aka hasta. In dancing Sarasvatt is found in samapada sthanaka 
where the two hands are in kapittha hasta. 

Dasavatara: The dasdvatdara (ten incarnations) of Vis Nu are Matsya, Kurma, and 
Varaha that took place in the K/ tayuga; Narasimha, Vamana, Parasurama, and 
Ramacandra that took place in the Tretayuga; Balarama and Kr Ss na that took place in 
the Dvaparayuga; and Kalki which will come to pass in the age of Kaliyuga.”’ 
Matsyavatara: The upper part of Matsyavatara’s body keeps its usual form, while the 
lower part takes the form of a fish. Vis nu in this form has four arms where the upper 


hands hold the conch and the discus in the left and right respectively. The other two right 
and left hands hold the sword and the shield. 


“ G. Jouveau Dubreuil, Iconography of Southern India, p. 69. 
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Kirmavatara: The god Kuirmavatara is represented with the lower part as tortoise’s feet 
and the upper part in the usual form of the god. The god in this form is found with four 
arms where the upper hands hold the discus and the conch, and the other two right and 
left hands are in abhaya and do/ da hasta respectively. 

Varahavatara: Vis nu took the form of a boar. He is represented with a boar’s head 
holding Bhiidevi seated on his knee. 

Narasirthavatara: Vis nu in the shape of a terrible giant with a lion’s head is found in 
the sanctum of the dasdvatdra. 

Vamanavatara: Vis nu is the form of a Brahmin dwarf carrying an umbrella in his left 
hand and a vase in his right hand is seen in this avatdra. Both his legs are turned to the 
right. 

Parasuramavatara: ParaSurama has two hands holding parasu (axe) in his right hand 
and visiri (fan of palm leaves) in his left hand. His legs are found in ayata mal Qala. 
Ramacandravatara: Rama is found with two hands where the right hand holds the arrow 
and the left hand the bow. 

Balaramavatara: The distinctive emblem of Balaramavatara is the plough which he 
holds in his right hand while the other hand hangs loose. The legs are placed in dyata 
man dala. 

Kr sna: Kr S na is found with two hands holding the flute near his mouth as if playing 
on it. 

Kalki: As Kalki Vis Nn u is a giant figure with a horse’s head with four hands. The upper 
hands hold the conch and the discus in the left and right hands respectively. The other two 
right and left hands hold a sword and a shield. 


Sundaraja Perumal: Sundaraja Perumal is found in samapdda sthainaka with four pair 
of hands. The upper hands hold sa/ikh (conch) and sudarsana (discus) in kartarimukha 
hasta, the next pair of hands hold sarali ga (bow) and the arrow in kat aka hasta, the next 
pair of hands hold khadga (sword) and gada (club) in kat aka hasta and the last pair of 
hands hold abhaya and uri hasta. Sridevi and Bhidevi are found on either side of the 
god. With regard to the image of Vis nu, the detailed measurements in uttama dasatdla 


are taken from Vais Nava texts. 


The following are the linear measurements prescribed for ViS n u: 


20S 


Head a 
Hairline to eye level 


Eyes to base of nose 4-3 
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Base of nose to tip of chin i 


Chin to base of neck 4-3" 
Base of neck to chest 13'-3' 
Chest to navel 13'-3' 
Navel to genital zone 13'-3' 
Length of thigh 26'- 5 
Knee 43: 
Length of leg 26'- 5 
Height of foot 0 
124' - 0 


The three lines known as dyul rekha (lifeline), vidya rekha (line of learning) and 
brahmd rekha should be marked on the palm. The lifeline should run 1' - 6 below the 
middle finger. The line of learning runs 0’ - 6 below the lifeline. The brahmd rékha runs 
from the lower part of the palm. The right palm holds the sa/7kh and the left palm holds 
the cakra. On the soles of the feet, the symbols of sa/ikh, cakra, triSiila and padma are 


engraved. 


The chief deity in dancing terminology is shown as follows: Sundaraja Perumal is 
found in samapada sthinaka with hands in kartarimukha hasta, kapittha hasta, and the 
last pair of hands in pataka and ardhacandra hasta on the left thigh. In front of the miila 
bera is the utsava miirti of Sundaraja Perumal. He is found with four hands where the 
upper hands hold kartarimukha hasta and the lower hands are in varada hasta and nidrd 
hasta on the mace. Bhimidevi/Bhiidevi and Sridevi are found on either sides of the deity. 
The deity is found in the Nithyotsava sannidhi. The image is made of silver. To the left of 
the main sannidhi is Bhairava who is known as the KS etra Palaka (the god of the 


temple). 


5.2.3 STUDY OF THE TEMPLES OF THE GODDESSES 
The consorts of the trinity, namely, Brahma, Vis n u, and Siva are Sarasvati, Laks mi and 
Parvati respectively. The temples of the goddesses that are selected for this study are the 


Sri Kamaks i Ampal Temple in Kaficipuram, the Sri Ant al Temple in Sri Villiputtur, 
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and the Sri Minaksi Temple in Madurai. There are many manifestations of Parvati and 
those studied here are Sri KamAaks i and Sri Minaksi. The manifestation of Laks mi 
studied here is Sri Ant al. In these temples one can study the postures of almost all the 


female deities. 


5.2.3.1 Srr Kamaks 1 Amman Temple in Kaiicipuram 

Kaiicipuram,”’ the Golden City, was the capital of the Pallava dynasty from the sixth to 
the eight century. Katicipuram was ruled subsequently by the Chola, Vijayanagara and 
Nayaka kings until the 17th century. The Kamaks 1 Amman Temple at Kaificipuram (the 
ancient city of temples) is one of the leading centers of Sakti worship in Tamilnadu. It is 
situated to the south east of the Ekambaranathar Temple. The term “Kamaks T” is derived 
thus: Ka denotes “Brahma,” ma denotes “Vis n u,” and aks i denotes “eye”. Kamaks 1 is 
also called Kamakot i, which means any prayer to the goddess for a particular blessing 


results in manifold blessings showered on her devotee. 


Architectural Details 

The shrine remains the centre of devotion and attraction for the people. It is so situated 
that all cars of other shrines have necessarily to go round Devi Kamaks 1. In Kafici, there 
are twelve temples for ParaSakti. But this Kamaks 1 Amman Temple is said to be the 
foremost and is hence called Adi Pit a (the first place goddess Parvatr came to the 
world). It is the oldest temple and dates back to the 11th century. A large hall with 
ornate pillars enshrines the standing image of the four armed goddess called Lalita 
Kamaks 1. The pit a (place) of the goddess is called Kamakot i Pit a. The tapas 
(prayerful) Kamaks 1 sannidhi is found to the right of Kamakot i Pit a. In the western 
prahara is found the ulakani tirta. The Kalla (mischeivous) Perumal sannidhi is situated 


in this prahara, where Perumal is the manifestation of Lord Vis nN u. 


Sthala Purana 
According to the Purdas, the origin of the sthala is as follows: The devas prayed to 
Siva to destroy Bandakastira who harassed them. Siva told the devas to enter the tunnel at 


Mount Kailas and reach Kaiict, and worship Kamaks 1. They did as advised by Siva. At 


Kaiicipuram is divided into two parts — the Big and the Small or the Sivakafict and the Vis n ukaiici 
respectively. Sivakaiici is dedicated to Ekambaranathar and Vis nu Kaiici to Varadaraja Perumal. 


“° A. M. Paramasivanandam, Ancient Temples of Tamilnadu, p. 55. 
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the request of the devas, Kamaks 1 rose in anger and killed the asura and returned to 


Kaiici.”° There she is found suppressing her anger. 


The Azigikabhinaya and the Pratimd Laks ana of the Miila Beras 

In India there are numerous temples dedicated to the goddess. The Kamaks 1 Amman 
Temple is one of the famous and noted temples in India to Goddess Parvati. The 
dligikabhinaya and the pratima laks ana of the deities in the main and the subsidiary 
sanctums of Srr Kamaks 1 Amman Temple, Katicipuram, are discussed in the following 
pages. At the entrance of the temple, the devotee finds Sri Naga Subrahman ya seated on 
the snake. 


Srr Dvara Sakti: As the devotee enters the temple, Sri Dvara Sakti is seen on the two 
sides of the entrance. The Dvara Sakti” on the left of devotee is represented with four 
hands in samapada sthinaka. The upper two hands hold kapittha, the lower right hand is 
in patdka (hand placed on the mace) and the lower left hand is in kapittha. With regard to 
the iconographic postures, the samabhaliga is seen in the Dvara Sakti with the upper 
hands in kat aka hasta, the lower right hand in nidrd hasta (the hand resting on a mace) 
and the lower left in kat aka hasta. The same features and poses are found in the Dvara 
Sakti which is to the right of the devotee. But there is a difference. The left lower hand is 
seen resting on the mace and the lower right hand is seen in kat aka hasta in iconography 
and kapittha in Bharatanatyam. Beside the Dvara Sakti is Varasiddhi Vin ayaka. 
Varasiddhi Vin ayaka: Varasiddhi Vin ayaka is represented as seated with the left leg 
folded which can be represented as parsvasiici in dance. There is a pleasant smile on his 
face. He is represented with four hands. The upper right and left hands are in kapittha 
hasta (one hand holding the mango and the other hand holding flowers). The lower right 
hand is in kapittha holding the sugarcane and the lower left is in alapadma holding an 
ellurunt ai. In iconographic terminology, he is represented as seated in la/ itasana with 
the upper two hands in kataka hasta. The lower right hand is in kat aka hasta holding a 
sugarcane and the lower left hand is in vismaya hasta holding an ellurunt ai. 

Gajalaks mi: The devotee now enters the inner prahdra of the temple. To the left of the 
devotee, there are a few steps leading upwards to Gajalaks m1 (the goddess of wealth). 
க NA, Kanchi the City of Temples, (Chennai; Manivasagar Pathipagam, September 1999), 
p. 107. 


“ Dydra means door and Sakti refers to goddess. Dvara Sakti are the guards of the main goddess Kamaks 1. 
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Gajalaks mi is represented seated with legs folded in butterfly position. She is 
represented with four hands where the upper right and left hands hold kapittha (lotus) and 
the lower hands are in pataka and pataka inverted. In iconography, she is represented in 
padmasana pose and her hands are in kat aka hasta, holding the lotus with the lower 
right and left hands in abhaya and varada hasta. Two elephants are seen either in front of 
Gajalaks m1 or at the back of the goddess. 

Vinayaka: Vih ayaka is represented as seated with the left leg folded, holding the 
alikusa and pasa in his upper right and left hands in kapittha hasta. In his lower right 
hand, he holds a broken tusk in kapittha and in the lower left hand he holds the wood 
apple (modaka) in kuvi pataka or alapadma hasta respectively. In iconography, he is 
represented in la/ itasana posture with the upper hands in kat aka hasta and the lower 


hands holding kat aka hasta in the right and vismaya in the left. 


When the devotee crosses the icon of Vin ayaka, there is the utsava Kamaks 1 
Amman sannidhi. Goddess Laks m1 and Sarasvati are seen on either side of KamaksS 1 
Amman. There is a small si/7%a (lion), the vehicle of Kamaks i, in front of the sannidhi. 
A little to the front of the lion’s statue, there is a sannidhi for Sri Tuntira Maharaja with 
folded hands in aiijali hasta facing the utsava Kamaks 1 Amman sannidhi. This king is 


said to have ruled Tondai mal dala. 


Laks mi, Sarasvati and KamakS 1 

The three goddesses in the utsava Kamaks 1 Amman sannidhi are found in their 
respective poses. Laks mI is found standing with two hands in kapittha hasta. Sarasvatl is 
also seen in standing pose with the upper right hand holding aks amadla and the upper left 
hand holding the white lotus. The lower right hand is in vyakhydna hasta and the lower 
left hand is holding the pustaka (books). The upper hands are in kapittha hasta and the 
lower right hand in ha/7kasya hasta and the lower left hand is opened si/7amukha hasta. 
Kamaks 1 is found with four hands. The upper right and left hands are in kapittha hasta. 
The lower right hand is in kapittha and the lower left hand is in mus t i. The utsavamiirti 


of Kamaks 1 is described in detail when the mila bera is discussed. 


In iconography, the hands of Laks m1 are in kat aka hasta in samapada sthanaka 
and atibhali ga. Sarasvat1 is also found in samapdada sthanaka and atibhaliga with the 


upper hands in kat aka hasta. The lower right hand is in vyakhydna hasta and the lower 
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left hand is in si/7ha kara hasta. Kamaks 1 is found between Laks mi and Sarasvati 
with her upper hands in kat aka hasta. The lower right hand is in kat aka hasta and the 


lower left hand is in mus ¢ i hasta. She is represented standing in atibhali ga pose. 


In the garbhagr ha, the icon of Kamaks i is seen seated with folded legs in 
brahma sthinaka. In pratima laks ana, this position is termed padmasana. Kamaks 1 is 
represented with four hands. The upper right and left hands are in kapittha hasta. The 
upper right hand holds af’ kusa and the upper left hand holds pasa. The lower right hand 
is in kapittha and the lower left hand is in mus t i. The lower right hand holds the lotus 
with a parrot on the lotus and the lower left hand holds the sugarcane. In pratima 
laks ana, the lower right hand is in kat aka hasta and the lower left hand is in mus t i 
hasta. The Kamaks 1 found in the main sanctum has the same attributes as the Kamaks i 
in the utsava Kamaks i Amman sannidhi. On the left side of her head is the half moon. 


She glitters when seen from the asthina man d apa. 


To the right of the main sanctum, there is the sanctum for Sri Bah garu Kamaks i 
or Svarn a Kamaks i. This Svar a Kamaks i became Ban garu Kamaks i as the Nayak 
king of Tanjore sheltered this icon in a special temple from getting destroyed or robbed. 
In 1941, the Acharya of Kamaks i pit a instituted the holy feet of Ban garu Kamaks i in 
Kaiici. Here, only the holy feet are kept in stone.” Next, we find a figure beside the 
Bah garu Kamaks i sannidhi called Ariipa Laks mi. This sannidhi faces north. In this 
sannidhi, ViS nu is also found watching and enjoying the transformation of his wife.” 
This sannidhi is called Kalvan sannidhi. ViS nN u is seen with two hands where the right 


hand holds cakra and the left hand holds s$a/kh in kat aka hasta. 


Murukan: There is the sannidhi of Murukan at the entrance of the sannidhi of Arupa 
Laks mi. Murukan is represented as seated with the left leg folded, which in dancing 
terms is called aindra mal Qala. In iconographic terms, this posture is called sukhasana. 
He is represented with four hands. The upper left and right hands are in kartarimukha 
hasta holding vajra and Sakti respectively. The lower right hand holds a staff in pataka 


hasta and the lower left hand holds ardhacandran placed on the hip. In pratima 


“ V. Narayanaswamy, Kanchi the City of Temples, p. 35-36. 


* Ibid., pp. 34-35. 
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laks ana, he is represented with the upper hands in kartarimukha hasta and the lower 
right hand in abhaya hasta and the lower left hand in katyavalambita hasta.’ 

Val | i and Deivanai: Val | i and Deivanai, the consorts of Murukan , are found on the 
either sides of Murukan . Val | iis represented in atibha/i ga with the right hand in do/ 4 
hasta and the left hand in kat aka hasta holding a flower. Deivanai is represented with 
the right hand in kat aka hasta holding a flower and the left hand in do/ a hasta. Both 
these female images are found in atibhal ga and sama siras (looking straight with heads 
at equal level). 

Soubhagya Ganapati: There is a Vin ayaka sannidhi on the other side of the Aripa 
Laks m1 sannidhi. Here Vin ayaka is called Soubhagya Gah apati. Gan apati is found 
seated with the left leg folded and, in iconographic terms, this pose is termed la/ itasana. 
This posture is the same as that discussed earlier. There is the sannidhi for Syamala 
opposite to Murukan’s sannidhi. Syamala is represented as seated with eight hands. She 
holds an instrument in her hands. 

Sr Kasi An napiirani: The sannidhi of Sri Kasi An n apiiran i is found at the right and 
the back of the garbhagr ha. It is said that ParasSakti came to Karict and performed 
penance in Kasi as An n apuran i and so there was no hunger for twelve years in that city. 
She is represented as seated with folded legs and with two hands of which the left holds 
the ladle in mus ft i hasta or kapittha and the right holds alapadma with a pot placed on 
that hand. In iconography, she is represented in padmasana or ardha padmasana pose 
and the hands are in mus tf i hasta/ kat aka hasta and vismaya hasta in the left and right 
respectively. Again there is the image of Vin ayaka with the same attributes as mentioned 
earlier. 

Ayyappan: Ayyappan is represented as seated with the left leg folded and the right leg 
hanging loose. In dance it is called aindra mal dala in araimandi (the basic stance of 
half sitting with knees apart). In iconography, it is called virasana. The right hand holds 
kapittha and the left hand is placed on the left knee in do/ 4. In iconographic terms, the 
right hand is said to be in kat aka hasta and the left hand in do/ a hasta or nidrda hasta 
also. The consorts of Ayyappan, Purna and Pus kala, are found to the right and the left of 
Ayyappan. Elephant and deer are also found in front of Ayyappan. Purna’s left hand 
holds kapittha/kat aka and the right hand is in do/ a. Pus kala holds kapittha/kat aka in 
her right hand and the left hand is do/ a hasta. 


“7 The katyavalambita hands is the hands placed on the waist in ardhacandra hasta. 
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5.2.3.2 SrT Ant al Temple in Sri Villiputtur 
The vast Str Ant al Temple in Sri Villiputtur is the birthplace of Ant al, one of the 
twelve Al vars and the author of the revered Tiruppavai hymns. Tiruvilliputtur,.is another 


name for Sri Villiputtur. 


Sthala Purana 

Vis nu Siddhar was born to Mukunda Bhattar and Padma Val | i in the andanar 
(Brahmin) community. Vis nu Siddhar was later called Periyal var. His daily duty was 
to garland Lord Kr Ss na with flowers from the garden. One day, as he was walking 
round his garden, he found a girl baby under the tulasi plant and he took the child and 
named her “Kotai” and brought her up. Kotai grew in love with Lord Kr S na, as her 
father was also a staunch devotee of Lord Kr S na. She loved the lord so much that she 
used to wear the garland that was made for the Lord and then Periyal var unknowingly 
would garland the Lord with the same garland. But, one day, he saw his daughter wearing 


the garland that was made for the Lord. He rose in anger. 


Lord Vis n u appeared in the dream of Periyal var and told him that the garland 
worn by Kotai was the best garland for him. Since then, she came to be called Ant al. 
Periyal var was worried as to how to unite Ant al with Lord Kr S n a. The lord appeared 
in his dream and told him to bring Ant al to Tiruvarah gam and, when Ant al went to 
Tiruvarah gam with full love for the lord, she got united with the lord. The garden where 
Periyal var made garlands for the lord is still maintained well. The garden is called 
“Tirupura Nandavanam” and it is in this garden that Ant al was also found as a baby 
under the tulasi plant on Adipura Star. Thus, in Tiruvilliputtur, the Ant al Temple is 


present near the Tirupura Nandavanam and the Vat abhadra Sayana Temple. 


The drigikabhinaya and the pratima laks ana of the miila beras 

The Ant al sannidhi is a part of the Vat abhadra Sayana Perumal Temple. The Ant al 
Temple has a separate entrance and it has all the necessary elements needed for a temple. 
Still it is not called the Ant al Temple, but is only named Ant al sannidhi. The miila bera 
is Ant al and Rah gamannar with garud a (eagle, the vehicle of Vis n u) to the left of the 


god. 
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Srr Aiijaneya: To the left of the main entrance, there is the sannidhi for Sri Afijaneya 
(Hanuman ). He is found standing in samapada sthinaka and samabhaliga with the 


hands in arjali hasta. 


As the devotee preceeds to the outer passage from the sannidhi of Sri Aiijaneya, 


he/she finds the sannidhi of Srinivasa Sundaraja. 


Srinivasa Sundaraja: Srinivasa Sundaraja is represented as standing in samapdda 
sthdinaka with four hands. The upper right hand holds the discus and the upper left hand 
holds the conch in kartarimukha hasta. The lower right hand holds a lotus flower called 
padumani, tamarasi or kamala in kat aka mudra and the lower left hand is placed in uri 
hasta. The standing posture of this deity is named vais Nava sthanaka also. While 
depicting in Bharatanatyam, the standing posture is in samapdada sthanaka with four 
hands. The upper hands are in kartarimukha hasta and the lower right hand in kapittha 


and the lower left hand in ardhacandra placed on the thigh. 


After moving in the circular wide passage, the devotee again comes to the 
entrance. To the right of the entrance, there is a mirror ma/ Japa, where the picture of 
Ant al is kept. The picture’s image reflects from the mirror and, when one enters, he/she 
can see the hall full of Ant al’s image. Now the devotee enters the main sanctum’s inner 


prahara where to the left is the sannidhi of Laks mi Narayan a. 


Laks mi Narayana: Laks mi Narayan a is found seated in the sukhasana posture with 
Laks mi seated on his left thigh. He is represented with four hands. The upper right hand 
holds the discus and the upper left hand holds the conch in kartarimukha hasta. The lower 
right hand is in vyakhydna hasta. The lower left hand of Laks mi Narayana holds 
Laks mi around her waist with pustaka in his left palm. The hasta held is mus t i. While 
depicting in Bharatanatyam, Laks mi Narayan a is found in aindra mal dala as if seated 
on a pedestal. He is represented with four hands. The upper two hands are in 
kartarimukha hasta. The lower right hand is in ha/78asya hasta and the lower left hand in 


mus ti. 
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Laks mi: Laks mr is found seated on the left thigh of Laks mi Narayan a with both the 
legs hanging loose. The left hand holds a lotus flower in kat aka hasta and the right hand 
is in do/ a hasta. While depicting in dance, the left hand is in kapittha hasta and the right 
hand in do/ 4 hasta. 

Senai Mudalvar: As the devotee moves a little towards the main sanctum, to the right of 
the devotee is the sannidhi for Senai Mudalvar. Senai Mudalvar is considered the guard 
of Ant al. He is represented in sukhasana posture with the right hand in abhaya hasta and 
the left hand in kapittha hasta. No weapons or accessories are held in the left hand of the 
Senai Mudalvar of this temple. But it can be considered that he holds a knife or axe in his 
left hand as he is the guard of Ant al. Now, the devotee has the darsan of the miila bera. 
The miila bera is Rah gamannar where Vis nu is found with Ant al to his right. The 
Garud a is found to the left of Ran gamannar. 

Rah gamannar: Rah gamannar is represented as standing in vais /7ava sthanaka with 
two hands. The right hand holds ce/kol (a stick) in kat aka hasta and the left hand is in 
prasarita hasta. The pentu kol (a different type of stick) is found in the left hand. While 
depicting in dance, Rah gamannar is represented as standing in samapdda sthanaka. His 
right hand is in kapittha hasta and the left hand in do/ a hasta. 

Ant al: Ant Al is represented as standing in samapdda in samabhall ga posture with two 
hands. The left hand holds kat aka hasta and the right hand is in do/ 4. In dance, Ant al 
is represented in samapdada sthinaka with the left hand in kapittha hasta and the right 
hand in do/ 4 hasta. 

Garuda: Garud a, the vehicle of Vis nN u, is found to the left of Ran gamannar. Garud a 
is represented in standing posture in samabhaliga. His two hands are in aijali, as if 
paying salutation to the divine couple Ran gamannar and Ant al. In front of the miila 
bera, the utsava miirti of Ran gamannar, Ant al and Garud a is found. To the right of the 
main sanctum Andal and Rah gamannar are seen in the same postures as described in the 


case of the miila bera earlier. 


5:2 Sri Mimaks 1 Temple in Madurai 
Madurai, formerly spelt Madura, was the capital of the Pandya kings between the 1st and 


the 10th centuries, and between the 12th and the 14th centuries. It was subsequently ruled 


“ Laks mi is the wife of Vis nu who was born out of the sea of milk. She is also called Sridevi and is 
considered to be the goddess of the sky and of fortune. When Vis Nn u incarnated himself in Rama, Laks mi 
was incarnated in Sita and when Vis nN u was incarnated in Kr S na, Laks mi was incarnated in Rukminl. 
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by the Vijayanagar kings until the 16th century. Later the Nayak dynasty ruled the Tamil 
country. The Nayaks assumed authority and made Madurai their capital until the 18th 
century. The Nayaks of Madurai were responsible for the grandest religious monuments 
of the period, such as the double temple dedicated to Minaks 1 and SundareSvar in the 
middle of their capital. The Minaks 1 SundareSvar Temple of Madurai is an ancient center 
of worship as well as an art gallery of vast proportions. While the temple was expanded 


over many years, much of the work dates from the reign of Tirumala Nayak. 


Architectural Details 

The Maks 1 Temple, dating back to the 17th century in its present form, is located in the 
centre of the city and is certainly the most prominent structure. The temple is surrounded 
by a series of enclosures. The outer walls enclosing the shrines and other structures 
measure 259 meters by 221 meters and each of the four sides has a large gateway. As one 
enters the eastern gateway one is led through a pillared corridor into another gateway 
surmounted by a gopura. This gateway has its counterparts on the other three sides, and 
each has a gopura Smaller than the ones on the exterior walls. This inner enclosure is 


mostly covered by a flat roof. 


Within this second enclosure is a covered court which has an entrance to the east. 
In the third and the innermost enclosure which has only one entrance on the east, is 
situated the shrine which consists of the familiar three compartments, the cells, the 
vestibules and the assembly hall. The sanctum has a small tower rising above the flat roof 
of the other two compartments. All the courts and halls situated within the three 
enclosures have colonnades (series of columns) of designed pillars. The most exquisitely 
wrought pillars belong to the covered court (Svami Sih gotanam) outside the entrance to 
the innermost enclosure. The figure sculptures attached to some of the shafts are larger 


than life size and of excellent workmanship. 


An entrance on the east leads through three galleries, the AS t a Sakti Man d apa, 
the Minaks 1 Naickar Man d apa and the Mudali Man d apa, and then leads into an open 
quadrangle. An interesting secular building in addition to the temple complex is the Pudu 
Man d apa or Tirumalai Choultry in front of the main gateway. Its specialty is the four 
rows of elaborately carved pillars. Ten life size statues of the kings of the Nayak dynasty 


are attached to the central pillars. To the south of the main sanctuary is the shrine 
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dedicated to Minaks 1, the consort of the deity. In front of the Minaks 1 temple is the 
beautiful pond of the golden lilies or Svarna Pus pakarani Teppakulam (within the 
quadrangle is the Golden Lilly Pool) whose waters reflect the great tower on the south 


entrance. 


There are in all eleven gopuras in the Madurai temple, the largest and the best of 
them being the one on the southern doorway rising to a total height of about 61 meters. 
The surface is covered all over with plastic figures of deities and semi divine characters 
freely drawn from the Hindu myths.” The temple includes two similarly designed 
shrines, one dedicated to Minaks 1 on the western side of the pool and the other dedicated 
to SundaréSvar, Minaks 1’s husband, on its north. These shrines are surrounded by double 
corridors and their sanctums are protected by door guardians. The sanctum of the 
Mimnaks 1 temple houses a standing green stone image of Minaks 1. In the north eastern 
corner of the temple complex is the ‘hall of thousand pillars’, or Ayirakkal Man d apa 
leading to the shrine of Sabhapati or Siva. 


Sthala Purana 

According to legends, Vidhyavati was an ardent worshipper of Goddess Parvati. She 
observed fast and performed all rites and worshipped the goddess with all devotion. SO, 
one day the goddess appeared before Vidhyavati as a three year old girl and asked 
Vidhyavati’s desire. She begged the goddess to favor her with eternal bliss at her feet and 
also she wanted the goddess to be born as her child in the same form as she stood before 
her. The gift was granted to her in her next birth. Accordingly, Vidhyavati is said to have 
been born as Kafichanamala and married the Pandyan king Malayadhvaja. They had no 
child for a long time. So they performed many yagas (sacrificial rituals) and, during one 
vaga, a girl of three came out of the sacred fire and sat on the lap of Katichanamala. Thus, 
Goddess Parvati fulfilled the wish of Kanchanamala that she should be born as her 
daughter in the next birth. The Pandyan king Malayadhvaja had also been an ardent 


devotee of Goddess Parvatl in his previous birth. 


The queen was very happy but the king was sad as the child was a girl and the girl 


possessed three breasts. However, he did not express his sadness outwardly. One day, he 


“ Publications Division, Temples of India, pp. 37-38. 
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heard a divine voice directing him to name the child Thadhagai and bring her up with the 
qualities of a boy. The voice also said that the third breast would disappear as soon as she 
sees her consort. The king obeyed the god’s command and brought her up as a son and 
even crowned her as his successor. She triumphed in numerous battles on the earth. Once 
she attacked Mount Kailas and defeated all the soldiers and generals of the lord. Seeing 
this, Siva himself came to fight with the queen Thadhagai. 


As soon as she saw Siva, her third breast disappeared and she was glad that she 
had met her husband. The marriage of the divine couple was performed in Madurai with 
great pomp and splendour. The lord ruled the Pandya kingdom under the name of 
Soundara Pandyan. During his reign, he performed so many miracles. Lord Siva made his 
divine son Murukan be born as his mortal son and named him Ukhirapandyan (Pandyan 
of Valour). After his son’s coronation, the lord and his consort entered the temple and 


changed themselves into Somasundarar and Minaks 1. This is the origin of the sthala. 


The Azigikabhinaya and the Pratimd Laks ana of the Miila Beras 

The Minaks 1 Temple includes the As t asakti Man d apa (the hall where the eight 
female powers are found), the golden lily tank, Kiliktnt u Man d apa (hall which is like a 
parrot’s cage), Sri Minaks 1’s sanctum, the outer corridor of the Siva temple, 
SundaréSvar’s sanctum, Mah gayarkarasi Man d apa, the thousand-pillar hall, Minaks 1 


Naicker hall, Pudu Man d apa and Kambathadi hall. 


The Abode of Eight Powers: The entrance on the eastern side of the temple leads to the 
As t asakti Man d apa. On the left there are four sakti (powers), namely, Goumari, 
Roumari, Vai avi and Mahalaks mi. On the right are the images of Yagnaruipani, 
Syamalai, Mahésvari and Manonman i. The details of the postures of the eight powers are 


discussed in the following paragraphs. 


Goumari is represented as standing in samapdda sthinaka with four hands where 
the upper right and left hands hold kartarimukha and the lower right hand holds pataka 
and the lower left hand holds pataka inverted. In iconography she is represented in 
samabhaltiga with four hands. The upper right and left hands hold vajra and sakti in 
kartarimukha hasta and the lower right and left hands are in abhaya and varada hasta 


respectively. Vain avi/VaiS nN avi is represented standing in samapdda sthinaka with four 
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hands. The upper two hands are in the kartarimukha hasta holding the conch in the left 
and the discus in the right. The lower right hand is in abhaya (pataka) and the lower left 
hand is in varada (pataka inverted). Mahalaks mi usually holds aks amdla, parasu, 
gada, bina, kulisam, padma, kamandala, dantam, Sakti, asi, thor pat t ai, lotus 
(safiku), bell, ciiraikkutuvai, trident, pasa, and discus. But in this place, Mahalaks mI is 
represented standing with four hands where the upper hands hold the lotus and the lower 


right and left hands are in abhaya and varada hasta respectively. 


Syamalai is represented with the lotus in the upper hands and abhaya and varada 
in the lower right and left hands respectively. She is found in samabhali ga and samapdada 
sthdinaka. MaheSvari is represented in samapdda sthanaka with four hands. The upper 
right hand holds a/skusa and the upper left hand holds pasa. The lower right hand is in 
abhaya and the lower left hand is in varada. The upper hands are in kapittha hasta while 
depicting in dance and in kat aka in iconography. The lower right and left hands are in 
abhaya (pataka) and varada hasta (pataka inverted) respectively. Manonmani is 
represented with four hands where the upper hands hold flowers. The lower right hand is 
in vyakhydna hasta (which is ha/7kasya in dance) holding beads and the lower left hand is 


in kat aka hasta (which is kapittha in dance) holding a flower. 


Ganapati: On the left side of the other entrance is the statue of Gan apati. He is found 
seated with his left leg folded and the right leg hanging down. This pose is termed in 
dance aindra mal dala. He is represented with five pairs of hands. The first upper right 
and left hands are in kapittha hasta in which the conch is held in the right and the discus 
in the left. The second upper pair of hands are in kapittha hasta with the noose and the 
hook, the third lower pair of hands hold flower arrow and bow. The fourth lower pair of 
hands hold axe and bunches of flowers. The fifth pair of hands is at the normal chest level 
where the left hand is in do/ a hasta holding a sugarcane bow and the right hand is in 
kapittha hasta holding a broken tusk. A rat, the vehicle of Gan apati, is found in front of 
the statue. When depicted iconographicaly, Gan apati is represented as seated in 
sukhasana pose with five pairs of hands where four pairs of hands hold kat aka mudrda 
and the fifth pair of hands hold kat aka in the right and the do/ a hasta in the left hand. 
To the right of the entrance, after crossing the eight powers, the devotee sees the image of 


Murukan parallel to the image of Gah apati. 
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Murukan: Murukan is represented as seated with the left leg folded and six pairs of 


°0 He is seated on a peacock, his vehicle. Usually the six pairs of 


hands and six heads. 
hands hold different emblems. The hands are described as pointed upward to protect 
r Sis, hand laid on the waist (kat i hasta), hands holding the goad (ta/ika), hand on the 
lap (dhyana mudra), hand bearing a disc (cakra), hand holding a spear (vel or Sakti), hand 
touching one’s breast (avahana mudrd), hand holding close to the breast, waving aloft 
(gajd hasta) to signify sacrifices of the battlefield, hanging down holding a bell 
(chan { a), signifying rains pouring down, and adorning the maid (Dévaséna) with a 
wedding wreath.’ Murukan ’s sitting posture is called aindra man dala and he is in 


Sous tava posture. 


The pratimd laks ana of Murukan is said to be in sukhasana pose with twelve 
hands. The attributes of Murukan here in this sanctum are described as Murukan holding 
vajra, arrow, knife, staff, and noose and abhaya hasta in his right hands. The left hand 
holds Sakti, bow, shield, hen, noose, and varada hasta. The hasta used in the upper right 
and left hands is kartarimukha holding vajra and Sakti. For the next four pair of hands the 
hasta used is kat aka hasta which is kapittha in dance. The sixth lower hands are in 
abhaya hasta on the right and varada hasta on the left. This position is at the chest level. 
In dance all the above elements are brought into the mind of the choreographer and can be 
choreographed with various postures for gods and goddesses without using repeated 
actions or poses. Instead of moving straight towards the temple, the devotee takes a right 


turn and there is the sannidhi for Sarabhesvar. 


Sarabhesvar: Sarabhesvar’- is represented in a different form with a lion’s face and a 


human body, lion’s legs and human hands. He is a form of Siva and is represented with 


°0 Each of the six faces of Murukan brings out various philosophical meanings namely, 1. Diffuses 
radiance and dispels darkness, 2. Casts a gracious look and grants boons, 3. Guards the sacrifice of 
brahmanas, 4. Discovers the hidden truths and enlightens minds of sages, 5. Destroys the enemies in fierce 
battles, and 6. Loves and enjoys Valli. 


°! Raju Kalidos, “The Iconography of Skanda-Murukan : Flashes of Insight,” The Journal of the Institute of 
Asian studies, http://www.murugan.org/research/kalidos.htm. 


°° Lord Vis nu took the form of Narasirnha (half lion and half man) to kill Hiranyakasipu (a king who 
wanted everyone to worship him). Hiranyakasipu was proud that he was superior to all humankind and 
neither any human nor any animal could kill him. Neither the day nor the night could end his life, nor could 
either weapons or fate stop his breath. Hence, Vis N u took the form of half human and half lion and, on an 
afternoon, killed Hiranyakasipu with his nails. He tore the king, garlanded himself with his veins, drank his 
blood, and was still raging in anger. The devas ran to Siva and pleaded with him to bring down the anger of 
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four hands where the upper right and left hands hold a/kusa (hook) with kapittha and 
mI ga (deer) with kapittha hasta. The lower hand hold sarpa (snake) in the right with 
kapittha hasta and the left hand holds agni (fire) with kapittha hasta. In iconographic 
terms, the four hands of SarabhesSvar hold kat aka hasta. The body features are the same 


as described above. 


Following the Sarabhesvar is the iff ga with Nandi in front. To the left of the right 
passage, there is a sannidhi for Iliff ga with Nandi in front. At the right back of the lifiga’s 
sannidhi is Vin ayaka with the usual normal postures. To the left and back of the li/j ga’s 
sannidhi, there is the sannidhi for Murukan with the usual features. Val | i and Deivanai 


are found standing on his two sides. 


Durga: To the left of the li/jga sannidhi is Durga’s sannidhi. Durga is represented in the 
standing pose called the samapdada sthinaka with four hands. The upper two hands are in 
kapittha hasta; and the lower right hand is in pataka and the lower left hand is in kuvi 
pataka or Slightly alapadma. While representing in iconographic form, she is represented 
in atibhali ga pose with four hands. The upper two hands hold kat aka hasta. The upper 
right hand holds the discus and the left upper hand holds the conch. The lower right hand 
is in abhaya and the lower left hand is in vismaya holding kapdala. Sometimes it can also 
be in varada holding the kapdla. As the devotee moves into the Minaks 1 Naicker 
Man d apa, there is the image of Nartana Vin ayaka and Murukan to the right and the left 
of the Mudalipillai Man d apa. 

Nartana Vin ayaka: The dancing posture of Vil ayaka is seen as if the lord is dancing at 
a fast tempo. Vil ayaka’s right leg is firmly placed on the ground and the left leg is 
raised. The upper left hand is stretched out to the level of the eye known as prasdrita 
hasta. The upper left hand holds the pasa. The upper right hand is in its usual position 
holding the a/ikusa in kat aka hasta. The lower right hand holds the broken tusk in 


kat aka hasta and the lower left hand holds the modaka in vismaya or si/ma kara 


Vis nu. Thereupon, Siva sent Agora Murti, the leader of his bhiita galas, to bring down the anger. 
However, the bhiita ga/las failed to do the given work. Siva took the ferocious form of a human, bird, and 
animal body combined. He grew sharp nails, two wings, eight legs, four hands, long tail like that of a lion, 
nose like that of a Garud a, teeth protruding like that of Kali. This form was very ferocious and it was called 
the Sarabhesvar form. Lord Sarabhesvar tried his best for eighteen days to bring down the anger of Lord 
Vis nu, but Sarabhesvar was unable to do so. Finally, when Sarabhesvar held the legs of Narasimha and 
was about to tear him into two pieces Narasimha came to his senses, changed into Maha Vis Nu, and 
recited the eighteen s/okas praising Lord Sarabhesvar. Cf. R. Ilayaperumal, Srr Sarabhesvar Val ipat u 
(Chennai: Sakuntalai Nilaiyam, 1997), pp. 4-8. 
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hasta. While representing in dance, Nartana Vin ayaka is found seated in araimandi in 
aindra man dala. The upper left hand is in do/ a stretched upwards and the upper right 
hand is in kapittha near the right ear. The lower left hand is in kuvi patakalalapadma and 
the lower right hand is in kapittha near the chest/belly level. Murukan is represented with 
six pairs of hands, seated on the peacock. The details of the hand positions are described 
earlier. As the devotee moves towards the temple, the golden lilly tank is seen. There are 
stone steps that lead almost to the bottom. In the left corner of the golden lilly tank from 
the devotee’s direction, there is the image of Amman. 

Amman: Amman is represented seated with folded legs. Her four hands hold kapittha 
hasta. The upper two hands hold pasa (left) and af’ kusa (right) and the other two hands 
hold flowers. In iconographic terms, she is represented in padmasana pose, with the 
hands in kat aka hasta. To the left of the golden lilly tank, there is the image of 
Tirunit tr u (holy ash) Vih ayaka. He is fully in white colour. The body postures are the 
same as described earlier. In the rear corner of the tank is the sannidhi for Kasi 
Visvanathar Visalaks T Amman, Siva sannidhi with lif ga in it, and Siddhi Vin ayaka 
with his normal features. There is an entrance to the left of Siddhi Vin ayaka that leads to 
the sanctum of Minaks i Amman. 

Minaks 1 Amman: Minaks 1 is represented in sama sthainaka with two hands, the right 
hand in kapittha holding flower and the left hand in do/ a hanging loose. When 
represented with two hands, the right hand is shown in kat aka hasta and the left hand in 
do/ a hasta. She is seen in atibhali ga in samapada sthanaka. The goddess comes under 


the measurement of madhyama dasatala. 


The linear measurements (10 x 12 = 120) are: 


Usnisam 1' - 
Kesantam 30 
Hairline to eyelevel 4° -6 
Eye level to nostril level 4-4 
Nostril level to chin 3°-6 
Chin to base of neck 41.0: 
Neck to chest 13-0: 
Chest to navel 13'-0 
Navel to genitals 13'-0 


= 00020000000 


Length of thigh 26-0 
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Knee 4-0 


Length of leg 26-0 
Foot 4'-0 
120' - 0 


The above are the measurements from the sculptural point of view of the mila 
bera of Stir Maks 1. Beside the Minaksi Amman sannidhi is Muthukumarar’s sannidhi 


on the left and two images of Vin ayaka on the right. 


Muthukumara: Muthukumara or Murukan is found seated on the peacock with four 
hands where the upper hands are in kartarimukha holding Sakti and vajra. The other 
hands are in patdaka (as if blessing) and pataka inverted. Val | i and Deivanai are found 
on his two sides. Val | i is found with the left hand in kapittha and the right hand in 
do/ a. Deivanai is represented with two hands where the left hand is in do/ d and the 
right hand is in kapittha. Both the goddesses are found to be in samapdada sthanaka. In 
iconography, Murukan is found in sukhasana pose, with four hands where the upper two 
hands are in kartarimukha hasta and the other two hands in abhaya and varada hasta. 
Val | i is represented with the left hand in kat aka hasta and the right hand in do/ 4 
hasta and the standing pose is in atibhal ga in samapada sthanaka. The same posture is 
seen for Deivanai with the slight difference of kat aka hasta in the right hand and do/ a 
hasta in the left hand. 

CandikéSvart: In front of Muthukumara’s sannidhi, there is the image of CandikeSvarl. 
CandikeSvart is found seated with the left leg folded and the right leg hanging loose. In 
dance, CandikeSvart is represented with the right hand in kapittha hasta and the left hand 
placed on the left thigh in kapittha hasta. While representing in iconography, 
Candikesvarl is represented in sukhasana pose with the right hand in kat aka hastalsi/™ma 


karna hasta and the left hand placed on the left thigh in kat aka/si/™ha kara hasta. 


The devotee comes out of the main sanctum of the Minaks 1 Amman Temple and 
to the left the devotee takes a turn to enter the SundareéSvar’s sannidhi. There is the 
sanctum for Murukan . Murukan is found standing with the peacock behind him. Val | i 


and Deivanai are seen on the either side of Murukah . Murukan is represented with the 
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same four hands. The vel (spear) is found in the abhaya hasta. The features of Val | i 
and Deivanai are also the same. The devotee enters SundareSvarar’s prahdra. Generally, 
in all temples of Siva, the image of Siva is worshipped first and then that of Amman is 
worshipped. But, in this temple, importance is given to women as Minaks 1 is first 


worshipped and then only Siva’s darsan is done. 


A gigantic image of Vin ayaka is seen at the entrance of the SundareSvarar 
prahdra. Vin ayaka is called Mukkurini Vin ayaka. The usual form of Vin ayaka is seen 
here in la/ itasana pose. In SundaréSvarar’s sanctum, there are four prahdras. The 
Mukkurini Vin ayaka is in the outer prahdra. As the devotee moves to the right of 
Mukkurini Vin ayaka, to the right of the devotee, there are eleven li/i gas. At the back of 
the Mukkurini Vin Ayaka, in the right corner is the sanctum of Adi ParaSakti. She is 
seated with the left leg folded and the right leg hanging down loose. The right hand holds 
the lotus in kat aka hasta and the left hand is in varada hasta (patdaka inverted). In dance 
terminology, the sitting pose is aindra mal dala and in pratimd laks ana it is sukhasana 


pose. 


Kalyana Sundarar: In the outer prahdara, to the back of Mukkurini Vinayaka is the 
Kalyana Sundarar Temple. The marriage scene of Mimaks 1 and Siva with Vis nu 
performing the kanyaddna (giving girl in marriage) is seen. The postures are described 
thus: Vis nu is shown holding the kamandalu (vessel) in his right hand in kuvi 
patakalalapadma hasta. The other hand is on the left thigh. He is represented standing 
beside Parvati in samapdda sthinaka. Siva is shown standing beside Parvatt with four 
hands where the upper hands hold a/fkusa and m/ ga (deer) in kapittha hasta. The other 
left hand is on the left thigh and the right hand in patdaka is placed below Parvati’s right 
hand, which is also in pataka. The left hand of Parvatt is in do/ 4d hasta. Here, the 
Sr figara rasa is seen in the whole figure of Parvati. In iconography, Vis nu is seen in 
samabhali ga, samapada sthinaka with the right hand in vismaya hasta and the left hand 
in katyavalambita hasta. Siva is also shown in samabhari ga with the upper two hands in 
kat aka hasta and the lower right hand is placed below the right hand of Parvatr and the 
lower left hand is in katyavalambita hasta. The left hand of Parvati is in do/ 4a hasta and 
she is represented standing in atibhali ga. 

Nat araja: Next to Kalyan a Sundarar’s sannidhi is the hundred-pillared hall (meditation 


hall) where the dancing Nat araja is seen with Parvati. The dancing Nat araja is 
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described thus: The right leg of the lord is placed on the back of a demon called 
Muyalaga and the left leg is raised and in the upper right hand he holds a kettle-drum or 
udukkai in Qamaru hasta or si/hamukha’s mouth opened. In the upper left hand, he 
carries a fire pot (agni) in pralambha hasta. The lower right hand is held in the pataka 
hasta while the lower left hand is bent across to the right in the position of an elephant’s 
trunk, its fingers pointing below towards the left leg which is raised in a dancing position. 
Parvati is seen holding a flower in the right hand in kapittha hasta and the left hand is in 


dol a hasta. 


When seen from the view of iconography, dancing Nat araja is seen with four 
hands where the upper right hand holds the dZamaru hasta (udukkai) and the upper left 
hand holds ardhacandra hasta (agni). The lower right hand is in abhaya hasta and the 
lower left hand is in gaja hasta or the elephant trunk. The right leg is placed on the 
ground in kS ipta and the left leg is raised. Parvatt is seen holding a flower in the right 


hand using the kat akalsi/7ha karna hasta and the left hand is in do/ a hasta. 


To the rear of Mukkurini Vinayaka and next to the hundred pillared /ma/7 Japa is 
the Navagraha sannidhi. The devotee turns to his right side and walks along the passage 
where he/she sees the eleven lif gas, Agni Virabhadrar,” Agora Virabhadrar and Urdhva 
Tan d avamirti in the outer prahara. The deities displayed on the inner wall of the outer 
prahara parallel to the placement of the Navagrahas are as follows: li/iga, Parvati, 
Murukan seated on the peacock, Murukan and Pal ani Ant avar. Then there is the 
entrance to the sanctum of SundareSvar. On the other side of the entrance, Vin ayaka, 
lifiga and Parvati, and Lin godhbava are seen. After the dars$an of Lin godhbava, as the 
devotee turns to his right, Mukkurini Vinayakar is seen on the left. If one sees the outline 


of the temple, these positions will be clear. 


Pal ani Ant avar: Pal ani Ant avar or Murukah is represented with two hands where 
the right hand is in kat aka hasta (cenkol) and the left hand is in kat yavalambita hasta. 
He is found in the standing posture named vaisakha posture. With reference to dance, he 


is represented in samapdda sthinaka with the right hand in kapittha and the left hand in 


°° Agni Virabhadrar is an aspect assumed by Siva to avenge the death of Parvatt and to destroy the sacrifice 
organized by Daksa, Parvati’s father. When Virabhadrar came to the sacrificial area, Daks a was 
transformed into a goat. 
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ardhacandra on the waist. Vin ayaka is found with the same features as described earlier 


in his normal form. 
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Lin godbhava: Lin godbhava is the agni form of Siva where the top part of the head and 
the bottom most part of the leg is not to be found by Vis nu and Brahma. Siva is 
represented standing in a circle of fire with four hands, where the upper right hand holds 
alikusa (hook) in kapittha hasta and the left hand holds m/ ga (deer) in the kapittha 
hasta. The lower right hand is in pataka and the lower left hand is in ardhacandra placed 
on the thigh. In iconographic form, he is represented in samapdada sthainaka with the 


upper hands in kat aka and the lower hands in abhaya hasta and urit hasta. 


The devotee enters the next prahara of the temple of SundaréSvar. To the left of 
the devotee is the Adikara Nandi. Adikara Nandi is represented in samapdada with the 
hands in aiijali hasta. Beside him is the female deity with kapittha hasta in her left hand 
and do/ 4 in her right hand. The devotee turns to the left and sees the image of Strya with 
Us a Devi and Prathyus a on the either side of him. Sirya is represented with a pair of 
hands, holding a lotus flower in each hand in kapittha hasta (dance) and kat aka hasta 
(iconography). Stirya is found in the standing posture named samapdada sthanaka. The 
devotee takes a right turn where the sixty-three Nayanmars are found in their natural 


poses. Then three 1i/ gas are seen in the prahara. The image of Sarasvati is also seen. 


Sarasvati 

Sarasvat1 is represented as seated in ardha padmasana with her four hands. The upper 
right hand holds aks amdla (rosary beads), the upper left hand holds white lotus, the 
lower right hand holds the vyakhydna hasta and the lower left hand holds the pustaka 
(books). The right hand holding aks amadla and padma is in si/7a karna hasta, the hand 
holding the pustaka is also in si//a kara hasta. In dancing terms, she is represented 
seated with legs folded and the upper hands in kapittha hasta and the lower right hand in 


haltkasya hasta and the lower left hand opened in si/%amukha hasta. 


There are the santhina kuravarkal, Parvati in her natural form, sapta mdadhars, 
three Vin ayakas in his natural form. The images of Vin ayaka, Murukan , Ampal are 
found standing in their normal forms. The images of Siva, Parvatt and Candikésvarar are 
found where Siva and Parvati are found sitting. The utsava miirti of Siva and Parvati are 
found in their usual natural forms. Then comes the deity Murukan with Val | i and 
Deivanai on the either side of him in their natural postures. It is followed by the Sodasa 


lifigas, that is, sixteen li/igas. Then comes the Paficamukha Lin ga followed by Muthu 
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Skanda (Murukan in his usual form standing and Val | i and Deivanai found on either 
side). Following the Muthu Skanda sannidhi is the Jvara Lin ga. Then comes the Jvara 


Deva who is a rare figure of a Hindu deity representing Siva. 


Jvara Deva: Jvara Deva is a three-headed image of Siva with four hands. At present only 
two hands remain which hold trisiila (trident) in the right hand and small vessel in the left 
hand. The three heads include two animal heads emerging laterally from behind the 
human head. The head on the right is that of a lion while the other one seems to be that of 
an antelope. When seen as a dancer, the hasta held in the hand of Jvara Deva is somewhat 
mus t i or kapittha while holding the trident and kuvi pataka/lalapadma while holding the 
kamandalu. To see from the point of view of iconography the hasta looks like si/7ma 
karna or kat aka while holding the trident and vismaya while holding the kamand alu. 
Then there is the Sundara Mahalin ga in the form of li/i ga with Parvati and the Nandi to 
the front of the [lif ga. 

Gah galadhar: Gah galadhar, a form of Siva, is found with four hands. The upper hands 
hold Zamaru and trisiila in kat akalsimha karn a and the lower left hand holds kapdla in 
vismaya hasta. In dance, the hastas used to depict Gah galadhar are kapittha for holding 


damaru and trisiila and kuvi pataka for holding the kapala. A dog is seen near the image. 


Next is the Kasi VisSvanathar and Kasi Visalaks 1 sannidhi. The lifiga is seen with 
Nandi to the front. Gan apati and Murukan are present on the right and left sides of the 
lifiga. Gan apati is seen seated and Murukan is seen seated on the peacock with six 
heads and twelve hands (six pairs of hands). Then there is the sannidhi for 
Daks in amuirti. The Daks ih amuirti in this sanctum is known as Metha Daks in amurti. 
The pratima lakSana and atigikabhinaya of the deities mentioned above have been 


described earlier. 


Siddhar: Siddhar is represented as seated in sukhdasana with two hands, the right in 
abhaya and the left in nidrda hasta resting on the mace. In dancing form, he is represented 
with the right hand in pataka hasta and the left hand in do/ a placed on the gada (mace). 

Durga: Durga is represented as standing in samapdda with four hands, where the upper 
hands hold kartarimukha for holding the conch and discus and the lower hands in abhaya 
(pataka) and varada (pataka inverted). Then there is a way that leads to Kalyan a 


Sundarar. Without taking diversion, if the devotee moves from Durgai Amman’s 
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sannidhi, there iS the sannidhi for Candikesvarar. 
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Candikésvarar: CandikeSvarar is seated in sukhasana with the hands in kat aka holding 
the axe and varada or sometimes resting on the thighs in nidra hasta. While depicting in 
dance, CandikéSvarar is represented as seated in aindra mal dala with the right hand in 
kapittha and the left hand in pataka inverted or sometimes in do/ a hasta. The devotee 
finds nearly fifty-one lif gas followed by the image of Mahalaks mi in padmasana pose 
with flowers in both the upper hands. In the corner there is the Ratna sabha where the 
dancing Nat araja is seen with left leg lifted and the other features the same as described 
earlier. Sivakami is found beside the dancing god. 

Bhairava: Bhairava is represented with four hands where the upper right hand holds the 
kettle-drum in kat aka and the upper left hand holds the noose in kat aka, while the 
lower right hand has the trident in kat aka hasta and the lower left hand has the cup or 
skull in pallava hasta. He is represented as standing. While depicting in dancing 
techniques, he is represented with the upper two hands in kat aka hasta and the lower 
right hand in kapittha hasta and the lower left hand in kuvi patdaka or si//amukha opened 
with fingers slightly bent. 

Candra, Kartikai and Rohini: Candra is represented with four hands where the upper 
hands hold abhaya and varada in the right and left respectively. Kartikai is found with the 
left hand in kat aka and the right hand in do/ a; while Rohint is found with the left hand 
in do/ 4 and the right hand in kat aka. 


There is a li/i ga and finally the devotee comes back to the entrance. In the kanaka 
sabha, Nat araja is found dancing with Parvati beside him. Here Nat araja is seen lifting 
his right leg and dancing. This is the speciality of the temple. Usually Nat araja is found 
lifting the left leg. Only in Madurai, in the Minaks 1 SundaréSvar Temple, Nat araja is 
found to lift the right leg. The other positions are the same as usual. Parallel to the kanaka 
sabha is the velli ambala sabha where again the dancing Nat araja is seen dancing with 


the right leg lifted. 


5.2.4 STUDY OF THE TEMPLES OF MURUKAN 
The temples of Murukan selected for the study are the three temples from the df upat ai 


vit uw" shrines of Tamilnadu, namely the Str Subrahmanya Svami Temple at 


* The df upat ai vit u shrines of Tamilnadu are the ancient shrines of Murukan referred to in the Tamil 
literatures of the Sah gam period. The six centers of Murukan cult extolled in early literature are 
Parah kunt am, Ciralaivay, Avinankuti, Erakam, Kunrutoratal and Pal amutircolai. Today these places are 
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Tiruccendur, Subrahman ya Svami Temple in Tirupparah kunr am, and the Svaminatha 


Temple at Svamimalai. 


5.2.4.1 SrT Subrahman ya Svami Temple in Tirucendur 

Among the six places in Tamilnadu where Murukan has taken abode, Tirucendur is the 
second of the six sacred abodes dedicated to Lord Murukan . It is a famous Murukan 
sthala, Situated on the sea shore in Tirunelveli District. Some of the other names of this 
sthala are Sentil, Alaivai, Tirusentil, Tiruciralavai, Tirusentilur, Jayanthipuram, SrT Santi 
Nagar and Sandanacalam. Murukan is also known by the name of Cen Ten; the place 
where he dwells is Centu Il which later became Sentil, Sentilur, Sentur and Centir. The 


origin of the sthala is dealt with in brief here according to the Kanda Purda/a. 


Sthala Purana 

According to the advice of Sukracarya (the family guru of Surapadma), Surapadma 
performed a severe penance thinking of Lord Siva, with his brothers. Due to his penance, 
he got a boon from Lord Siva that he could live and rule for a thousand and eight years; 
nobody could kill him except Siva and he could change his form to anything at any time. 
Siirapadma then created a lot of problems for the devas and, unable to tolerate the 
problems, the devas ran to Lord Siva and told him their difficulties. Seeing the pitiable 
state of the devas, Siva created six flames from his third eye. The six flames came from 
Satjota, Vamadéeva, Tatpurus a, Isina, Agora, and Jammuka Siva, the different forms of 
Siva. Siva told the Vayudeva and the Agnideva to let the six flames in the Galiga. The 
Gali ga carried the flames and let them in the Saravana Poigai. The six flames turned into 
six children and they started crawling in six lotuses. The Kartikai girls fed the six 
children. Goddess Parvati took the six children and made them into one body with six 
faces and named him Kanda. At the request of the devas, Goddess Parvati gave the child 
her weapon, the vel (spear) and sent him to kill Stirapadma. Murukah went with his army 


and settled in Tirucentur where he fought against Sirapadma, defeated him and made him 


supposed to be associated with mythological events as noted below. The six abodes of Murukan are Palani 
(Murukan obtaining the fruit of wisdom and appearing as dnt i, a person owing nothing of his own, is the 
main theme); Svamimalai (Murukan teaching the meaning of pra/ ava to Siva); Tirucendur (Devasenapati 
aspect and rendition of Stirapadma), Parah kunt am (Murukan ’s marriage with Dévaséna), Tiruttani 
(Murukan ’s marriage with Valli), and Pal amutircolai (Murukah ’s holy darsana in the company of two 
wives). The above information is gathered from Raju Kalidos, “The Iconography of Skanda-Murukan : 
Flashes of Insight,” The Journal of the Institute of Asian studies, 
http://www .murugan.org/research/kalidos.htm. 
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a cock. He held him in his hands and also made him his vahana (vehicle). Thus this 


sthala originated in Tirucentur. 


The Azigikabhinaya and the Pratimd Laks ana of the Miila Beras 

The devotee enters the temple and finds the guards of the main deity by name Vira 
Marthandar and Vira Kesari at the entrance of the ardha ma dapa. The guards are found 
standing in samapdda sthanaka with two hands. The right hand is in siict and the left 
hand is in nidra hasta placed on the mace. Then the devotee enters the main sanctum 


where he/she finds the /miila bera of Lord S anmukhan . 


S anmukhan: S anmukhan is found in samabhal ga pose with six pairs of hands. A vel 
is placed in the right hand and the corresponding left hand is in varada. Val | i and 
Deivanai are found on either side of the god. To the right of the main sanctum, there is the 
sannidhi for Murukan where he is found in standing posture. In front of this sannidhi 


there are images of a crow, a peacock and a Nandi. 


To the left of the sannidhi there is the sannidhi of Nat araja where the devotee 
finds Lord Nat araja in dancing posture with Parvatl to his left and Vin ayaka to his right. 
The icon of Daks inh amuirti is found in his usual form in front of the sannidhi of 


Murukan . Sani$var is found as one proceeds from the Nat araja sannidhi. 


Sanisvar: Sani$var is found in standing posture with two hands. The right hand is in 
abhaya hasta and the left hand is in varada hasta. Vajrayudha is seen placed in the right 
hand. A crow is found in front of Sanisvar. 

Bhairava: Bhairava is found in standing posture in samabhaliga with four hands. The 
upper right hand holds a/’kusa and the upper left hand holds antelope in kaf aka hasta. 
The lower right hand holds trisiila in kat aka hasta and the lower left hand holds kapdla 
in vismaya hasta. A dog is found behind the icon of Bhairava. Then there is the sannidhi 
for the dancing Nat araja in his usual form. Parvati is found to the left of the dancing 
Nat araja and a sage is found to the right. 

Candikésvar: CandikesSvar is found sitting in sukhdsana posture with two hands. The 
right hand holds a/ikusa in kat aka hasta and the left hand holds the varada hasta. In 
dance, CandikéeSvar is said to be in aindra man dala in araimandi. The two hands are in 


kapittha and  patdka inverted in the right and the left hands. 
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Mayiiranathar Mayilai Tirumurukan: Murukan is found standing in front of a 
peacock in samabhali ga with four hands. The upper hands are found with vajra and Sakti 
in the right and the left hands respectively. The lower hands hold abhaya and varada 
hasta. While depicting in dance, Murukan is found in vaisakha sthanaka with four hands. 
The upper hands hold kartarimukha hasta and the lower right hand holds pataka and the 
lower left hand holds pataka inverted. 


There is a separate sannidhi for Goddess Deivanai Ampal in her usual form. There 
is Vadapurisvar sannidhi and Ekambaranathar sannidhi where Siva is manifested in lif ga 
form found to the rear of the Deivanai sannidhi. There are sannidhis for VedapuriSvar, 
Visalaks i Amman, Kasi VisSvanathar and Sankara Narayan ar. Visalaks i Amman is 
found in standing posture with two hands where the right hand is in kat aka hasta and the 
left hand is in do/ 4 hasta. There is the sannidhi for Val | i in her usual form. 


Balasubrahman ya Svami’s sannidhi is found near the Val | i sannidhi. 


Balasubrahman ya Svami 

Balasubrahmanh ya is found in standing posture with four hands. The upper hands hold 
vajra and Sakti in the right and the left hands in kartarimukha hasta. The lower hands 
hold varada hasta in the right hand and the left hand holds uri hasta. While depicting in 
dance, Balasubrahman ya is found in vaisakha ma dala and with four hands where the 
upper hands are in kartarimukha hasta and the lower right hand is in pataka inverted and 
the lower left hand is in ardhacandra hasta placed on the thigh. 

Venkat acalapati: Vis nu is found in standing posture with four hands. The upper right 
hand holds cakra and the upper left hand holds sa/ku in kartarimukha hasta. The lower 
right hand is in abhaya hasta and the lower left hand is in urii hasta/katydvalambita 
hasta. Garud a, his vaihana, is found in front of this sannidhi. 

Vin ayaka: Vin ayaka is found in la/ itasana with four hands as usual. A specialty is that 


Siddhi, the wife of Vin ayaka, is found seated on his left thigh. 


In one of the praharas, the devotee finds the icon of Arunagirinathar. There are 
sannidhis for Vanmiganathar and Sani$var where Siva is manifested in the form of [ili ga. 
Unnamalai Amman is found with two hands. The right hand is in kat aka hasta and the 


left hand is in do/ 4d hasta. Then there is the sannidhis for Arunacalésvar and Uma 
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Mahésvari, TirukaladiSsvar, Tirumilanathar and Minaks i Amman, Somasundar, 


Banuké$var and Manonman i Amman, and Anmalih ga. 


Siirasammharamiirti: This is a fight scene where Murukan is found seated on the 
peacock with the vel in the left hand and the vajra in the right hand. The opposite party is 
the rakS as (demon) who is found in dl:da man dala with two hands. The right hand of 
the rakS as holds the trident and the left hand holds the shield in mus ti hasta. While 
depicting in dance, the rakSas is found in garuda man dala with both the hands 


stretched diagonally in mus ¢ i. 


Then there is the one hundred and eight li/fga Mahadeva, followed by Siddhi 
Vih ayaka. Siddhi is found seated to the right of the standing Vin ayaka. Siddhi is found 
seated in sukhdsana posture with the right hand in kat aka posture and the left hand 


placed on the left thigh. Vin ayaka is found in his usual posture with four hands. 


5.2.4.2 Subrahman ya Svami Temple in Tirupparan kunt am 
Another df upat ai vit u is Tirupparan kunr am. Tirupparah kunt am is adjacent to 


Madurai with lofty hills surrounding it. It is famous for the Subramah ya Svami Temple. 


Architectural Details 

Tirupparah kunt am was one of the fourteen sthalas of the Pandyas. The temple is 
situated at the foot of the hill. The hill is called the Tirupurah giri, the Kanda Madanam 
and the Kanda Malai. The whole structure of a rock is cut into a temple, with hollowed 
out pillars, platforms and inner shrines. Lord Siva is called Pal amgirinathar. The temple 
consists of the Asthina Man d apa, Tiruvatci Man d apa, Kampatati Man d apa, Maha 
Man d apa, Ardha Man d apa, the sanctum of Murukan , the sanctum of Durga or 


Kor r avai, Kar paka Vin Ayaka, Paval a Kanivai Perumal and Cattiyagirisvar. 


The Asthana Man d apa is in front of the svami where beautiful sculptures portray 
purdahic episodes. The miila sthana is an inspiring sight. At a height are seen Murukal , 
Deivanai and Sage Narada; the divine marriage of Murukan and Deivanai is conducted. 
The Sun God and the Moon God shower flowers on the couple. Nearby there is the 
sannidhi of Goddess Durga and the sannidhi of Kar paka Vin ayaka. Next is the sannidhi 


of Parah kunr anathar facing the east. Opposite to the Siva sannidhi, there is the sannidhi 
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for Pava/ a Kanivai Perumal (Lord Vis nu). Standing in front of Murukan , one can 


worship all the deities at the same time. 


Sthala Purana 

According to the Devakant am Kanda Puran a, the origin of the sthala is as follows. 
After killing the asura Siirapadma at Tirucendur, Murukan came to Tirupparah kunt am 
at the request of Brahma and sages. Indra was very happy as Murukan had killed the 
asura Stirapadma and restored the heavenly kingdom to Indra. Therefore, he wanted to 
give his daughter Deivanai in marriage to Murukan . At the request of Brahma, Narada, 
and the sages, Murukan married Deivanai at Tirupparah kunr am. Thus, the sthala came 


into existence. 


The Azigikabhinaya and the Pratimd Laks ana of the Miila Beras 
The arigikabhinaya and pratima laks ana of the miilavars of the Subrahman ya temple 


at Tirupparah kunr am are discussed in the following paragraphs. 


Srr Karuppana Svami: The image worshipped in the Asthina Man dapa is Sri 
Karuppana Svami. Sri Karuppana Svami is in sama Siras with samapdda sthinaka. He 
holds the axe and the mace (gadd) in his right and left hands respectively. The mudrd 
held in dance is mus f i in the right hand and kuvi pataka in the left hand. In iconography, 
Sri Karuppana Svami is in samapdda sthdnaka with samabhaliga posture and hands 
holding the axe and mace in the right and the left hands respectively. The hastas held in 
the right and the left hands are mus tf i and abhaya hasta respectively. 

Vinayaka: Beside Sri Karuppana Svami is the image of Vin ayaka. Vin ayaka is 
represented as seated in la/ itasana pose with four hands in which the upper right and left 
hands hold a/ kusa (hook) and pasa (noose) respectively. The lower right and left hands 
hold the modaka (pudding) and the broken tusk. The mudras in the upper hands of 
Vil ayaka are kapittha hasta and in the lower right and left hands are kuvi pataka and 
kapittha. He is said to be in sama Siras. In iconographic representation, he is depicted 
with kat aka hasta in the upper right and left hands and vismaya and kat aka hasta in the 
lower right and left hands. Then comes the Tiruvatcr Man d apa. There is a teppakulam (a 
holy pond found in most temples) and to the right of the teppakulam is Siddhi Vin ayaka. 
Siddhi Vin ayaka is represented with four hands. He holds a mango, bunches of flowers, a 


sugarcane and ellurunt ai (an eatable) in his hands. 
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Mahalaks mi: Mahalaks mi is seen behind the image of Vin ayaka. She is represented as 
seated with one pair of hands holding the lotus in kapittha hasta and another pair of hands 
are in pataka hasta, in which one pataka is found erect (the fingers pointing the sky) and 
the other pataka are inverted, that is, the fingers point to the floor. The sitting posture is 
ardha padmasana. In iconographic description, Mahalaks mt is represented with kat aka 
hastas in both the upper hands and abhaya hasta and varada hasta in the lower right and 
left hands respectively. She is seated in padmdasana posture. In the Kampatati Man d apa, 
there are steps that lead straight to the main sanctum. On either side of the steps are the 
images of Andarabharanar Svami, also known as Bhita Sumathi Pati, and Sri Anukkai 
Vin ayaka to the left of the devotee and Ugramiuirti Svami to the right of the devotee. 
Ugramuirti Svami: The Ugramuirti Svami is represented with pataka hasta in the right 
hand, with the left hand resting on something in pataka hasta. The image is seen in 
samapada sthanaka with raudra (anger) rasa (sentiment) on the face. In iconographic 
form, Ugramiirti is represented with abhaya hasta and vismaya hasta resting on 
something. When the devotee climbs the steps and reaches the peak of the kampattati 
man dapa, the sanctums of Murukan , Durgai Amman, Kar paka Vin Ayaka, Pava/ a 
Kanivai Perumal and CattiyagiriSvar are seen. Each sanctum is described hereunder with 
respect to the af gikabhinaya and pratima laks ana. 

Murukan: The sanctum of Murukan represents Murukan in sitting posture with sage 
Narada (to the right of Murukah ) and Deivanai (to the left of Murukan ) near him. Stirya 
and Candra are found above the sanctum of Murukan . Murukan is represented as seated 
with the left leg folded and the right leg hanging down. In dance, Murukan is depicted as 
aindra sthainaka. He is represented with four hands. In the upper right and left hands, 
Murukah is found with Sakti (weapon) and vajra (thunderbolt) and with vel (spear) in his 
lower right hand and pus pa (flower) in his lower left hand. His lower left hand rests on 
his left folded leg. The mudras used are kartarimukha in the upper two hands and pataka 
(spear) and sarpasirS a holding (flower) in the lower right and left hands respectively. 
Sama Siras and sama df S ti are found. Deivanai is found seated in parsvasiict mal Qala. 
Her right hand holds pus pa in kapittha and the left hand holds puS pa in sarpasirS a 
hasta. Sage Narada is also found in parsvasiict mal dala with left hand in kapittha 


holding flower and right hand in ha/7kdasya. 


When depicted in iconographic terms, Murukan is represented as seated in 


sukhasana pose of the sitting posture, with the upper hands in kartarimukha mudrda 
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holding Sakti, vajrdayudham and the lower right and left hands in abhaya and varada hasta 
respectively. Sage Narada is found seated in garuddsana and his left hand is in kapittha 
holding flower and his right hand is in vyakhyana or cil mudra. Deivanai, the wife of 
Murukan , is also found seated in garudasana posture with the right hand in kapittha 


mudra and the left hand in varada hasta. 


Durga Amman: In the Durga Amman’s sannidhi, she is represented with four hands. 
The upper hands carry conch and discus in the right and the left hands respectively and 
the lower hands are in the abhaya and varada hastas. She is represented standing on the 
head of a buffalo (Mahis asuramardin1). In Bharatanatyam, she is depicted with 
kartarimukha mudrda and with the lower arms with pataka and inverted pataka. Her feet 
are in samapdda sthanaka. In iconographic representation, her upper arms are represented 
in kartarimukha mudrd and the lower ones in abhaya and varada hasta. 

Kar paka Vin ayaka: The next sannidhi is that of Kar paka Vih ayaka seated on a lotus 
pedestal in padmasana pose. The lower left hand holds kuvi pataka holding a wood apple 
and the lower right hand holds kapittha holding a sugarcane. The sitting posture is called 
padmasana or butterfly position in Bharatanatyam. While representing in iconographic 
form, both the upper hands are not found and only the lower hands are found. The lower 
left hand is in vismaya hasta holding the modaka and the lower right hand is in kat aka 


holding the sugarcane. The sitting position is padmasanda. 


In this sannidhi, Hanuman is found holding the Sanjivi mountain with the right 
hand in pataka hasta with the left hand hanging down loosely. Adjacent to the sanctum of 
Kar paka Vin ayaka is the Cattiyagirisvar sannidhi where there is a lifiga. Behind the 
liriga is the sculpture of Siva and Parvati on the wall. The li/iga is said to face east. 
Paval a Kanivai Perumal is found facing the west and is placed near Murukan ’s 
sannidhi. Sridevi and Bhtidevi are found on either side of Paval a Kanivai Perumal and 
sage Madhanh gar is found. The positions of the sanctums will be clearer when the temple 


maps are viewed. 
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Vis nu: Vis nu” is represented with conch and discus in the upper right and left hands 
in kartarimukha hasta. The lower left hand is in kuvi pataka (resting on the mace) and the 


lower right hand is in pataka hasta inverted. He is represented as the sthanaka miirti here. 


°° Vis nu is also called by several names such as Perumal, Govind a, Hari and Sarah gapani. 
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In iconographic terms, Vis Nn u is represented with kartarimukha in the upper hands. The 
lower left hand is in nidra hasta and the lower right hand is in abhaya hasta. To the left 
of the Andarabharanar sannidhi, there are steps that go to the right of the main sanctum. 
There are steps that lead to the S anmukhan sannidhi. 

Sanmukhan: S anmukhan is found with six heads and six pairs of hands in standing 
posture. Val | i and Deivanai are found on the two sides of S anmukhan . Peacock is not 
seen in this sannidhi. In general, the emblems fitted to the hands of S anmukhan are 
twenty six in total. They are (i) Four mudras: abhaya, varada, urii and kat i; (ii) Fifteen 
weapons: Sakti, vajra, Siila, khad ga, ketaka, cakra, salikh, afi kuSa, tomara (an iron club 
or javelin), pasa, bana, dhanus , hala and danda; (iii) Seven others: kukkut a, 
kukkut advaja, sruva, japamala, aranim, purnakurbha, nilotpala, pus pabana and 
ikS ucapa (Sugarcane bow).’° In dance, S anmukhan is represented in sama Siras and 


samapada sthanaka. The six pairs of hands are described as follows. 


Right hand Left hand 
Kartarimukha (Sakti) Kartarimukha (Vajra) 
Kapittha (Bow) Kapittha (Arrow) 
Mus t i (Shield) Mus t i (knife) 
Pataka (Hen) Pataka (flag) 

Pataka Pataka inverted 


S anmukhan is represented in iconographic terms in samapdda sthanaka. The hands are 


described thus: 
Right hand Left hand 
Kartarimukha (Sakti) Kartarimukha (Vajra) 
Kat aka (Bow) Kat aka (Arrow) 
Mus t i (Shield) Mus t i (Knife) 
Pataka (Hen) 
Abhaya Varada 


°° Repetition of the same weapon or emblem in right and left hands is possible. 
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Val | iis found in sama Siras with atibhaliga pose. She is represented with the 
right hand in do/ 4 hasta and the left hand in kapittha in Bharatanatyam and the same 
hand in kat aka in iconography. Deivanai is found in sama Siras in atibhali ga pose. She 
is represented with the left hand in do/ a hasta and the right hand in kapittha in 
Bharatanatyam and the same hand in kat aka in iconography. Adjacent to the 
S anmukhan sannidhi, we find lif gas, Ampal, Rahu, Ketu, Sani$var, Sentiland avar and 
Kartikéya. Rahu is described in the Br hadisvar temple of Tanjore and Sanisvar is 
described in the JambukesSvar temple of Tiruvan n amalai. In this temple also the above 


mentione deities are found in the same postures. 


Sentilant avar: Sentilan t avar is found standing in samabhali ga with four hands. The 
upper right and left hands hold Sakti and vajra in kartarimukha. The lower right hand is in 
abhaya and lower left hand is in varada. The vel (spear) is placed in the abhaya hand. In 
dance, the posture of Sentilant avar is samapdda sthanaka with the upper arms in 
kartarimukha and the two lower arms in pataka and pataka inverted. Kartikeya is found 
with the same hands but seated on the peacock, his vehicle, in sukhasana pose. In dance, 
the posture of Kartikeya is aindra mal dala. The Goddess Ampal is seen with kapittha in 
the right hand and do/ 4 in the left. 

Annapirani: To the left of the main sanctum, the sanctum of An n apiiran i is found. 
Ann apiirani is found seated with the left leg folded and the right leg hanging loosely 
down. She is represented with four hands, the upper ones in kapittha, holding ali kusa in 
the right and pasa in the left. The lower hands are in pataka (blessing) on the right, and 
kapittha, holding the ladle on the left. In iconographic terms, the hands are in kat aka 
hasta, the lower right being in abhaya and the lower left being in kat aka hasta. 
Govardanambikai: Passing through the sanctum of An n apuiran i, the devotee enters the 
sanctum of Avut ar Nayaki or Govardanambikai sannidhi. Govard anambikai is 
represented with kapittha in the right hand, holding a flower and do/ 4 hasta in the left 
hand. In iconography, the right hand of the goddess holds kat aka and the left hand do/ a 
hasta. She stands in samapada and atibhartiga. Beside the sanctum of Avutar Nayaki, 
there is the sanctum for Siddhi Vin ayaka and li/ga. The daligikabhinaya and pratima 
laks ana for Siddhi Vin ayaka are the same as that for Vin ayaka. When coming out of 
the sanctum, there is the sannidhi for Somaskanda where the icons of Siva, Murukan and 


Parvati are found. 
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Somaskanda: Siva is seated in sukhasana pose with the left leg folded and is represented 
with four hands. The upper two hands are in kartarimukha hasta, holding the ali kusa in 
the right and the deer in the left. The lower right hand is in pataka hasta and the lower left 
hand is in kapittha. Parvati is found seated in sukhasana pose with the right leg folded 
and the left leg hanging loose. She is represented with two hands in kapittha hasta. 
Murukan is found at the centre in araimandi pose, that is, KS ipta (half sitting with knees 
bent and turned apart) or dyata mal Qala. When described in iconographic terms, he is 
said to stand in vaitastika sthanaka with knees slightly bent. Both the hands are found in 


kartarimukha holding Sakti in the right and vajra in the left. 


Beside the Somaskanda sannidhi, there is the sannidhi for Vin ayaka, who is 
found in standing posture. The iconographic description is the same for the standing 
Vin ayaka as explained earlier. The images of Daks in amdrti, Murukan, Val | i, 
Deivanai, Durga, Candra, US a, Siirya, Prathyus a and Vin ayaka are found just parallel 
to the left of the main sanctum images. The icons of Bhairava, sages, Vis nN u, Nat araja 
and Parvati are found parallel to the right of the main sanctum. While coming down the 
steps at the centre, to the left of the devotee are the icons of Ugramurti Svami, 
Meykant a Siva, Arulananda Siva, Maraijhanasambanda Siva, and Umapati Siva. The 


last four icons are named Santana Accharayarkal. 


Subrahman ya and Deivanai: As the devotee moves in the same direction, the utsava 
sannidhi of Subrahman ya and Deivanai is seen. Both of them are seen in standing pose. 
Murukan is represented with four hands where the upper right and left hands hold Sakti 
and vajra and the lower right and left hands are in abhaya and varada. Deivanai is 
represented with the right hand in kat aka holding flower and the left is hald in do/ 4 
hasta. When depicted in dance, Murukan is represented with kartarimukha hasta in the 
upper hands and patdka and pataka inverted in the lower right and left hands. Deivanai is 
represented with kapittha in the right hand and do/ 4 hasta in the left hand. Both the 


deities are found in samapdda. 


55 Conclusion 
The Indian temples stand as a testimony to the great cultural heritage of India and are a 
phenomenon of an Age of Faith. They are the prolific symbols of the Hindu religion. The 


basic rite of Hinduism is worshipping god through various rituals and that worship has 
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strengthened the relationship between god, matter and soul. A worshipper who 
participates in the whole circumbulatory rites and ritual processes that are conducted in 
the temples for the miila beras in the garbhagr has and the icons in the subsidiary 
sanctums is believed to intake the divine qualities into himself, such as resoluteness, 
conscientiousness, dedication, purification and finally attainment of liberation. SO, it is 
clear that the temple is a place where the abstract forms are transformed into aspects of 
divinity. The same transformation of abstract forms into aspects of divinity is effected by 
the fine art of dancing also, particularly the Bharatanatyam, which is inspired by and 
governed by the manifestations of the gods and goddesses represented iconographically in 
temple art and sculpture. So the two fine arts are complementary in their service to 


humanity as well as religion. 
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CHAPTER VI 


CONCLUSION 


6.1 Introduction 

India is a land of ancient civilization. Its philosophy, religion, literature, art and architecture 
show its specific Indian character. Religion plays a pivotal role in the life of the people. The 
Hindu temple is a unique creation of the Indian mind. The Hindu temple serves as a link 
between the human and the Divine, between earthly life and divine life, and between the actual 
and the ideal. It is both an object of veneration and a work of art. It is looked up as a place 
where god dwells on earth to bless humankind. It is a palace of the gods and goddesses with 


their divine and graceful appearance. 


The temple is a sacred place where spiritual transformation takes place in a devotee. 
The central place of the temple is the garbhagt ha. The garbhagr ha contains the form and 
the potency of the divine. The devotees come to the temple for varied reasons. For example, 
for spiritual realization, inner awakening and self fulfillment, to offer prayers and petitions to 
god or goddess, to express their inner desires, to communicate faith in god, and also for social 


togetherness. The devotees enter the temple with hearts full of bhakti or devotion. 


The temple is described as the body of god in cosmic form. The devotee experiences 
the power of the Supreme Being in him/her while entering the temple and continues to move 
around the praharas (circumambulatory passages). Besides this, the devotee also sees the 
devotion and fervent feelings of other devotees who seek spiritual solace in the precincts of the 
temple. The sikhara (the spire) of the temple represents the aspiration and ascent of the 
devotee from earthly existence to the spiritual plane of pure and deathless consciousness. The 
kalasa (ornamental pot found in finials and capitals) placed perpendicularly on the 
garbhagr ha represents the vessel of deathlessness, and it stands as the symbol of spiritual 


victory. 
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During the rite of circumambulation the devotee halts in front of each shrine of the 
parivara devatas (gods related in family) and prays to the deity for the specific purpose for 
which that particular deity is installed in that shrine. For example, if the devotee comes across 
the shrine of Vin ayaka, the prayers of the devotee would mostly be to remove the obstacles 


that hinder the growth of his/her life and to bestow wisdom on him/her. 


As and when the devotee approaches the interior building, he/she gets immersed in its 
space and gets exposed to the impact of the pillars and the walls of the mal Japa. While 
coming closer to the garbhagr ha, the devotee experiences a sort of silence and a spiritual 
vibration in his/her mind. To be clearer, the devotee moves around the temple, visiting the 
various deities installed, and, after a long process of walking, enters the ardha-ma/ dapa and 
moves towards the womb of the temple where he/she stops bodily and psychologically. There 
the devotee halts at the doorframe of the garbhagr ha and there he/she is separated from the 
miila bera in the garbhagr ha. At this point the devotee forgets self and everything around 
him/her and experiences the saks atkara (the fulfillment out of the direct darsan of the Lord). 
The devotee reaches a state of trance in seeing the Almighty. The devotee becomes one with 
the sacred architecture together with the images in the garbhag/ ha. Then the devotee leaves 
the temple with the full satisfaction of the union with the Lord on the physical plane as well as 


in the spiritual plane. 


The miila beras in the garbhagr ha and the icons in the subsidiary sanctums are 
formed strictly following the Hindu iconographical rules. The icons are made in perfect 
proportion by the sthapatis so that they attain the power of divinity and life in them, after a 
number of piijjas performed to sanctify them. These icons are sacred, meant only for worship 
and are made for that purpose alone. The devotee looks intently at the deity with perfect 
concentration. The devotee observes the postures, the number of hands, the adyudha (weapons), 
bhis ana (ornaments), the hand gestures and the facial expression. No devotee can derive any 
benefit from these icons unless he/she regards them as imbued with a living quality and unseen 
divine powers. The solemnity and devotion of the devotee determines how these icons are 


going to benefit him/her when he/she approaches the icons with hope and expectation. 
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In this conclusion the researcher attempts to reflect on the above mentioned 
transcendental effect of the icons on the devotees, giving emphasis to the significance of the 
miila beras in the temples selected for the study. The study evoked a rare sense of the Divine 
in the researcher. The supernatural feelings experienced by the researcher while studying the 
bodily postures of the miila beras are presented under the general heading “The Aesthetic 


Evocation.” 


6.2 The Aesthetic Evocation 

The Hindus have conceived the highest form of beauty personified in the form of Siva- 
Nat araja. Siva symbolizes sundaram, which means ideal beauty and Siva is satyam, which 
means the embodiment of truth. In India the ideal of divine beauty and truth is best expressed 
in Indian art and literature. The ultimate aim of beauty in art and literature is supreme bliss, 


that is, dnanda or aesthetic blissfulness in humans. 


The reflections made here are based primarily on the aesthetic responses evoked in the 
researcher by Bharatanatyam and Hindu iconography. Being a trained Bharatanatyam dancer 
and choreographer the researcher feels this study all the more gripping. The miila beras have 
religious significance as well as artistic merit. Three major steps are followed in order to 
express in depth the insights gained while conducting this research. These steps try to highlight 
the impact the /niila beras have on the devotee while the devotee has the darsan of the deity in 
the garbhagt ha, as he/she is fascinated by the artistic beauty and divinity in the icons. They 
are classified into: (1) the Structural Implications; (2) the Psycho-Spiritual Responses; and, (3) 


the Religious Significance. 


6.2.1 The Structural Implications 

“The structural implications” discusses the import of the sculptural configuration of the miila 
beras. The forms of the mila beras is definite in proportions because they are shaped 
according to the dhydna slokas of the deities prescribed clearly in the Silpa Sastras. In other 
words, the miila beras are made strictly following the iconographical rules and measurements. 
These rules govern the method of representing the gods with exact precision. In the field of 
sculptural measurement of the divine images, there is the measurement called talamdana which 
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not only ensures the symmetrical beauty and the artistic grace of the image but also imparts 
unique spiritual meaning and symbolism to the divine images. This grammar of measurement 
prescribes a perfect system of measurement in the parts of the body of the deity. The 
conception of the plumblines, the linear measurements, the space measurements and the poses 


or deviations from the vertical median, controls the modeling of images. 


A sculptor who wishes to represent the deity in any other way deviating from the 
custom or the dhyana $lokas would be accused of ignorance of his profession, and of violating 
the laws of the religion. Moreover, the worship to the divine image would be stopped because 
an icon which is not made in accordance with the rules would lack power and divine grace and 
hence, not be revered. It is clear that the structural composition of the miila beras always 
follows the strict rules by which the universal and cosmic can be presented through an 
individualized representation. Furthermore, it is observed that the worshipper believes in the 


life giving power of the consecrated images when the images exhibit structural perfection. 


6.2.2 The Psycho-Spiritual Responses 

Every figure in Indian sculpture is symbolic in nature and has an evocative quality. These 
figures not only evoke the sense of physical beauty but also evoke basic emotional or 
psychological states in humans. On seeing an icon, the viewer should allow the icon to speak 
to him/her. The darsan or vision of the perfect postures of the icons awaken specific emotional 
responses and create dnanda or Supreme delight in the devotee. The depth of the emotional 
evocation differs from person to person and the insights received by the perceiver on seeing 


the icon depend much also on the quality of the image and the ability of the spectator to think. 


When a sensitive Bharatanatyam dancer views a perfectly shaped icon, his/her 
interpretation of the icon is most likely to be artistic in nature. Indian dance being highly 
symbolic, it is possible to study the interrelatedness between the two art forms. A classical 
dancer constantly tries to include the body postures of the deities in dance choreographies. The 
dancer evokes in the spectators the sculptured images of the deities in and through his/her 
dance presentations. The figures of the icons depicted on stage evoke visions of the dance 
movements of gods and goddesses. The evocation experienced by the researcher on seeing the 
miilla beras in the selected temples are presented in this concluding chapter. 
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The Religious Significance 

The Indian ethos is founded on the sandtana dharma or eternal values of the country. The 
Hindu philosophy reveals the spirit of the principles of sandtana dharma. The whole world 
around us has been conceived as part and parcel of the Divine. Hence, every aspect of creation 
could be viewed with great and noble qualities attributed to them. Such an approach to nature 
helps humans to learn values of life from nature and to draw lessons of dharma from every 
object around them. This study highlights the sublime spiritual values taught through Indian 


dance and Hindu iconography, particularly the mila beras. 


What is meant here by the religious significance of the mila beras is those human- 
spiritual values proposed to the devotees by the deities to follow in their ultimate search for 
truth. The iconographic details of the miila beras are oriented towards transporting the 
devotees to a certain metaphysical realm. The attributes held in the hands of the miila beras 
and their specific body postures exhibited enable the devotees to understand the actual world 
in which they live and they are ultimately to help the devotees to lead a life of dharma and 
realize liberation. In other words, the devotees believe that the darsana of the miila beras is a 


means to moksS a. 


6.3 The Mila Beras 

The miila beras, the visible forms of the Divine, are subjected to a number of rites and rituals 
performed on them by the priests from dawn to midnight. It is believed that the miila beras 
gain power and radiate the power of divinity to the devotees. The temples do allow the 
devotees to personally associate themselves with the religious deliberations to break the 
routine procedure of these religious services. This helps the devotees to experience the 
spiritual transformation in them as and when they enter into close association with the miila 
beras. All these devotional practices enable the devotee to realize himself/herself and to know 
the purpose of his/her existence in this world. The significance of the miila beras namely Siva, 


Minaks 1, Vis nN u, Laks mi, Brahma, Sarasvat1, Vin ayaka, Murukan are discussed hereunder. 


6.3.1 Siva 
Lord Siva is conceived in two states. One is the kadandanilai and the other is the 
kalandanilai. Kad andanilai is the nirguna or svariipa (absolute) state, which is amorphous, 
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devoid of qualities and distinguishing marks and can be realized only by transcendental 
experience. Kalandanilai is the sagu/a (integrated state), that is, the existence of primal 
energy within the various forms and manifestations of reality in the universe with 
distinguishing names. The devotee meditates on each form according to his/her mental level. 
This primal energy is called purus a or Siva and the prakt ti or nature is called Sakti. Thus, it 


is believed that the creation of the universe takes place when Siva and Sakti unite. 


Siva is manifested in various forms such as Ardhanari$var, Nat araja, Bhiks atana, 
Bhairava, Kalantaka, Virabhadra, Vin adhara, Daks in amurti, Candrasekar, Kalyan a 
Sundare$var and many more. In these forms, the primary substance is Siva, with various other 
forms and attributes. The manifestations of Siva, with their respective characteristics, have 
their own peculiarity and individuality. Fach divinity has a specific attribute of its own. 
Amongst all his manifestations, the form of Siva-Nat araja is very special in appearance and it 
connotes high philosophical meanings. Hence, the researcher feels it apt to discus the impact 


of Nat araja on the devotees and then proceed with the other forms. 


6.3.1.1 The Structural Implications 

There are numerous images of Nat araja in different styles and variations. The Ananda 
Sadanr tta Tan d avamiirti, the miila bera of Nat araja Temple in Cidambaram is the focus of 
discussion here. Usually the image of Nat araja is formed in proportion to uttama dasatdla 
and at times in madhyama dasatdla. The linear measurement used for making the Ananda 
Sadanr tta Tan d avamiirti is uitama dasatala. These measurements are designed in such a 
way that each attribute, the body postures and lines speak of the greatness of the Lord to the 
devotee. While dancing, if the dancer maintains the same posture, it will give more originality 
to the posture and will evoke real aesthetic sense in the dancer and the spectator. The dancer 
feels the divine moving in himself/herself and the spectator experiences the vibration felt by 


the dancer. 
The deity Nat araja is found dancing on the pedestal with his right foot placed on the 


demon in kS ipta and the left foot lifted up has four hands where each hand holds symbolizes 
high philosophical meanings in it. The dancing Lord of Tillai Temple reveals the paijakt tya 


அல்‌ 


(the five activities). This posture of Nat araja with perfection exhibits the five cosmic 


activities of the Lord. 


6.3.1.2 The Psycho-Spiritual Responses 

The image of Nat araja found as the miila bera in the Tillai Nat araja Temple at Cidambaram 
elevates and thrills the perceiver. In addition to the perfect measurements of the image of 
Nat araja in the garbhagt ha, there is immense artistic beauty in the form. The face of the 
deity is found glowing and radiating with grace. The glance is very sharp and the smile on the 
face speaks volumes to the perceiver. The perceiver feels relaxed and feels at home when 
he/she has the darsan of the smile of the Lord. His smile makes the devotee feel comfortable 


and peaceful in life. 


The body of the dancing god symbolizes the cosmic space and his sharp eyes look like 
surya, candra and agni. His spread out arms look like the directions and the garments look like 
the oceans. The foot placed on the demon and the foot lifted up represent the the universe and 
the whole galaxy is in the body of Siva. This reference is found in the dhydna sloka in 
Abhinayadarpana, that the buvana (universe) is compared to Siva’s drigika (body); the 
vali gmaya (sound, speech and music) emanate from his vacika (voice); the candra and taradi 
(sky, moon and stars) are his dharya (ornaments). The whole body of the deity is depicted in 
the dancing posture. The stance is a unique yogic stance. Each and every part of the body of 
the dancing Nat araja is in motion. The hairs, ornaments, the snake around His neck and the 
cloth on the waist look to be flying in the air. The whole movement shows the speed at which 
the Lord must have danced. The miila bera looks as if just stopped dancing and lifted the left 


leg in the posture he is usually found in. 


The vision of such a sculpturesque posture captures and elevates the mind and the heart 
of the devotee. While dancing, the dancer attempts to bring to motion all the aspects found in 
the body of the dancing Nat araja and tries to evoke a spiritual and artistic feeling in the 
spectators. The Tillai Nat araja is found with four hands where the upper right hand holds 
damaru or drum, and agni or flame in the upper left arm. The lower right hand is in abhaya 
mudrd and the lower left arm is in gaja hasta. In dance, Nat araja is usually depicted with 
abhaya mudrda in the right hand and gaja/dan da hasta in the left hand. After the study, the 
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researcher feels that Nat araja can also be represented with dZamaru hasta in the right hand 
and ardhacandra hasta in the left hand. The right hand depicts the Jamaru and the left hand 
depicts as if holding the agni. The big toe of the left leg is slightly separated from the other 
four toes. This is modeled in such a way that the icon balances its weight and this position 


keeps the measurement proportions. 


0.3.1.3 The Religious Significance 

The movement of the heavenly objects takes place with certain constraints and limits, which 
can be experienced by us. For example, the earth revolves round the Stirya or sun in 365 days. 
All the planets move in their own axis and in their plane with perfect synchronization and 
rhythm. This is a scientific fact. When a devotee looks at this movement of the heavenly 
objects, it 1s believed that it is because of the dancing god that the whole creation moves in 
rhythm. The goddess Sakti or Sivakami, wife of Siva, is found at the left side of Nat araja. 
The reason for this is that the cosmic dance of Nat araja takes place in prakrt ti (nature) and 
Sakti is depicted as prakt ti. So, the dance of Siva includes Sivakami in its movement. Human 
beings have abundant desires which may be good or bad. We cannot remove or purify our 
desires by ourselves. We need the help of the Divine. Hence, the Lord assumes five functions 
to help the devotees to annihilate or purify desires. His activities are known as Palicakf tya or 
Iyntol il. The five actions of the Lord are S/ Sti (creation), Sthiti (protection), Samhara 


(destruction), Tirobhdva (veiling) and Anugraha (benediction). 


S/ Sti is investing Tanu (body), Karana (sense organs), Bhiivana (life on earth) and 
Bhoga (earthly pleasures) into living creatures. Sthiti or protection allows the body of the 
living creatures to experience the fruits of its own right and wrong deeds. Sa/Mdra or 
destruction is the act of removing the tanu, karana, bhiivana and bhoga. Tirobhdva or veiling 
helps the living creatures to work towards removing desire through their own lives. Anugraha 
or benediction is the joy and grace bestowed on the jivatma who has been purified. The 
representation of the image of Nat araja’s joyous dance (ananda ta/ Qava) crystallizes and 


explains all these five actions. 


The dancing body of Tillai Nat araja has further significance. The upper right hand 
holding the Zamaru or drum signifies the origin of sound and creation. The upper left hand 
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holds the agni or flame signifying the destruction of evil and also giving light to the universe. 
The agni also symbolizes the light that wipes off the ignorance from the mind of the devotee. 
These upper hands are in symmetry with the body and this position of the upper hands help in 
balancing the body of Nat araja. The specific postures and gestures symbolize the five basic 
functions of Siva. The drum conveys creation; abhaya mudrd conveys protection, the flame 


conveys destruction, the supported leg conveys veiling and the lifted leg conveys grace. 


It is believed that a prayer made by the devotee to Nat araja helps him/her to free from 
the cycle of births and deaths. It gives great hope to him/her for freedom from all sin and 
attainment of the highest bliss. Siva dancing on the pedestal shaped like a lotus flower makes 
the devotees feel that the Lord is dancing in their hearts. The lotus shaped pedestal usually 
represents Muyalaga denoting the three impurities (4/7ava, maya, kanma). The posture of the 
Lord destroying the Muyalaga makes the devotee feel that the Lord destroys all the physical 
enemies of the devotee as well as the evils within oneself. The downward pointed fingers of 
the hand denote the striving of the living beings for grace. The right arm holding the abhaya 
mudra stands for the compassion of the Lord. The smile on the face is a reflection of his inner 


feelings. 


The circle of flame around the image represents the natural cosmic environment. The 
flying locks of hair and the flowing garments signify the speed of his movement. His peaceful 
eyes represent the stable and equable nature of the Lord. The tiruvasi or circle of flames 
symbolises prakt ti. The Lord moves within and along with prakrt ti. The limbs and body of 
Siva in movement represent the ability of purus a to be all pervading within prakt ti. From the 
above discussions, it is clear that the image of the Lord dancing is a combination of religion 


and philosophy. 


6.3.2 The Manifestations of Siva 

Siva is popularly believed to have manifested in sixty four forms. Amongst them the images of 
Candrasekar, Bhairava, Kalyan a Sundaramirti, SomesSvar, SarabeSvar, Bhiks at anamuirti, 
and Daks in amuirti are focused in this thesis. Fach deity mentioned in the study has several 
variations and forms. But the researcher has focused on the Candrasekara as the miila bera of 


the Nellaiappar Temple in Tirunelveli, Bhairava as one of the miila bera of the Nellaiappar 
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Temple, Kalyana Sundaramurti as the miila bera of Minaks i SundareSvar Temple in 
Madurai, SarabésSvar as the miila bera of the Kambhakhesvar Temple in Tirubhuvanam, 
Bhiks at anamuirti as one of the miila bera of Tillai Nat araja Temple in Cidambaram, and 


Daks in amuirti as the miila bera of Jambukesvar Temple in Tiruvah aikoyil. 


6.3.2.1 The Structural Implications 

The basic measurements in the making of the image of Siva and his manifestations, as the 
miila bera, are the same because these images are composed within uttama dasatala. The 
limbs and the body of Siva in perfect proportions signify the ability of purus a to pervade 
within prakt ti. The clarity in the attributes and the postures help the devotee to worship the 


miila bera with full devotion and the hope of receiving all the benefits and attaining salvation. 


6.3.2.2 The Psycho-Spiritual Responses 

The body and the limbs of Candrasekara in the Nellaiappar Temple are smooth and mature 
with complete growth. The face reflects sensuousness, tranquility, beauty and joy. The eyes 
are wide open and elongated. The nose is straight and elegant. Only when the four features, 
namely the body, face, eyes and nose are properly fashioned, the beauty of the image would 
create wonderment in the perceivers. Depending on the perfection of the form, the evocation 


takes place in the perceiver. 


The Candrasekara is represented as standing in samapdda sthanaka with four hands. 
The upper right hand holds a/skusa in kartarimukha hasta. The alikusa here signifies a 
weapon for destruction of the enemies as well as a weapon of protection of the devotees. The 
upper left hand holds the mf ga (deer) in kartarimukha hasta. The mr ga in his hand shows 
that the lord destroys the opposing forces and holds them in his hands and at times wears them 
as his garments and ornaments. For example, Siva wears the skin of the tiger as his loin, 
adorns the snake as his ornament, sits on the skin of tiger. The lower right hand holds abhaya 
and the lower left hand holds kat aka hasta. When a dancer depicts Siva in his/her dance, the 
deity can be depicted with two kartarimukha hastas kept on either side of the ears as how the 
deity in the temple is installed. Besides this, the Lord can be depicted with kartarimukha in the 
right hand as if holding the parasu (axe) and si//hamukha in the left hand depicting the deer. 
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While seeing the Kalasamharamiirti in the Tillai Temple at Cidambaram, the form of 
Siva is so vigorous and ferocious that he is found in krodha bhava. The body of Siva is found 
with temper. The perceiver gets scared on seeing the anger in the face of the Lord, but 
understands the scene from the pura/7as and praises God for his merciful love on his devotees 
and his anger on those who harass his devotees. While enacting the story of Markandeya, the 
dancer can show the raudra rasa which is found in the face of Siva. While depiciting Siva, 
usually the hands of the dancer would be in abhaya mudrd in the right and da da hasta in the 
left hand. But this form of Siva can be depicted with one hand in kapitta as if holding a rope 
and the other hand in mus tf i as if holding a big knife. The rope symbolizes a weapon of the 
Lord to catch the enemies and also to hit them. The knife symbolizes as a weapon of 
destruction of the enemies who harass his devotees. When all the body postures of the miila 
beras are studied clearly, then it is easy for the dancer to depict the deity with the exact 
attribute in the story. This enhances the beauty and the quality of the dance too. Instead of 
showing the same actions repeatedly, new symbolic movements can be brought into use, 


without deviating from the traditional movements. 


The image of Daks in amiirti in Jambukesvara Temple brings out the infinite wisdom 
imbibed within the Lord. On seeing the face and eyes of the deity, the perceiver feels calm and 
relaxed, and perceives the light that is radiated in the eyes of the deity. He experiences the 
yogic state. Daks ih amuirti is found seated in virdsana usually under a tree with disciples 
around him. He is found with four hands. The upper right hand carries the rosary in kat aka 
hasta and the upper left hand holds the agni (fire) in kat aka hasta. The rosary signifies the 
rSi state of the lord chanting the prayers and the mantras. The agni symbolizes the 
destruction of the evil within oneself and the destruction of the enemies around. The agni also 


stands for removing the ignorance and shedding light in the minds of the devotees. 


The lower right hand is in the upadesa pose in vyakydana mudra which symbolizes the 
lord as the teacher of truth, moral values and good activities. The lower left hand holds the 
Vedas or pustaka (book) in si/7a kar alvismaya. This represents that the lord teaches the 
Vedas to his devotees. The image of Daks ih amiirti is the embodiment of wisdom, tranquility 
and serenity. His plentiful hair falls over his shoulders. As a guru, he teaches his doctrines to 
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his disciples who are collected round him. While depicting Siva in dance compositions, he can 
also be represented in aindra mal dala or ekapdda in araimandi with both the hands in 
kapittha hasta near the ears. In addition to this posture, Siva can be represented with ha/7kdasya 
in the right hand and kuvi pataka/lalapadma in the left hand. Such different postures enhance 
the quality of the dance compositions, the choreography and the dancer. Moreover these 
postures are not imaginary but are found in the deities that are stably installed in the sanctum 


sanctorum and the subsidiary sanctums. 


6.3.2.3 The Religious Significance 

When a distressed devotee seeks the help of god, it is immediately granted to him/her with 
great joy by the deity as he is most affectionate towards his devotees. The lord always assures 
assistance. Siva, in the form of Bhairava helps the devotees by punishing those who harass 
them. In the form of Lin godbhava, where God is immanent, formless and incomprehensible, 
he reveals to the devotees that he is a God who has no likes and dislikes. When a devotee sees 
the form of the Linh godbhava, he/she understands the reality of life that nothing is permanent 
in this world. The devotee also gains a lesson that falsehood is not appreciated by God. God 
never tolerates falsehood even if the devas or the gods or the goddesses get involved in it. It 
creates a realization in the devotee that if god can punish Brahma, the creator, for his 
falsehood, then one day or the other the Lord will definitely punish the humans also for their 


evil activities. 


The different manifestations of Siva help the devotee to understand the love the Lord 
has for his devotees as he kills the enemies and protects the devotees. Besides this, the lesson 
the devotee learns from these manifestations is that the Lord does not bear up evil. So the 


devotee maintains a pure life to find favour with the Lord. 


6.3.3 Parvati or Sakti 

There are many avatara images of Sakti, namely ST Minaks 1, Kamaks i, Durga, 
Mahis asuramardini, Bhairavi, Kantimati Ampal, CandikeSvari and many more. Each 
manifestation of Parvati has a special attribute of its own. Each avatdra was taken for a special 
purpose but ultimately it was for the benefit and salvation of the devotees. The researcher here 
focuses on Srr Maks 1. Sri Minaks 1 is the miila bera of St1 Minaks 1 Temple in Madurai. 
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6.3.3.1 The Structural Implications 

The female images, namely Uma, Sarasvat1, Laks mi, Durga, Bhimidevi come under the 
measure of madhyama dasatala. The manifestations of Parvat1 are formed in the same tala. 
The linear measurements are the same for all the above mentioned deities and are somewhat 


similar to the male images of the same tala. 


The Goddess Minaks 1 is decorated with ornaments and clothed in a silk saree. V. 
Ganapati Sthapati describes Parvatt in the following way. All these comparative descriptions 
are based on the miila bera of Sri Minaks 1 in the Sti Minaks 1 Temple. Sri Minaks 1’s 
forehead is compared to the crescent moon; eyebrows like the bow, eyes like the fish named 
kendai; nose like the sesame flower; lips like the kovai fruit; ears like the conch; and the face 
like a full moon or lotus and the neck like a conch. The shoulders are compared to the bamboo 
or Sugarcane; the entire arm to a palm shoot or a bamboo stalk; fingers to a fish or flower; nails 
to the parrot’s beak; breasts to a flower bunch; torso to the face of a bull; waist to the hand 
drum; thighs to the elephant’s trunk; and the ankle to the viral fish and the foot to the tortoise. 
The total appearance is likened to a beautiful damsel in the form of a peacock. Sri Minaks 1 is 
found standing with two hands where the right hand holds the flower with a parrot on it, and 


the left hand is hanging loose like the stalk of a bamboo. 


0.3.3.2 The Psycho-Spiritual Responses 

On seeing the miila bera of Sri Minaks 1 in the garbhagr ha, the devotee stands still in awe 
and wonder. The goddess is modeled with extreme beauty and grace, radiating serenity. The 
smile on her face is so divine that the devotee who goes to her for worship feels totally relaxed 
and relieved from all sorts of tensions. The face of the deity radiates love and care as a mother 
does. The way she stands with a flexion in her body makes the perceiver admire the beauty of 
a woman, the beauty of creation, the beauty of the icon and the beauty in the hands of the 


sculptor who made the icon. 


While depicting the goddess in dance, the dancer can show her in the way the goddess 
is installed in the garbhagr ha. Usually she is represented in a rigid way of holding the 
kapittha or kat akamukha hasta in one hand and the other in do/ 4 hasta. There is no flexion 
in the body because some styles of dancing object to the flexions. But, the researcher feels that 
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when portraying Goddess Minaks 1 in dance, she can be shown the same way she is presented 
in the temple, which would give more grace and appropriateness to the dance. Doing this does 
not change the style of dancing because only when the exhibition of the deities is needed in 
dance, the iconographic postures are implied. No changes are made in the adavus, the basic 
movements. Moreover, the postures of the deities are not going to be out of the lines of the 


body postures because the dancer follows only the postures of the well proportioned images. 


While seeing the Sakti avatdira images namely Durga and Mahis Asuramardini, who 
are vigorous and ferocious in their forms and character, the perceiver gets scared of the 
weapons held in their hands. The most scaring gestures are the tongue projecting outwards, the 
skull in one hand, the kapdla with blood in one hand and the wide opened eyes with full of 
anger. But regardless of all this the perceiver admires the force with which the goddess fights 
for her devotees against the enemies who harass them. While depicting her in dance, so many 
variations can be brought in. The goddess is said to possess ten pairs of hands and each hand 
holds different weapons. So in saiicaribhavas (improvisation of a particular sentiment or a 


story in various ways), all these characteristics can be very well brought out. 


6.3.3.3 The Religious Significance 

The religious significance of the miila bera of St Minaks 1 is that she has a beautiful forehead 
and well defined eyebrows. These features ensure a stable and secure income. A well 
proportionate image would bring happiness to the community. A gracefully rounded neck 
ensures Success in every action. Beautiful thighs would ensure fertile crops, attractive ankles 
would protect the growth of villages, and pretty feet would foster learning and add to the moral 
values of the community. As Goddess Sri Minaks 1 is a perfect feminine with all the features 
in perfectness, the devotee who worships her will be filled with abundant fertility and wealth, 


thus making him/her happy. 


6.3.4 Vishu 

Lord Vis nu has many manifestations namely Varadaraja Perumal, Govindaraja Perumal, 

Vat abhadra Sayana Perumal, Kallal akar, Srinivasa, and many others; and the ten 

incarnations, namely Matsya, Kirma, Varaha, Narasimha, Vamana, Parasurama, Raghurama, 

Balarama, Sri Krsna, and Kalki. 
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6.3.4.1 The Structural Implications 

The images of Brahma, Vis nu and Siva when consecrated as chief deities are set in uttama 
dasatdla. But when one of these images is consecrated as the chief deities, then the other two 
images are installed as parivdara miirti and so they are set in madhyama dasatala. Therefore, it 
is clear that madhyama dasatala is also used for male images and this rule does not decide the 
relative status of the deities, rather it is only a convenient technical tool. Most of the 
manifestations come under the uttama dasatala. But a few like the Vamana and Bala Kr S na 


come under the uttama paricatala measurements. 


The divine image of Vis nu is shaped in uttama daSatala. For the images to have a 
divine touch, four important features are necessary, namely the body, face, eyes and nose. The 
most attractive form of Vis Nn u is his standing posture with one hand in varada mudra and the 
other hand holding the mace while the other two hands at the back are holding the cakra and 
sarikh. Sri Rama, the incarnation of Vis n u, is considered to be the most complete and perfect 
of all the avatdras. He possesses the qualities of a uttama purus a (noble man) and a lakS ya 
ndyaka (man committed to a goal). It is said that there are thirty three special structural 


characteristics in the image of Sri Rama. 


Ganapathi Sthapati says that the sacred form of Sri Rama should possess five elongated 
parts namely the eyes, chin, nose, chest and arms; four shortened parts such as the neck, 
buttock, knee and genital organ; five delicate features such as the finger joints, hair, teeth, nails 
and skin. His image should have six prominent features namely the armpits, abdomen, upright 
chest, nose, shoulders and forehead; seven reddish parts such as the corner of the eyes, lips, 
tongue, cheeks, palms, nails and soles of feet; and the three broad parts namely the chest, head 


and forehead. 


6.3.4.2 The Psycho-Spiritual Responses 

The form of Vis nu is found in different ways. While viewing the sthanakmiirti of Vis Nn u, 
the perceiver experiences the karu/7d or mercy of the Lord. The face is so pleasant that one 
feels to sit at the feet of the Lord and Just look into his eyes. The reclining posture of Vis nu 
also attracts the perceiver. While looking at the image of Sr Ran ganathar in Srirangam and 
the Govih daraja Perumal’s image at Tillai Nat araja temple in Cidambaram, the perceiver 
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stands still gazing at the massive figures. While looking at the Vis Nn u lying on the serpent’s 
couch or the pedestal, the lord does not seem closing His eyes. The fine skill of the sthapati is 


seen in the image. This attracts the viewer the most. 


The sayana posture is depicted by the dancer in parSvasiict man dala with one leg 
stretched sideways. The right hand of the dancer is in pataka where the head is placed and the 
left hand is in do/ 4 hasta. The head is in parav/ tta pose with the eyes closed. But in the 
icons of the Sayandmiirti, the eyes remain open. The deity is found with four hands. The upper 
right and the upper left hands hold the conch and the discus in kartarimukha hasta 
respectively. The other two hands are left hanging loose. So a dancer can show the 
Sayandmiirti by holding the do/ 4 hasta with both the hands or even kartarimukha hasta. 
After studying the bodily postures of the icons, many variations can be made in the 
saricaribhdvas. Vis Nu can be shown with one hand varada mudrd and the other hand in uri 


hasta or one hand in varada and the other in nidra hasta and the like. 


Sri Rama is the miila bera in the Ramasvami Temple at Kumbhakonam. He is found in 
standing posture with four hands in the garbhagt ha. The two hands hold bow and arrow and 
the other two hands hold abhaya mudrd in the right and varada in the left. Sometimes the left 
hand is placed on the thighs in urit hasta. On seeing the image of Str Rama, the perceiver finds 
the elegant and soft nature of Lord Vis n u in the form of Sri Rama. The posture is with the 
bow and arrow and thus the kingly nature is also found in the image. While depicting the 
Ramayana episodes in dance, Sri Rama can be depicted with the santa rasa and rdjasa 


character with grace and manliness as found in the deity installed in the temple. 


6.3.4.3 The Religious Significance 

The religious thoughts are reflected in the fashioning of the primary deities. When a devotee 
prays to Vis n u, he/she experiences the mercy or grace of the Lord. The devotee recollects the 
stories where the lord has blessed his devotees. One such striking example is the gajendra 
moks a (the rescue of the elephant). The devotee thinks that when the lord was So benevolent 
to an animal, then how much loving and caring will the lord be to his devotees who trust in 


Him. This great quality of God’s love for the devotees is a re-assuring factor for the devotee. 
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In the static forms of Vis Nn u as the Vat abhadra Sayana Perumal and SrT Ran ganatha 
the Lord is shown neither asleep nor awake, nor dreaming; but he is in the three states. He 
symbolizes creation, protection and destruction. The lotus issuing from his navel symbolizes 
creation; the two demons Madhu and Kait abha near his feet suggest their destruction; and the 
posture of one of his hands is in the attitude of bestowing protection. So when a devotee prays 
to Sri Rah ganatha, he/she feels that the lord protects him/her and will remove all the obstacles 


that hinder his prosperity and will thereby create Joy and a new way in his life. 


Vis nu is represented as Sit Rama who is an embodiment of righteousness, love, 
compassion, order, heroism and beauty. The devotees pray to him for patience, confidence, 
courage, hard working, obedience, and intelligence. These are the characteristics found in the 
life of Sri Rama. So the devotees feel happy to pray to such a wonderful incarnation of 


Vis nu. 


The Srivatsa on the chest of the deity is a symbol of prosperity, fortune and manliness. 
This symbol is known as Arupalaks mi or formless Laks mi, which represents the inseparable 
integration of Goddess Laks m1 with Vis n u. When the devotee sees the symbol on the chest 
of the Lord he/she feels the mahapurus alakS ana of the deity in oneself. The devotee 
imbibes the good nature of the Lord into himself/herself and understands the value of the wife 
or the beloved in life. The sa/ikh or the conch held in the hand of Vis nu is called 
paiicajanya. As the o/fkara or the pra/ava mantra emanates from the sa/ikh, it symbolizes 
the act of creation. The cakra or the wheel in the hand of Vis n u called the sudarsana cakra 
reveals many lofty ideas. Cakra is the solar symbol representing eternity. It symbolizes the 
wheel of time where the destiny of man is seen in all his ebbs and flows in life when he 
mounts up in fortune and goes down in adversity. It symbolizes the wheel of power 
representing sovereignty. Vis Nu, as the protector of the universe, and as the Emperor of 
emperors, carries the wheel which is the symbolic of the power that he wields for the benefit of 
the universe. The cakra in Vis nN u’s hand symbolizes the destructive ability of the Lord. The 


devotee prays to Lord Vis Nu and gains all the fortunes from each part of the deity. 
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6.3.5 Laks mi 

Laks mi is called as KS ama Devi, the goddess of earth; and Prajanam Bhavas1 Mata, the 
mother of all creatures. She is the beloved queen consort of Vis nu. She is called by various 
names like Arana Val | i Thayar in Ulakalant in Perumal Temple, Madurai Val | i Thayar in 
Kit al Al akar Temple, Vijayalaks mi Thayar in Vat abhadra Sayana Temple, and Solaimalai 
Naciyar and Kalyan a Sundaraval | i Thayar in Kallal akar Temple. 


6.3.5.1 The Structural Implications 

The image of Vis n u is set out in uttama dasatala and his consorts Sridevi and Bhimidevi are 
fashioned in madhyama dasatala measures. Sita, the wife of Sir Rama, is also fashioned in 
madhyama dasatala. As Sti Rama is an incarnation of Vis n u, Sita is also a form of Laks mi. 
The image of Sita is placed to the right side of Stf Rama. The height of Sita’s image is to the 
level of Sri Rama’s shoulder. The image of Laks mt is found in the padmadsana or the ardha 
padmasana posture or in samapada sthinaka. She is represented with lotus held in each of her 


hands. 


0.3.5.2 The Psycho-Spiritual Responses 

The posture of Goddess Laks mt is full of grace and divinity. The goddess seems to be 
modeled in a submissive way to the Lord. Her basic natures shown are calmness, serenity and 
submissiveness. While showing Goddess Laks mi and lord Vis nu together in dance, the 


peaceful and erotic expressions can be improvised for Laks mi. 


Sita is found beside Sri Rama and the style of her stance brings out her devotion and 
subjugation to her husband. She presents herself in feminine nature and her grace is seen 
throughout her body with head slightly bent down in submission. While depicting such 
characters in dance, if the grace is brought into the body of the dancer then the spectator will 


feel the character of the feminine presented in the dance pieces. 


0.3.5.3 The Religious Significance 
Goddess Laks mi is the embodiment of luck, wealth, prosperity and good fortune. It is 
believed that she blesses the devotees with abundance of wealth and riches. She also bestows 
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fortunes and prosperity on them. She presides over the fertility and moisture of the soil and 
over the jewels and precious metals in the womb of the earth. She is specially prayed to by the 


farmers as she is the goddess of rice growing agriculture. 


Goddess Laks mi is represented as standing in samapada sthinaka or sitting in 
padmasana posture on the lotus. She is seen with lotus held in each of her hands. The lotus in 
her hands symbolizes the feminine charm. Two guardian elephants are found sprinkling the 
life giving water over the broad hipped body of the goddess. The pouring of water symbolizes 
life in abundance. She purifies the minds and hearts of the devotees. She is, therefore, the 
goddess of prosperity, riches, fame, and success, long life, health, purity and offspring. 
Goddess Laks mi’s another form is Sita who is an embodiment of dedication, devotion, 
serenity, patience, calm, virginity, love, compassion, beauty, humbleness and confidence. 
When the devotees pray to Sri Rama, they involuntarily direct their prayers and petitions to 
Sita also. The divine couple bestows the devotee with all the qualities inherent in them. 
Women pray to Sti Rama to bless them with husbands like the Lord and men pray asking for 
wives with the qualities of Sita. Mostly the divine couple is prayed for happy marriage and 


good life. 


6.3.6 Brahma 
Brahma, the creator of the universe, is one among the Trinity. Brahma in the sannidhi of Tillai 


Nat araja temple is found in seated posture. 


6.3.6.1 The Structural Implications 

Like Siva and Vis nu, Brahma is also set in uttama dasatdla. He is represented in standing 
posture as well as sitting posture. He is seen holding the kamal? Qalu and the aks amdla in the 
upper right and the left hand respectively. The lower right hand is in abhaya hasta and the 


lower left is in uri hasta. 


6.3.6.2 The Psycho-Spiritual Responses 

Usually the image of Brahma is not found as the miila bera in the temples. There is also a 
story in the pura/as for this reason, which has been discussed earlier. But we find his image 
in the subsidiary sanctums where he is found standing/sitting with four hands. This image 
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gives a dignified, mature and majestic look. The face is also modeled in a very mature way 
because He is considered to be the Grandfather of the heavenly beings. On seeing His face and 
eyes the devotee perceives the wisdom that He radiates. Another striking feature is that 
Brahma is found with four faces. One facing the front, one each facing the both sides and one 
is facing the back. If it is an icon then all the four faces are visible. If it is a sculpture caved on 
the wall of the temple, then only the three faces are seen. While depicting in dance songs, 
Brahma is depicted as in writing the Vedas with catura hasta in one hand and ha/7kasya hasta 
in the other hand. This is what is found in the devata hastas taught to the dancers at the 
preliminary stage of learning. But He can also be represented as holding the kamal Qalu, the 
aks amdld, or holding abhaya mudrda in the right and urit hasta in the left. If the deities are 
studied thoroughly then they can be beautifully and innovatively exhibited in dance 
choreographies. The standing postures are usually sama or svastika in the dances. That can be 


changed depending on the leg posture of the respective deity installed in the temple. 


6.3.6.3 The Religious Significance 

Brahma, the god of wisdom and knowledge, is adored by many. Though there are no temples 
in Tamilnadu with Brahma as the miila bera, the devotees pray to him when they see him in 
the other sanctums. It is said that Brahma wrote the Vedas and so devotees pray to him for 
Vedic knowledge. He is considered as the essence of enlightenment. The kama/7 Qalu or water 
pot held in the hand of Brahma is said to contain water within and it is from this vessel that the 
earth is filled with water. It also connotes dana or gift. It is also a symbol of auspiciousness, a 


sign of plentifulness, prosperity. 


The devotees pray to him so that they are confident of getting in abundance because 
that is the basic quality of Brahma. Without water one cannot survive in this world. Brahma is 
the giver of life through water. So he is adored by his devotees for his creartion. The aks mala 
held in another hand connotes the sacredness and ascetic nature of the Lord. That is why we 
find the sages holding the aks mala and reciting their prayers and hymns with a belief that 
they would be purified from all their earthly sins and desires and would remain pure, and 


finally achieve moks a or liberation. 
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0.3.7 Sarasvati 
Sarasvati, the wife of Brahma, is one among the three goddesses known for her wisdom. 


Goddess Sarasvatt discussed here is the miila bera of the Mmaks i Temple. 


6.3.7.1 The Structural Implications 

The female images namely Uma, Sarasvati, Laks mi, Durga, Bhim come under the 
madhyana dasatala measure. The posture of Sarasvatt is found seated in padmdsana or ardha 
padmasana posture. She is found with four hands holding the aks mala, pustaka, padma 


(flower) and vyakydana mudrd. 


6.3.7.2 The Psycho-Spiritual Responses 

Sarasvatl is found with grace, elegancy, beauty and charm. When one thinks of Sarasvatf, the 
musical instrument vi/7d comes to mind. But Sarasvati is not depicted that way in the 
sanctums. While depicting Sarasvatt in dance, the right hand can be in kapittha hasta as if 
holding the aks amala and the left hand can be in kapittha as if holding the white lotus. 
Another set of hastas are the left hand in kapittha hasta holding the pustaka and the right hand 
in ha/?kdasya hasta as if teaching. Innovative hastas can also be used rather than just showing 


her with the vind. 


0.3.7.3 The Religious Significance 

Sarasvat1 is considered as the goddess of learning and she is an embodiment of wisdom and 
knowledge. The devotees come to her pleading for knowledge and wisdom. Without learning, 
no human can be educated in this world. So every devotee asks her to bestow him/her with the 
ability to learn well. She is also considered to be the goddess of arts. Every artist prays to her 


for his/her upliftment in the field of arts. 
6.3.3 Vin ayaka 


Vin Ayaka, the older son of Siva and Parvati, is called by several names such as Gan esa, 


Gan apati, Ornkarasvarupa and Modakapiriyan. 
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6.3.8.1 The Structural Implications 

Vin ayaka has the face of an elephant, three eyes, a fat body, protruding stomach and short 
limbs. According to the form, different kinds of implements are held in his many hands. The 
image is found in standing, seated, or dancing posture. The standing posture of Vin ayaka is 
appropriate for processions as utsava miirti. In the garbhagt has, the seated form is 
consecrated for worship. The structural implications are studied with regard to the standing 


Vih ayaka, Vin ayaka image in a flexed posture and Vih ayaka in asana or seated posture. 


6.3.8.2 The Psycho-Spiritual Responses 

The image of Vin ayaka in uttama paricatala exemplifies both profound spiritual meaning and 
artistic creativity. Vin ayaka is commonly found with four hands. The miniature form of the 
deity is so attractive and appealing to the viewers. Each form is of artistic beauty. There are 
Vin ayakas with five pairs of hands. Instead of depicting in dance the usual kapittha hastas 
denoting the pasa and the a/ikuSa; Vin ayaka can be shown with other hastas denoting the 
other attributes that are discussed in the study of the Vin ayaka at the Nellaiappar Temple in 


Tirunelveli. 


The Nartana Vinh ayaka (dancing Gan apati) found in the Minaks 1 temple in Madurai 
is an embodiment of beauty and vitality. One leg is lifted up from the ground and all the three 
pairs of hands are seen dancing with the different attributes. Usually Vin ayaka is shown in 
dance with two kapittha hastas near the belly or near the ears. For a variety, Vin ayaka can be 
depicted with the left hand in do/ a at the level of the eyes and the right hand in kapittha hasta 
holding ali kusa. 


6.3.8.3 The Religious Significance 

The image of Vin ayaka is the most elegant expression of the metaphysical quality of the 
scared OM, the fundamental sound and the origin of all other sounds. The written form of the 
Om sound in Tamil is similar to the face of Vin ayaka. 0/7 stands for the absolute substance, 
the entire universe, and the essence of all Vedas. 0/77 is the Brahman from which all creation 


begins and into which all return. 
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The sound O/ comprises three syllables — a, u and m where a sound signifies 
conception (Brahma) the « sound existence (Vis nu) and the m sound dissolution (Siva). 0/77 
also stands for wind, fire and the sun, as well as for the past, present and future. Keeping all 
these philosophical significances, the sculptor has visualized a form to represent the written 
word Om The curve of the letter represent the head and the face of the elephant; starting with 
the broken tusk on the left side over the broad elephant’s head, curving downward into the 
unbroken tusk following the trunk to the end in a circle at the tip of the trunk, in which a round 


modaka is placed, becomes the letter /n in Tamil. 


Vin ayaka is thus compared to the praava mantra OM As Om stands for the 
Brahman from which all creation begins, Vin ayaka is also worshipped first in temples by the 
devotees. The first invocation is always directed to him before any work is initiated; and then, 
the devotees think of offering their prayers and sacrifices to Vin ayaka. As the image of 
Vinh ayaka is considered as a form of the sagu/a Brahman, it embodies the unique and 
unequalled qualities of the Supreme Being who carries out the three tasks of creation, 
protection and dissolution. Vin ayaka’s three eyes show that he is conceived as an embodiment 
Siva himself. The modaka stands for the world of reality. Hence, it is believed that Vin ayaka 
bears the weight of reality and also protects and nurtures it. Since the letter 0/77 represents the 
protective aspect of the divine being, Vin ayaka is held in great regard and worshipped by 


those who seek good things in life. 


He is found with gha/t a or bell in one of his hands, which denotes the symbol of 
auspiciousness. It is Said that Sarasvatt resides in its tongue, Brahma in its face, rudra in its 
belly, Vasuki in its stem with its entire body signifying the divinity of time. Its handle denotes 
the prana Sakti (vital force). The metal bells, when struck, reverberate the sound o/7 It is 
believed to dispel all demoniac feelings within the devotee and infuse in him/her with divine 
bliss. It is also believed that the bell and its sound pleases the god and mitigates the devotee 


from the fear of birth and death. 
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6.3.9 Murukan 

Murukan is the younger son of Siva and Pavati. He is called by various names such as 
Subrahman ya, Kartikéya, Skanda, Ar umukha, Al akar, and Pal aniant i. In the temples 
erected for Murukan , the chief deity is Murukan surrounded by subsidiary images. In Siva 


temples, the image of Murukan is fashioned as parivara deva or Subsidiary image. 


6.3.9.1 The Structural Implications 

The width of the garbhag/ ha may be divided into 29 parts and to height of Murukan may be 
adopted as any one of the 7 measures starting with 11 parts up to 19 parts. Secondly, dividing 
the width of the garbhag/ ha into 20 parts, the height of the image could be taken as 10, 11 or 
12 parts. Each part of the body is composed within measurements and proportions. When 
Murukan is the chief deity, the image is set out to uttama dasatala. The consorts of Murukan , 
Val | i and Deivanai, are set to madhyama dasatala measure. When Murukan is considered 
subsidiary deity, then the image is fashioned within adhama dasatala proportions. When the 
image is made with perfect proportions as laid down in the Silpasdstras, and then it is believed 


to radiate the power of the Divine. 


6.3.9.2 The Psycho-Spiritual Responses 

The image of Murukan attracts anyone who sees it because of the beauty and charm on the 
face of Murukan . In the six abodes of Murukan , He is found in different postures and forms. 
But all the six forms are full of beauty, grace, smile and charm. He is the only god represented 
very young with two consorts on either side of Him. While depicting Murukan in dance, 
repeated hastas are always used as if he is riding on the peacock or one hand in sikhara and 
the other in irisiila hasta. He is Said to have six pairs of hands where each hand holds different 
attributes. So, the dancer can represent Murukan in various other ways also. Moreover, while 
depicting Him according to the pura as, the apt posture of the deity installed in the shrine can 


be taken instead of showing the same hastas used to denote Murukan . 


6.3.9.3 The Religious Significance 
Murukan is considered as the god of beauty, knowledge, honesty, courage and obedience. 
Murukan is also considered a child god, but still the devotees come to Him and pray for 
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protection, good qualities and courage. The saktivel or the velayudha that is held in the hand of 
Murukan is an important accessory. It is said that by holding this weapon, the three energies 
of Sakti namely the iccd Sakti (energy of desire), the jridna Sakti (energy of wisdom), and the 
kriya Sakti (energy of action) are within Murukan . Moreover, this instrument is believed to 
represent the three gunas (sativa, rajas, and tamas), the trinity (Brahma, Vis n u and Siva), 
the three inner fires (garhapathya, avahaniya and dakS inadhya) and the three Vedas. The 
veldyudha, a symbol of Murukanh , is often worshipped by itself. This implement is of two 
kinds: yaukika and laukika. The former is installed to benefit king, the public and the patron. 
The latter one includes all the other Sakti implements that are worshipped by everyone to be 
benefited by everyone. The other attribute held in Murukan ’s hand is the vajrayudha. Two 
Silas placed end to end make the vajra. It symbolizes the non-dual character of the Divine 
Being and also the fusion of Siva and Parvati. Thus, the devotee feels fully satisfied after the 
darsan of the Lord because he feels that on seeing Murukan , he has seen the trinity and the 
three goddesses. Children pray to him for knowledge as He was the one to teach Brahma and 
Siva the meaning of the O/ pran ava mantra at Svamimalai. He is the god of courage. He 
killed many asuras. And He has a large number of devotees who worship with great love and 


devotion. 


64 Conclusion 

The miila bera installed in the garbhagf ha is infused with life breath and is charged with 
divine power. The prescribed rituals, mantras (a spoken formula), yantras (geometrical 
diagrams) and meditations performed by the priests transform the miila bera into the living 
representations of the presence of god on earth. An icon is worshipped with deep faith that the 
image can serve as an effective means for the sustained attention on the divine nature and 
power. The thesis tries to bring out the unique process in the devotee who moves on from the 
physical darkness of the outer world to the illumination of the inner world of the experience of 
the Divine. This transformation takes place as the devotee physically moves from the external 
light to the inner chamber of darkness; the garbhagt ha. In this process of movement the 
devotee seeks to rise above the objective details symbolized to the subject that is symbolized. 
The artistic quality of the icon facilitates upholding the attention on the deity. The stylized 
iconographic details quicken the mental processes of the devotee to ready superimposition and 
abstraction. 
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The transformation of the stone or bronze or metal image into a living divine force that 
radiates divine power makes the devotees to feel the transubstantiation in the miila beras. SO, it 
is clear from the study that the temples that house the icons, serve as an energetic expression of 
transforming the intangible forms into tangible forms of divinity. The miila beras satisfy the 
spiritual needs of the devotees as well as transport the devotees to a state of spiritual ecstasy. It 
is truly a transcendental experience. To understand this complex process the pratimd lakS ana 
and the d/gikabhinaya of the deities have been studied. It has been a rewarding study in 
discovering how these two arts, Bharatanatyam and Iconography, help to invoke the 


transcendental presence of the Divine among the devotees. 
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